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fl*oin  Bay  City  to  this  place,  are  unusually 
smiling  this  season.  Bains  have  been  fre¬ 
quent,  and  the  trees  are  green  and  clean,  and 
the  great  fields  of  corn  shake  their  tassels  joy¬ 
ously.  In  Michigan  the  Winter  wheat  crop 
was  unusually  good,  and  everywhere  the  oat 
crop  is  such  as  to  delight  all  the  horses — 
quadru-  and  bi-pedal— which  delight  in  that 
sort  of  food. 

This  branch  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad, 
called  of  old  the  “Galena  road,”  though  it 
never  went  to  Galena,  is  the  mother  of  all  the 
railroads  in  Illinois.  It  was  opened  to  Elgin 
in  1850  with  second-hand  strap  rail,  fourteen 
years  after  two  of  us  had  passed  over  the  route 
on  foot,  with  axe  on  shoulder,  and  without  any 
road  all  the  way:  but  it  did  not  reach  this 
point  for  a  year  or  two  yet.  Now  some  five 
roads  pass  or  centre  here,  and  this  Galena 
road  is  but  a  small  affair.  The  Northwestern, 
which  has  swallowed  it  as  an  elephant  would 
an  apple,  is  gridironing  all  the  vast  world 
north  and  west  of  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  those  days  there  was  one  Presbyterian 
church  in  Chicago,  growing  to  three  in  1850 ; 
with  one  at  Belvidere  and  one  at  Freeport, 
and  no  more  to  Galena,  unless  some  little  mis¬ 
sion  seed  had  sprouted  in  a  grove  somewhere 
by  the  way.  There  Father  Kent,  of  blessed 
memory,  was  sowing  beside  all  waters  and 
over  all  prairies,  and  all  Illinois  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Iowa  bristle  with  church  spires  to-day. 

I  close  as  I  began,  with  the  remark  that  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  start  right,  because  you  will 
naturally  go  on  as  you  begin.  Ambrose. 


nificence  of  the  view,  which  extended  above 
sixty  miles  in  every  direction,  and  embraced 
an  incomparably  rich  variety  of  mountain  and 
fjord,  waterfall  and  glacier,  extending  to  the 
west  far  out  upon  the  Atlantic.  A  thousand 
feet  of  our  descent  was  over  hardened  snow, 
which  we  accomplished  at  tremendous  speed 
by  sliding  down  on  our  feet,  using  our  Alpine 
stocks  as  rudder — the  rarest  bit  of  fun  I  have 
had  for  many  a  day. 

It  has  been  very  pleasant  from  time  to  time 
to  see  the  names  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Hitch¬ 
cock  upon  the  hotel  register,  which  so  far  as 
we  know,  is  the  nearest  approach  we  have 
made  to  any  of  our  New  York  friends.  They 
registered  at  Odde  July  ISth.  Yours  most  cor¬ 
dially,  C.  H.  Parkhurst. 


York  is  rich  in  antiquities.  Eure-wic,  or 
Yurewic,  thence  changed  into  York,  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Roman  invasion.  It  is  main¬ 
tained  that  Constantine  the  Great  once  visited 
this  town,  fifteen  centuries  ago.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  on  which  I  took  a  pleas¬ 
ant  walk  this  evening.  From  my  window  I 
can  look  across  the  river  Ouse  (which  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  poet  Cowper’s  Ouse  at 
Olney)  at  the  beautiful  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  Ab¬ 
bey,  which  are  at  least  six  hundred  years  old. 
Nearly  all  Americans  who  visit  anything  in 
England  off  the  beaten  track  to  London,  come 
to  see  ForA;  Minster.  In  size  it  is  the  king  of 
English  cathedrals,  but  in  picturesqueness  it 
does  not  equal  Lincoln  or  Canterbury.  The 
length  of  the  main  structure  is  524  feet ;  the 
length  of  the  choir  is  157  feet,  and  the  huge 
square  central  tower  rises  214  feet ;  the  area  of 
the  whole  building  is  no  less  than  69,000  feet! 
It  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
about  A.  D.  1216,  and  two  centuries  were  spent 
in  its  completion.  The  great  East  window, 
seventy-five  feet  high,  is  regarded  as  a  master¬ 
piece  of  the  Early  English,  and  Pugin  pro¬ 
nounced  it  the  finest  window  in  the  world. 
This  afternoon,  towards  sundown,  I  revisited 
the  magnificent  edifice — which  was  the  first 
colossal  Gothic  work  I  ever  saw,  many  years 
ago — and  it  overwhelmed  me.  I  stood  in  the 


a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand.  I  give  these  things 
because  they  are  to  some  innovations.  Look¬ 
ing  at  them  in  this  light,  I  was  a  little  curious 
as  to  the  coming  discourse,  whether  it  would 
be  a  Scriptural  one,  or  an  essay  on  the  Grass¬ 
hoppers  or  Evolution.  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
a  strictly  Biblical  discourse,  the  subject  being 
Ishmael  as  the  opposite  of  Isaac,  and  belong¬ 
ed,  as  I  found,  to  a  series  of  sermons  on  Old 
Testament  topics :  the  jireacher  believing  the 
Old  Testament  to  be  a  good  deal  undervalued 
and  often  dishonored,  as  if  no  i>art  of  the  Bible. 
The  preacher  believes  it  to  be  an  inexhausti¬ 
ble  mine  of  most  precious  truth  which  can  be 
made  greatly  attractive  to  okl  and  young  with 
fair  ingenuity  and  sufficient  study.  His  suc¬ 
cess  certainly  justifies  him  in  so  thinking,  for 
his  congregation  is  largely  a  freshly-gathered 
body  of  young  people. 

In  the  evening  I  gave  attendance  on  my  for¬ 
mer  neighbor.  Dr.  Woodbury,  at  the  Second 
Congregational  Church,  where  he  has  officiat¬ 
ed  now  for  some  fifteen  years.  In  other  days, 


A  REMIJilSCENCE  OF  THE  ELOQUENCE  OF 
SUMMERFIELD. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  formation  of  the 
American  Tract  Society.  The  plans  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Society  from  Boston  were  revolv¬ 
ing  in  the  Autumn  of  1824,  and  probably  were 
matured  in  the  sick  room  of  the  honored  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  George’s  (Dr.  Milnor)  in  the  Winter 
of  1825.  Thus  the  Society  at  its  very  birth  was 
sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God  and  by  prayer. 
In  the  excellent  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Hallock, 
we  are  informed  that  almost  daily  meetings 
for  consultation  and  prayer  were  held  at  the 
house  of  that  beloved  physician.  Dr.  James 
Bliss,  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Garden 
streets ;  in  which  Messrs.  Arthur  Tappan,  Mo¬ 
ses  Allen,  Richard  T.  Haines  and  Marcus  Wil¬ 
bur  participated,  besides  several  distinguished 
clergymen.  Thus  early  consecrated,  the  Soci¬ 
ety  advanced  rapidly  towards  a  complete  organ¬ 
ization  composed  of  members  of  different  de¬ 
nominations.  At  a  meeting  at  the  City  Hotel, 
March  11th,  $12,500  were  subscribed  towards 
the  erection  of  a  Tract  House,  which  by  the  last 
of  the  same  month  had  reached  the  sum  of  $20,- 
000.  The  executive  officers,  as  far  as  I  can  re¬ 
call  them,  were  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  the  Christian 
merchant.  President ;  Rev.  William  A.  Hallock, 
Corresponding  Secretary ;  Publishing  Commit¬ 
tee,  Dr.  Justin  Edwards,  Dr.  Milnor  of  St. 
George’s  Episcopal,  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring  of 
the  Brick  Presbyterian,  Dr.  John  Knox  of  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch,  Rev.  Charles  Som¬ 
mers  of  the  Baptist,  and  Rev.  John  Summer- 
field  of  the  Methodist,  churches. 

But  it  is  my  own  reminiscences  that  I  wish 
to  give.  The  final  arrangements  having  been 
most  satisfactorily  concluded  in  a  conference 
of  the  executive  committee  on  Tuesday,  May 
10th,  1826,  on  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  May 
11th,  followed  the  formal  public  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  The  City 
Hotel  was  crowded  with  an  interested  and  de¬ 
lighted  audience.  The  platform  was  filled 
with  the  most  distinguished  clergymen  and 
laymen  of  the  day,  united  and  rejoicing  over 
the  perfect  success  of  the  new  organization. 
My  reminiscences  could  be  extended  very  far 
did  I  recall  those  honored  and  noble  fathers, 
all  of  whom  have  now  joined  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born  in  heaven. 

But  among  that  reverend  and  honored 
throng,  was  one  young  in  years  who  that  day 
for  the  last  time  united  with  his  Christian 
brethren  in  the  work  his  soul  loved,  and  from 
whose  almost  inspired  lips  fell  the  last  strains- 
of  elofpience  to  cheer  and  animate  thos»w|p| 
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I  allude  to  the  Rev.  John  Summeefteld;  who  1 
has  been  justly  styled  the  delight  of  weeping, 
wondering  audiences  wherever  lie  went,  and 
never  more  so  than  on  this  occasion.  He  rose 
and  in  faltering  tones,  with  tears  in  his  fading 
eyes  and  on  his  sunken  cheeks,  he  spoke  of  the 
goodness  of  God  to  this  youthful  Society,  and 
declared  that  never  in  his  travels  in  Europe, 
the  United  States,  or  Canada,  had  he  seen  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  or  Christian  affection 
more  manifest.  As  he  proceeded  he  seemed  to 
gain  in  strength.  He  recovered  his  elasticity 
and  grace.  A  new  light  brightened  up  his 
wasted  face;  that  light  was  from  heaven.  He 
seemed  to  soar  on  eagle’s  wings,  and  to  lead 
his  entranced  hearers  in  strains  of  surpassing 
eloquence  up  to  those  glorious  courts  into 
which  he  was  so  soon  to  enter.  The  effect  up¬ 
on  the  audience  was  electrical,  and  was  never 
forgotten  by  any  one  who  had  the  privilege  of 
being  there.  This  might  be 'called  the  baptism 
of  the  American  Tract  Society. 

Summerfield  had  now  finished  his  course, 
and  it  touches  the  imagination  not  a  little  in 
the  completion  of  his  circle  of  ministerial  la¬ 
bors,  that  this  his  last  public  address  should 
be  heard  in  the  same  room;  that  he  should 
stand  on  the  very  same  six>t  in  which  exactly 
five  years  before.  May  10th,  1821,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  before  the  American  public, 
and  enchained  them  by  his  eloquence  on  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety. 

At  that  time  I  was  but  a  boy,  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  hearing  the  next  speaker  announced  as 
Rev.  Mr.  Summerfield  from  England,  when 
my  wearied  attention  was  diverted  by  the  sud¬ 
den  fainting  of  the  President  of  the  Society, 
Hon.  Elias  Boudinot.  As  with  boyish  curios¬ 
ity  I  watched  the  prostrate  form  carried  away 
forever  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  my  eye 
rested  for  a  moment  on  the  new  si>eaker,  who 
standing  on  the  platform  with  folded  arms 
silently  watched  the  retreating  form.  With 
that  first  glance  I  was  his  captive,  and  in  look¬ 
ing  around  over  that  vast  auJience  a  sort  of 
murmur  or  flutter  of  admiration  was  evident 
in  the  whole  assembly — a  sensation  of  pleas¬ 
ing,  grateful  admiration.  His  image,  as  he 
thus  stood,  is  so  painted  on  my  memory,  that 
had  I  the  iiencil  of  an  artist,  I  could  certainly 
reproduce  it;  his  youthful  form,  fresh  face, 
with  chiselled  features,  and  large,  dark  blue 
eyes.  But  more  than  all  was  his  expression 
simple,  pure,  gentle,  and  heavenly,  even  to  a 
degree  of  sublimity,  which  was  such  as  is 
rarely  united  with  mortality.  As  he  began  to 
speak  his  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile  of  rap¬ 
ture  ;  there  was  a  grace  in  his  manner  and  at¬ 
titude,  a  something  that  besix>ke  the  messen¬ 
ger  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  I  cannot  describe 
the  eloquence  that  fell  from  his  lips.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  were  touched  with  a  live  coal  from 
off  the  altar.  From  that  hour  he  was  fodowed 
by  crowds  wherever  he  went.  The  church  in 
which  he  was  to  si>eak  was  filled  long  before 
the  hour  of  service.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the 
Christian  graces  and  virtues  clustered  around 
aim,  and  were  blended  like  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  into  a  living  form. 

And  now  his  course  was  finished ;  his  earthly 
work  was  done,  as  again  in  the  City  Hotel,  he 
inaugurated  the  American  Tract  Society  and 
sat  down  amidst  the  applause  and  tears  of  the 
multitude— yes,  tears  were  falling  from  nnny 
an  e3'e,  as  they  gazed  upon  his  i)ale  face,  his 
emaciated  form,  sorrowing  most  of  all  that 
they  should  see  his  face  no  more! 

Nor  did  they ;  it  was  his  last  association  with 
his  Christian  friends.  Returning  to  his  home 


LETTER  FROM  CHAUTAUQUA. 

By  Bev.  S.  Mills  Day. 

Many  of  the  features  of  Chautauqua  make  it 
a  place  especially  advantageous  for  a  minister 
of  a  rural  parish  wherein  to  spend  his  Summer 
vacation.  He  secures  a  change  in  his  surround¬ 
ings,  which  is  both  restful  and  refreshing.  At 
home  he  knows  nearly  everybody,  and  their 
views  and  opinions.  At  Chautauqua  he  meets 
thousands  of  new  faces,  and  makes  scores,  per¬ 
haps  a  hundred,  new  acquaintances.  He  lis¬ 
tens  to  the  expression  of  many  fresh  and  quick¬ 
ening  views  of  truth  and  duty,  of  art  and  sci¬ 
ence,  presented  in  an  earnest,  direct,  and  im¬ 
pressive  manner.  Gifted  and  eloquent  public 
speakers,  in  lecture,  address,  sermon,  uncon¬ 
sciously  suggest  to  him  ways  and  means  where¬ 
in  his  own  pulpit  ministry  may  be  improved. 
He  hears  masterly  expositions  of  Christian 
truth,  which  help  to  make  him  stronger  in  the 
faith. 

Sitting  in  the  amphitheatre  one  afternoon 
while  the  audience  was  gathering,  I  could  not 
help  overhearing  the  clear-voiced  conversation 
of  two  ladies  who  sat  behind  me.  One  express¬ 
ed  to  the  other  her  satisfaction  that  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua  every  woman  could  consult  her  own 
comfort  and  convenience  in  regard  to  the  style, 
methods,  and  materials  of  dress,  without  call¬ 
ing  out  criticism  or  even  remark.  “  For,  you 
know,”  said  she,  “  how  uncomfortable  it  is  to 
know  or  even  to  suspect  that  your  dress  is  crit¬ 
icised.”  There  certainly  is  a  social  ease  in  this 
respect  at  Chautauqua  that  is  as  commendable 
as  it  is  comfortable;  an  overdone  toilet  is 
scarcely  seen  from  one  week’s  end  to  the  other. 
There  is  apparently  bardly  one  Saratoga  trunk 
to  every  score  of  people  on  the  grounds.  Yet 
on  Sunday  a  good  deal  of  rich  and  elegant 
dress,  not  of  a  showy  but  rather  of  a  subdued 
and  softened  beauty,  is  visible  on  every  side, 
in  the  thronged  amphitheatre  and  in  the 

the  exer- 


Hqtel.  But  with  many  others  I  love  to  recall 
the  days  when  they  were  the  feast  of  weeks, 
the  gathering  of  the  saints  at  the  grand 
old  Broadway  Tabernacle,  corner  of  Leonard 
street.  What  heart-stirring  addresses  have 
wo  listened  to  in  those  days  from  Drs.  Lyman 
Beecher,  James  Milnor,  Gardiner  Spring,  Bish¬ 
op  Mcllvaine,  Dr.  Alexander,  Dr.  Cox,  Spen¬ 
cer  Cone,  William  R.  Williams,  Thomas  De 
Witt,  George  Bethune,  Dr.  Tyng,  Alfred  Cook- 
man,  Leonard  Bacon,  Joseph  P.  Thompson, 
and  others,  clergymen  and  laymen  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention,  most  of  whom,  having  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  are  now  before  the  throne  of  God 
serving  “  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple.” 

We  love  to  recall  these  early  days  and  first 
friends  of  our  beloved  Tract  Society,  for  it 
gives  us  a  sweet  foretaste  of  the  blessed  society 
we  shall  have  when  we  meet  them  again  in 
that 

“  Blessed,  happy  country  where 
There  entereth  not  a  sin.” 


DR.  PARKHURST  IS  NORWAY. 

Odde,  Norway,  Aug.  2,  1886. 

Rev.  Dr.  Field:  Dear  Brother,  This  is  as 
bright  and  i>erfect  a  Sunday  morning,  I  am 
sure,  as  ever  beamed  upon  the  snowy  hills  and 
glistening  fjords  of  old  Norway,  Hardly  a 
cloud  flecks  the  sky— so  much  of  it,  at  any 
rate,  as  is  visible  between  the  walls  of  rock 
that  enclose  this  southern  arm  of  the  Hardan- 
ger  fjord.  Almost  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
our  verandah  stands  a  little  white  church,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  closed  to-day,  as  the  pastor 
is  ministering  to  another  congregation  twenty 
miles  down  the  valley.  Everything  seems 
consonant  with  the  day.  The  chatting  villag¬ 
ers  are  gathered  here  and  there  in  quiet 
groups;  the  lake  is  dotted  with  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  boat ;  and  only  the  murmuring  of  fall¬ 
ing  water  invades  the  utter  stillness  of  the  day. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  very  nat¬ 
ural  for  my  thoughts  to  incline  homewards 
and  churchwards. 

Three  weeks  and  one  day  after  leaving  New 
Y'ork,  we  stood  on  North  Cape  gazing  at  the 
midnight  sun.  The  trip  thither  from  Trond- 
hjera  and  return  occupied  eight  days.  Our 
steamer,  a  new  one,  the  “  Sirius,”  was  run  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  tourists,  and  i)ut  in 
at  every  point  where  was  anything  to  be  seen 
and  enjoyed.  We  went  on  shore  at  Tromsoe 
and  saw  the  Lai>8  and  the  reindeer.  At  Ham- 
meriest,  "the  northernmost  lowu  lu  tuc 
we  stopped  off  on  a  Sunday.  The  service  in  the 
church  was  too  late  to  admit  of  our  attending 
it.  From  the  cemetery  hard  by  I  copied  the 
following  Scripture  inscription  put  upon  the 
tombstone  of  a  Hammerfester  born  1813,  died 
1874 :  “  Kommer  hid  til  mig  alle  som  arbeide 
og  ere  besvaerede,  jeg  vil  give  Eder  Hvile. 
11  c.,  28  V.”  Up  here  in  these  Arctic  regions, 
as  elsewhere,  the  hardships  of  life  set  a  man 
thinking  iqwn  the  “  rest  ”  that  remaineth. 

At  North  Cape  we  climbed  a  thousand  feet 
through  rocks  and  mire  to  see  the  midnight 
sun  at  its  best.  The  ascent  was  commenced  in 
the  rain  at  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
We  were  rewarded  for  persevering  in  our  for¬ 
lorn  hope:  for  about  fifteen  minutes  before 
midnight  the  clouds  went  all  to  pieces,  and  the 
sun  shone  out  upon  us  from  a  clear  sky.  It 
was  an  impressive  hour— midnight,  but  still 
bright  daylight  and  glorious  sunlight!  The 
Arctic  Ocean  lay  out  before  us,  shimmering 
under  the  sun’s  almost  colorless  lustre.  The 
midnight  sun  shines  with  a  light  that  has  the 
whiteness  of  moonlight.  We  stood  there  med¬ 
itatively,  with  only  the  sunny  night-sky  above 
us,  and  the  unexplored  Arctic  beyond.  North 
CaiH?  is  two  thousand  miles  north  of  New  Y'ork, 
and  only  about  eight  hundred  miles  short  ot 
the  highest  latitude  yet  reached  by  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorers. 

There  is  not  much  use  in  trying  to  describe 
Norwegian  scenery 


ter  abomination ;  for  aesthetics  they  are  a  iier- 
petual  delight.  Having  already  enjoyed  with-  ’ 
in  the  last  three  weeks  the  Cathedrals  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Salisbury,  and  West¬ 
minster,  I  came  this  way  in  order  to  see  Lin¬ 
coln  and  to  revisit  York  Minster.  Of  the 
matchless  gracefulness  of  Salisbury’s  lofty’ 
spire,  I  will  speak  in  a  future  letter,  when  I 
come  to  describe  my  visit  to  Stonehenge.  The 
rich  restorations  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ely  I  had 
hoped  to  see  also,  but  time  forbade  me  to  go 
there. 

On  our  way  north  we  passed  through  Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire,  and  from  the  train  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Hinchinbrook  House,  the  residence 
of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  it  is  just  out  of  the  town 
of  Huntingdon.  Over  those  green  acres  the 
young  Puritan  carried  the  best  brain  that  ever  | 
governed  England.  The  largest  portion  of  | 
Lincolnshire  is  as  flat  as  Long  Island;  but 
the  city  of  Lincoln  is  set  on  a  hill,  and  is  visi¬ 
ble  for  twenty  miles  round.  When  we  were  a 
long  way  off,  we  espied  the  magnificent  Cathe¬ 
dral  looming  up,  with  the  more  modest  castle 
nestling  alongside  of  it.  It  was  “  Bank  Holi¬ 
day,”  and  the  streets  of  Lincoln  were  crowded 
with  people  out  for  excursions  and  amuse¬ 
ments.  Well-dressed,  yeoman-looking  folk 
they  were ;  I  did  not  see  a  beggar  or  a  tramp 
among  them.  It  is  a  stecirxiimL  up  <Aie  uill 
from  the  railway  station ;  but  when  you  reach 
the  top,  you  are  confronted  by  one  of  the 
two  or  three  most  majestic  cathedrals  in 
Britain.  Just  try  to  imagine  its  antiquity.  It 
,  was  founded  by  a  Norman  bishop  in  1074,  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Ahe  Conqueror.  A  part  of  the 
west  front,  a  part  of  the  nave,  and  the  pavement 
of  the  choir,  still  remain  from  the  original 
structure;  and  the  edifice  as  it  now  stands 
was  completed  about  A.  D.  1300.  Various 
bishops  carried  on  the  work,  and  the  hands  of 
various  workmen  were  busied  for  two  centuries 
on  the  splendid  temple;  but  that  mysterious 
Genius  of  Gothic  architecture  which  covered 
England  and  the  Continent  with  the  same 
wonderful  masterpieces  of  beauty,  superin¬ 
tended  the  structure. 

Lincoln  Minster  is  481  feet  long ;  the  width 
of  the  nave  is  80  feet,  and  the  area  of  the  en¬ 
tire  building  is  57,200  sqtiare  feet.  The  central 
tower  rises  270  feet  from  the  pavement,  and  in 
it  hangs  “  Great  Tom,”  the  famous  bell  which 
is  twenty-one  feet  in  circumference  and  weighs 
almost  six  tons.  When  Great  Tom  strikes  the 
hours,  the  sound  goes  for  many  miles  over  the 
level  fens.  The  grand  nave  with  the  rich  light 
Iiouring  in  from  the  colored  windows— the 
“Angel  Choir ’’with  its  gorgeous  arches  and 
canopies  and  stalls  and  mosaic  floor — the  great 
East  Window,  which  is  accounted  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Decorated  Gothic  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  two  great  circular  windows  in 
the  transepts  (called  the  “  Dean’s  Eye  ”  and 
the  “  Bishop’s  Eye  ”),  and  the  Galilee  Porch, 
are  all  past  description.  I  was  well  repaid  for 
my  journey  thither  by  the  Cathedral  alone; 
and  I  found  the  town  full  of  quaint  old  struc- 
tnres.  It  was  in  that  jxirtion  of  England  that 
our  Puritan  fathers  dwelt;  the  village  of 
Scrooly  is  a  few  miles  from  Lincoln  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Boston  a  few 
miles  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 

At  three  o’clock  I  took  the  train  for  York  by 
way  of  Doncaster.  At  Gainsborough  we  cross¬ 
ed  the  river  Trent,  and  soon  found  ourselves 
among  the  fertile  fields  of  Yorkshire.  This  is 
the  empire-county  in  extent  and  wealth  and 
political  influence.  I  noticed  that  in  cutting 
the  hay  our  mowers  were  much  used,  and  the 
few  wheat-fields  that  were  ripe  enough  for  the 
harvest  were  being  reaped— sometimes  with 
old-fashioned  cradles,  and  sometimes  with  our 
stj’leof  “Reai>ers.”  We  reached  York  in  an 
^Jour  and  a  half,  and  I  i>assed  from  the  station 
into  this  suiierb  “Roj’al  Station  Hotel.”  It  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  new  style  of  hotels  that 
are  being  built  all  over  the  kingdom.  From 
the  dining-room  windows  we  can  look  out  over 
an  elegant  lawn  that  extends  to  the  river 
Ouse,  and  the  lawn  is  brightened  with  the 
most  flaming  flowers.  How  these  English  folk 
do  delight  in  bright  flowers ;  their  yards  and 
lawns  and  gardens,  and  often  the  window  case¬ 
ments,  are  all  aflame  with  roses,  geraniums, 
and  calceolarias.  The  flowers  in  the  grounds 
of  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  affected  my  ^’es 
like  looking  at  a  lighted  chandelier. 

While  it  is  for  the  comfort  of  travellers  that 
these  stylish  hotels  are  being  built,  yet  there 
is  a  great  charm  to  me  in  the  quaint  old  Eng¬ 
lish  inns — such  as  the  Red  Horse  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  and  the  Peacock  at  Chatsworth.  The 
names  are  very  amusing.  Having  exhausted 
the  nomenclature  of  animal  life  in  such  names 
as  the  “Black  Goats,”  and  the  “Red  Bull,” 
and  the  “Green  Dragon,”  and  the  “  Hen  qnd 
Chickens,”  they  are  now  drawing  on  Scriptur¬ 
al  designations.  .At  Lincoln  I  saw  “.Adam  and 
Eve’s  Inn,”  and  here  in  York  is  an  ale-house 
called  “Jacob’s  Well.” 


in  instructing  an  infant  class.  But  my  doubt 
was  whether  that  whole  class,  or  even  a  fair 
proportion  of  it,  belonged  to  that  order.  I 
cannot  feel  that  I  gained  any  new  or  more  im¬ 
pressive  idea  of  anything  the  preacher  read  or 
said  or  sung,  by  the  obscure  daubs  which  aim¬ 
ed  to  represent  the  Pilgrim’s  discussion  with 
his  family,  or  with  Mr.  Evangelist,  or  with 
Obstinate  and  Pliable.  That  they  helped  to 
call  the  audience  together,  I  have  no  doubt. 
And  the  audience  certainly  heard  a  presentation 
of  Gospel  truth.  And  if  they  all  follow  it  up, 
the  good  Doctor  will  be  gratified  and  possibly 
his  end  gained. 

As  to  using  Bunyan  in  place  of  Bible,  I  do 
not  feel  called  on  tor  any  opinion  other  than 
this:  that  when  the  Bible, is  exhauete<l,  Bun¬ 
yan  would  be  a  very  good  resonroo  for  a  little 
while.  Whether  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
him  or  to  pictures,  or  whether  spectacular  or 
sensational  manoeuvres  are  a  necessity  to  get 
out  an  evening  attendance,  or  if  in  the  long 
run  they  justify  themselves  by  accomplishing 
the  ends  of  Sabbath  worship,  is  a  matter  for 
some  difference  of  opinion.  A  minister  who  is 
my  neighbor, who  uses  no  manuscript  in  preach¬ 
ing,  and  who  is  an  able  and  adaptive  man,  tells 
me  that  in  his  church  "nothing  and  nobody 
will  get  out  an  evening  congregation.”  It  de¬ 
pends  much,  I  think,  on  the  composition  of 
the  congregation  itself,  as  well  as  upon  the 
minister  and  what  he  says  and  does.  Young 
people  ought  to  be  able  and  willing  to  attend 
an  evening  service.  Can  they  be  secured  to 
hear  a  Gospel  message  ?  All  legitimate  means 
ought  to  be  used  to  induce  them  to  do  so. 
Perhaps  some  succeed. 

Jackson,  Mich. 

j  On  my  way  here  I  spent  a  Sabbath  with  Our 
young  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Jackson. 
Their  bishop.  Rev.  E.  Van  der  Hart,  was  away. 
The  old  church,  which  has  absorbed  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  element  in  Jackson  from  of  old,  is 
Congregational.  Their  i>astor  for  some  years, 
now  just  resigned,  was  Rev.  J.  W.  Hough,  D.D., 
a  man  of  decided  ability  as  a  preacher.  As 
Jackson  is  one  of  the  thrifty  cities  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  has  reached  a  population  of  twenty 
thousand  and  over,  the  Presbyterian  wisdom 
was  that  it  was  time  there  for  a  church  of  that 
order.  In  this  view  Dr.  Hough  did  not  concur, 
having  the  idea  that  he  could  take  ministerial 
care  of  all  of  either  faith.  Still,  the  church 
has  been  organized  for  a  year  or  so,  and  has  so 
far  prospered  very  well,  seeing  its  members 
are  not  possessed  of  large  worldly  goods. 
They  have  a  lot  for  an  edifice,  centrally  situ¬ 
ated  and  partly  paid  for,  but  no  building  as 
yet.  Their  worshi|)  is  in  a  Hall,  up  two  flights 
of  stairs ;  and  as  the  day  of  my  stay  was  an  in¬ 
tensely  sultry  one,  it  was  a  very  melting  occa¬ 
sion.  Still,  a  hundred  iwojde  climbed  “  to  that 
high  argument.”  But  a  church  will  hardly 
grow  very  fast  in  such  conditions.  They  want 
a  place  of  meeting  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Their  progress  heavenward  will  be  better,  I 
imagine,  with  a  start  lower  down,  where  the 
halt  and  even  the  infant  of  days  can  have  a 
chance. 


LETTER  FROM  “AMBROSE.” 

Rockford,  III.,  .August,  1886. 

I  visit  this  Rock  River  region  occasionally, 
for  the  reason  that  I  have  been  here  before. 
That  1  find  to  be  the  great  reason  of  most  that 
we  do  daily.  We  are  doing  what  we  do  to-day 
because  we  did  what  we  did  yesterday.  What 

fwe  call  habits,  are  reiietitions,  with  no  other 
eSent  reason.  There  may  have  been  a  spe- 
tv  place  for  tho  act  which 

(  oontinue’  to  repeat.  Huy  there  is  none  Vres- 
ent  to  the  mind  now.  So,  young  man,  be  care¬ 
ful  how  you  begin :  for  when  you  get  going, 
there  is  no  knowing  when  you  will  stop  nor 
where  you  will  drift. 

When  I  first  saw  Rockford,  it  was  not  here 
—had  not  yet  arrived.  I  saw  simply  the  place 
where  it  was  to  be.  There  was  one  framed 
house,  several  houses  of  logs,  and  a  cellar  for 
a  hotel.  Now  there  are  20,000  people,  and  its 
manufactories  are  abundantly  various,  con¬ 
sisting  of  watches,  watch  cases,  furniture,  pa- 
I>er,  plows,  cotton  goods,  and  I  know  not  what. 
So  it  is  a  town  of  wealth,  with  a  young  woman’s 
seminary,  with  fine  residences  all  through  and 
about  it,  with  extended  lawns  and  gorgeous 
flowers,  and  an  abundant  aisthesis,  becoming 
a  prosperous  city. 

Rockford  had  a  good  start.  It  was  settled 
by  intelligent  and  religious  people,  first  of 
Congregational  proclivities,  but  accumulating 
other  creeds,  till  now  it  has  them  all.  We  or¬ 
ganized  its  first  Temperance  Society  July  4th, 
1867,  in  a  barn,  the  seventeen-year  locusts  do¬ 
ing  the  music  among  the  trees.  And  that 
Temperance  Societj’,  expressing,  as  it  did,  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  community  which 
rapidly  formed  in  and  about  the  town,  exclud¬ 
ed  or  greatly  repressed  the  sale  and  use  of 
strong  liquors;  so  that  for  years  a  whiskey 
shop  was  a  rare  and  unfavored  thing.  And 
now,  with  twenty  thousand  people,  there  are 
but  twenty-four  such,  and  they  pay  $600  a 
year  each  for  their  privilege.  The  city  tried 
for  years  to  exclude  them  utterly,  but  found 
that  impossible  after  the  population  had  mul¬ 
tiplied  anil  become  various. 

But  the  churches  have  increased.  There  has 
been  a  large  acce.ssion  of  Swedish  people,  and 
they  alone  have  seven  churches;  and  what  is 
singular,  while  all  were  Lutherans  originally, 
they  are  now  of  several  denominations,  one 
being  in  connection  w’ith  the  Congregational 
I  Association.  Here  is  a  case  for  the  Unionists 
to  look  into.  If  one  denomination  thus  divides 
itself  into  four  or  five  by  its  own  natural  drift, 
their  work  will  have  to  be  lively  to  gather  all 
the  scattered  branches  of  Christ’s  Church  into 
one  visible  fold. 

Our  Presbyterian  faith  was  for  awhile  of  ra¬ 
ther  slow  growth.  The  first  church  of  the  or¬ 
der  was  largely  of  Scotch  material,  and  took 
upon  it  the  Old  School  fardels.  Afterward  a 
body  of  American  Presbyterians  divided  them¬ 
selves  from  Congregational  connections,  and 
called  their  church  the  Westminster.  This 
correspondent  did  their  first  preaching,  and 
would  probably  have  been  their  first  pastor 
but  that  another  object  held  him  where  he 
was  in  Chicago.  These  churches  now  seem  to 
be  in  a  very  fair  condition.  I  found  last  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  at  the  Westminster,  Rev.  Mr. 
Cond6,  the  pastor  of  a  year’s  standing,  and 
with  a  house  which  seats  about  six  hundred, 
crammed  with  people,  and  which  was  more 
than  repeated  in  the  evening.  I  judge  Mr. 
Cond6  to  be  in  the  Westminster.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  missionary,  and  born  in  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands;  educated  a  lawj’er;  studying 
theology  at  Auburn,  and  now  in  the  ministry 
over  a  dozen  years. 

His  arrangements  for  the  musical  service 
are  a  little  peculiar.  He  has  no  pulpit.  His 
choir  surround  him,  taking  possession  of  the 
platform  and  using  various  instruments,  a 
cabinet  organ,  a  huge  bass  viol,  two  cornets, 
two  flutes,  and  three  violins.  Mr.  Cond6  is 
himself  precentor,  and  the  congregation  sing. 
He  arranges  the  music  himself,  the  opening 
piece  included.  A  brief  arrangement  of  the 


streets;  still  it  excites  no  remark, _ _ _ 

cises  of  the  day,  either  In  exjiectatlon  re¬ 
view,  are  the  leading  themes  of  conveiialion. 

The  chime  of  bells  continues  to  give  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  There  is  both  the 
strong  desire  and  the  fair  prospect  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  chime,  so  that  its  clear,  ringing 
tones  may  “  make  music  in  the  air  ”  for  the  as¬ 
semblies  of  future  years.  The  bells  are  nine  in 
number ;  the  price  of  the  chime  is  $5,000.  Mr. 
Clinton  Meneely,  the  manufacturer,  generous¬ 
ly  donates  one  of  the  bells  (price  $1,000),  and 
suggests  that  it  be  called  the  “Vincent  Bell.” 
Promising  endeavors  are  in  progress  for  raising 
the  $4,(K)0  necessary  to  pay  for  all  the  bells  of 
the  chime. 

Sunday,  Aug.  16th,  was  full  of  religious  in¬ 
terest,  impressiveness,  and  profit  throughout 
its  bright  and  gentle  hours.  The  perfect  still¬ 
ness  of  the  morning  in  that  Summer  city  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  was  broken  by  the 
chime  of  “Sweet  hour  of  jirayer.”  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  at  successive  hours  the  morning  prayer¬ 
meeting,  Sunday-school  exercises  at  several 
appointed  places,  church  service,  and  sermon 
in  the  amphitheatre  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Deems  of  New  York.  In  the  afternoon.  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  meeting,  with 
three  or  four  earnest  and  eloquent  laymen  as 
speakers.  At  five  o’clock  Vesper  service  in  the 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  which,  open  on  every  side 
(for  the  Hall  is  simply  a  great  broad  roof  sup¬ 
ported  by  columns),  was  encompassed  by  a 
company  of  thousands,  who  engaged  with  deep 
and  tender  interest  in  services  eminently  fitting 
to  the  occasion,  the  place,  and  the  hour.  At 
eight  o’clock,  at  the  amphitheatre  was  held  the 
service  of  “  Evensong,”  full  of  Christian  sym¬ 
pathy  and  Christian  song.  And  so  “  peace 
shut  in  the  night.” 

Chautauqua  seems  easily,  and  doubtless  nat¬ 
urally,  to  enlarge  from  year  to  year.  This  sea¬ 
son  the  session  formally  opened  July  11th— it 
informally  began  July  7th, 


It  is  not  a  thing  that  can 
be  told.  It  is  too  immense  for  description,  and 
there  is  too  much  of  it  for  comfort.  One  could 
easily  imagine  that  this  was  the  original  home 
of  all  the  mountains— a  sort  of  arsenal  to  be 
drawn  upon  when  an  occasional  mountain  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  wanted  elsewhere.  One  becomes 
wearied  and  surfeited  by  this  prodigality  of 
vastness. 

Everybody  goes  through  the  Romsdal,  and 
we  went  with  them.  Imagine  a  hill  five  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high  and  eight  miles  long,  bisected 
longitudinally,  and  the  sections  crowded  far 
enough  aiwirt  to  admit  a  roadway,  and  you 
have  the  Romsdal.  Substitute  waterway  for 
roadway,  and  drai)e  the  inner  surfaces  with 
waterfalls,  and  you  have  the  Geiranger  fjord. 

The  characteristic  productions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  mountains,  fjords,  glaciers,  fish,  and 
carrioles.  Carrioles  are  a  one-horse  vehicle, 
and  have  been  aptly  described  as  a  spoon  on 
wheels.  Carrioles,  sleighs,  and  cradles  are  all 
constructed  on  the  model  of  the  old  Viking 
ships.  The  staple  article  of  diet  is  fish,  prin- 
cii>ally  salmon.  The  principal  resiiect  in  which 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supiier  differ  from  one 
another,  is  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  they 
are  served.  It  is  part  of  Norwegian  etiquette 
to  help  yourself  to  anything  you  see  on  the 
table ;  and  if  it  is  not  brought  to  you,  get  up 
and  get  it  5’our8elf ! 

Odde,  the  little  town  where  I  am  now  stop¬ 
ping,  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  point  from 
which  a  number  of  most  interesting  excursions 
can  be  made.  I  visited  from  here  three  days 
ago  the  Skjaeggedalsfos,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
posing  of  all  the  Norwegian  waterfalls.  It  in¬ 
volves  a  climb  of  1800  feet  and  over  a  rough 
road.  The  fall  is  to  me  more  impressive  than 
Niagara.  It  descends  from  three  times  the 
height  in  one  unbroken  leap,  and  what  it 
lacks  in  volume  is  more  than  comiiensated  by 
the  terrific  picturesqueness  of  its  environment. 
Day  before  jesterday  I  went  into  the  Folge- 
fond,  a  vast  snow-field  forty  miles  long,  seven 
miles  broad,  and  about  5000  feet  high.  It  was 
a  hard  climb,  taking  ten  hours  there  and  back, 
but  the  day  being  a  perfectly  clear  one,  we 
were  more  than  paid  for  our  iiains  by  the  mag- 


The  regular  as¬ 
sembly  will  close  Aug.  23d,  but  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  continued  up  to  and  including 
Aug.  28th.  It  is  exiiected  that  the  session  next 
year  will  be  eight  weeks  long,  and  an  annual 
Winter  session  is  contemplated  as  one  of  the 
probabilities  in  the  not  far-off  future. 

An  event  eminently  worthy  of  notice  and 
commendation  came  to  pass  la.st  week.  At 
Point  Chautauqua,  on  the  opiiosite  side  of  the 
lake,  the  Baptist  denomination  a  few  years  ago 
organized  the  “  Point  Chautauqua  College  of 
Reading  an  association  much  like  unto  the 
“Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,” 
but  more  strictly  denominational  in  its  spirit, 
and  having  its  own  separate  Summer  encamp¬ 
ment.  The  management  and  membership  of 
the  Baptist  Circle  this  year  wisely  and  well  de¬ 
cided  to  come  into  the  nearer  fellowship  with 
Chautauqua,  which  other  evangelical  denomi¬ 
nations  have  already  exercised ;  the  separate 
encampment  has  ceased ;  the  “  Point  Chautau¬ 
qua  College  of  Reading  ”  has  been  changed 
into  the  “  Chautauqua  Baptist  Circle,”  and  as 
such  was  duly  and  cordially  welcomed  into 
Chautauqua  paternity  on  Saturday  last.  In 
harmony  with  this  incoming,  B.  F.  Jacobs, 
Es^i.,  of  Chicago,  and  Rev.  Dr.  O.  P.  Gifford  of 
Boston,  have  taken  prominent  part,  and  as 
acceptable  as  prominent,  in  the  recent  exer¬ 
cises  at  Chautauqua. 

Cbaaiauqns,  Aus.  17, 1885. 

A  new  subscription  edition  of  Miss  Cleve¬ 
land’s  lxK)k.  “  George  Eliot’s  Poetry,  and  Oth¬ 
er  Studies, with  illustrations,  is  in  the  press 
of  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 


Their  membership  is  over  a  hundred, 
and  their  Sabbath-school  averages  about  the 
same.  And  the  i>eople  seem  a  good  deal  in 
earnest. 

Jackson  is  full  of  churches,  of  brick  and  of 
all  orders  except  Presbyterian.  As  our  Con¬ 
gregational  friends  were  ready  to  get  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  church  at  Bay  City,  Ypsiianti,  and  wher¬ 
ever  the  Presbyterians  have  the  first  start,  it 
is  scarcely  logical  to  complain  that  our  order 
should  claim  a  like  privilege  in  so  large  and 
growing  a  city  as  Jackson.  In  fact,  the  Con¬ 
gregational  ists  once  commenced  a  second  en¬ 
terprise  of  their  own  there,  which  lived  for  a 
time.  The  city  was  younger  and  smaller  then. 

Jackson  is  a  railroad  centre,  and  a  place  of 
considerable  manufactures.  The  Penitentiary 
is  a  densely  populated  institution,  and  not  only 
employs  many  young  men  within  it,  but  a 
large  number  of  people  without  it,  to  provide 
for  and  supply  its  needs.  Our  Michigan  Peni¬ 
tentiaries  are  very  flourishing  affairs,  notwith¬ 
standing  but  few  of  those  who  belong  to  them 
find  their  way  there.  I  did  not  visit  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  this  one,  preferring  very  much  the  out¬ 
side  atmosphere  in  “dog  days.” 

The  fields  in  all  the  region  passed  through 
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THE  CHARACrrEB  OF  HEUERAL  GRART. 

Mr.  Munger’s  sermon  on  the  character  of 
Gen.  Grant,  discriminating  and  just  as  it  is  in 
some  respects,  and  marked,  as  a  sermon  on 
such  a  theme  should  be,  by  a  philosophic  tem¬ 
per,  yet  can  hardly  have  proved  satisfactory  to 
all  its  readers.  Not  that  there  was  too  little  of 
praise,  nor  that  the  sermon  failed  to  take  the 
measure  of  Grant’s  greatness ;  but  that  it  does 
not  point  out  the  real  sources  of  his  power. 
To  say  that  “  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  whose 
fame  rests  solely  and  permanently  on  their 
deeds,  drawing  nothing  from  his  words,  and 
almost  nothing  from  his  character,”  seems 
neither  an  adequate  nor  a  true  statement. 
New  emphasis  is  given  to  this  statement  when 
the  preacher  proceeds  immediately  to  say 
“  Some  men  are  great  in  character,”  &c.,  imply¬ 
ing  plainly  that  Grant  was  not  thus  great.  And 
yet  farther  on  in  the  sermon  the  preacher  tells 
us  that  the  fact  that  Gen.  Grant  remained  the 
same  simple-minded  patriot  when  he  was  a 
victor  at  the  head  of  a  million  of  men  and  the 
deliverer  of  the  nation  that  he  was  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  makes  us  to  ”  realize  a  greatness  of 
character  equal  to  the  greatness  of  his  deeds.” 
This  in  itself  is  good,  but  how  does  it  agree 
with  the  assertion  made  before  ?  With  only 
such  confused  and  contradictory  views  to  help 
us,  it  might  well  be  that  Gen.  Grant’s  char¬ 
acter  should  “  remain  a  puzzle.” 

Does  not  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
Gten.  Grant’s  acknowledged  greatness— a  diffi¬ 
culty  which  is  widely  experienced— arise  from 
the  fact  that  when  men  undertake  to  account 
for  it,  they  begin  by  denying  that  he  was  great 
intellectually  or  morally  ?  How  then  could  he 
be  great  at  all  ?  ”  Nor  do  we  find  his  greatness 
in  any  single  quality,”  says  Mr.  Hunger.  Then 
assuredly  we  cannot  find  it  in  all  his  qualities 
combined :  for  his  was  not  a  character  remark¬ 
able  either  for  the  presence  of  aJl  the  qualities 
which  make  a  great  character,  or  for  their  per¬ 
fect  balance  and  symmetry.  He  was  a  great 
man,  if  at  all,  without  being  a  symmetrical 
man,  and  without  possessing  all  the  qualities 
of  greatness.  The  simplest  problem  cannot 
be  solved  If  one  begins  by  rejecting  the  only 
right  solution.  It  would  forever  ‘‘remain  a 
puzzle  ” ;  and  it  will  certainly  be  difficult— yea, 
impossible— to  account  for  Gen.  Grant’s  con¬ 
ceded  greatness,  unless  we  concede  that  he  was 
great  not  only  in  his  “deeds”  (which  could 
only  express  the  man),  but  great  also  in  intel¬ 
lect,  in  moral  qualities,  in  character.  Both 
his  military  career  and  also  his  career  as  a 
civil  magistrate  and  as  a  statesman,  yield 
abundant  proofs  of  his  greatness.  A  compe¬ 
tent  critic,  reviewing  his  military  career,  would 
hardly  hesitate  to  place  his  name  with  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  whom  Niebuhr  has 
said  “  He  is,  I  believe,  the  only  General  in 
whose  conduct  of  war  we  cannot  discover  any 
important  mistake.”  A  statesman  reviewing, 
with  unprejudiced  mind,  the  history  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  could  not  fail  to  see  a  high  order 
of  statesmanship  revealed  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Alabama  Claims,  the  Washington  Treaty, 
the  Geneva  Award,  the  settlement  of  the  San 
Juan  Boundary  by  the  Berlin  Arbitration,  and 
the  steady  maintenance  of  the  nation’s  faith, 
pledged  to  its  creditors  in  the  face  of  persist¬ 
ent,  long-continued,  and  formidable  attacks 
upon  it.  And  if  he  was  not  great  in  private 
virtues— in  purity  and  reverence  of  speech,  in 
temperance  or  self-control,  in  transparent 
truthfulness,  concerning  which  his  chief  Cabi¬ 
net  officer,  Hamilton  Fish,  testifies  that  he 
was  the  most  remarkable  man  he  ever  knew ; 
in  his  silent  endurance  of  malignant  slander, 
and  of  the  mistaken  and  injurious  judgments 
of  his  friends,  in  his  singularly  beautiful  life 
in  the  home,  and  in  his  uncomplaining  sub- 
missioA  when  overwhelmed  by  misfortune,  or 
when  suffering  from  painful  disease — he  at 
least  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect. 
There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  he  was  at  any 
time  ‘Vat  a  low  grade  of  moral  conduct.”  It 
may  li>t*  said  with  some  confidence  that  analy¬ 
sis  will  reveal  to  us  the  secret  of  Gen.  Grant’s 
greatness,  and  lay  bare  the  hidings  of  his  pow¬ 
er.  It  will  disclose  the  possession  by  him,  and 
in  a  very  eminent  degree,  of  the  qualities  of 
firmness,  persistence,  simpiicity,  patience,  or 
self-restraint,  magnanimity,  courage,  integri¬ 
ty,  patriotism,  and  faith.  These  in  themselves 
are  common  qualities,  and  they  are  possessed, 
in  less  or  larger  measure,  by  the  great  mass  of 
men.  That  they  do  not  make  all  who  possess 
them  great,  is  because  they  are  very  seldom  so 
grandly  developed  as  they  were  in  Gen.  Grant, 
and  this  is  i^artly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  seldom  or  never  given  to  any  man  to 
have  such  a  providentiai  training  as  was  given 
to  our  nation’s  deliverer. 

In  the  history  of  our  nation  during  the  War 
of  the  Rebeliion,  and  in  the  career  of  its  chief 
military  hero,  we  have  a  very  striking  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  promise  by  Zechariah :  “  In  that 
day  shall  the  Lord  defend  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem;  and  he  that  is  feeble  among  them 
at  that  day  shall  be  as  David ;  and  the  house 
of  David  shall  be  as  God,  as  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  before  them. ”  Gen.  Grant  was  the  “  fee¬ 
ble  ”  one  who  became  “as  David  ”  for  power 
and  victory  and  glory.  He  was  endowed  with 
only  those  gifts  and  qualities  which  are  com¬ 
mon  among  men,  and  which  did  not  lift  him 
above  mediocrity  until  the  theatre  and  the 
call  for  their  grander  display  came  to  him, 
and  then  he  was  never  found  wanting. 

These  qualities  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  originating  in  character,  distinct  from  intel¬ 
lect.  But  deeper  refiection  will  make  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  their  highest  development  they 
cannot  exist  without  corresponding  intellectu¬ 
al  gifts.  We  can  hardly  think  of  firmness  as 
existing  apart  from  clearness  of  judgment,  or 
of  persistence  without  supposing  that  the  end, 
which  may  be  very  far  off,  is  clearly  seen,  and 
that  means  have  been  wisely  chosen  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  end.  Simplicity  seems  but  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  wisdom,  which  is  knowledge  unit¬ 
ed  with  a  disposition  to  use  it  lor  the  best  pur¬ 
poses.  Patience  has  “  her  perfect  work  ”  only 
when  and  because  the  possessor  of  It  sees  that, 
despite  all  opposing  and  thwarting  infiuenees, 
steady  progress  is  being  made  towards  the  de¬ 
sired  end.  Magnanimity  can  reach  its  highest 
development  only  in  the  case  of  him  who,  hav¬ 
ing  a  wide  view  of  affairs,  sees  how  to  adapt 
means  to  ends.  And  thus  we  might  go  on  to 
show  how  all  these  qualities,  which  belong  dis¬ 
tinctively  to  character,  are  easily  resolvable 
into  intellectual  powers. 

Consider  these  qualities  in  exercise.  Note 
the  occasions  when  they  were  most  signally 
displayed.  It  was  always  when  a  weaker  man 
intellectually  would  have  broken  down  and 
failed,  as  so  many,  when  invested  with  inde¬ 
pendent  commands,  actually  did.  Space  does 
not  permit  amplification.  Only  suggestions 
towards  a  fuller  treatment  can  be  given.  We 
find,  then,  that  Gen.  Grant’s  firmness  was  al¬ 
ways  most  conspicuous  at  times  when  absolute 
clearness  of  judgment  was  indispensable,  and 
when  there  must  have  been  an  ability  instant¬ 
ly  to  detect  the  critical  moment,  and  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  command  the  requisite  resources  for 
turning  it  to  the  highest  advantage.  At  such 
times  any  weaker  man,  or  any  man  who  ix)s- 
sessed  merely  bull-dog  tenacity,  would  have 


failed.  We  find  that  his  persistency  was  nev¬ 
er  for  a  moment  relaxed,  and  we  argue  from 
this  that  with  his  firmness  there  was  combin¬ 
ed  a  rapid  and  unerring  exercise  of  judgment, 
which  enabled  him  to  see  that  the  end  was  at¬ 
tainable,  and  by  the  means  which  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  employing.  We  find  that  his  simplic¬ 
ity,  avoiding  all  pomp  and  show,  was  always 
the  same,  whether  as  second  lieutenant,  or  as 
a  leather  dealer,  or  as  a  commander  of  armies 
in  the  field  numbering  a  million  of  men,  or  as 
the  twice-chosen  ruler  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  nations,  and  we  argue  from  this  not  only 
greatness  of  character,  but  also  extraordinary 
strength  and  greatness  of  mind.  We  find  in 
his  magnanimity  not  only  the  instinct  of  a  no¬ 
ble  nature,  but  also  the  evidence  of  a  broad 
statesmanship,  which  to  the  conquest  of  arms 
would  add  the  nobler  conquest  of  kindness, 
as  at  Donelson,  at  Vicksburg,  at  Appomattox, 
and  most  of  all,  after  Lee’s  surrender,  when 
he  at  once  departed  for  Washington  without 
entering  the  Rebel  capital  which  his  genius 
had  conquered,  and  with  the  fall  of  which 
all  hope  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  perished. 
Knowing  the  feeling  of  the  Rebel  chiefs  with 
regard  to  their  capital,  Gen.  Grant  would  not 
add  to  their  bitterness  by  entering  its  streets  a 
conqueror  and  in  triumph.  Such  magnanimity, 
in  the  hour  of  supreme  victory,  argues  both 
greatness  of  mind  and  greatness  of  character. 

But  that  which  is,  perhaps,  the  crowning 
proof,  as  it  is  the  chief  source  of  Gen.  Grant’s 
greatness,  is  found  in  what  may  be  called  a 
natural,  as  distinguished  from  a  religious,  faith. 
That  is,  he  had  an  invincible  faith  that  the 
issue  of  each  successive  struggle  would  be 
successful,  that  the  final  result  would  be  a 
grand  and  crowning  triumph,  and  that  he  had, 
in  himself  and  at  his  command,  resources  which 
amply  justified  this  faith.  Indeed  it  was  this 
faith  which  made  him  a  man  of  such  a  self- 
controlled  and  quiet  spirit,  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  his  immovable  calmness  and 
firmness,  and  which  supported  him  under  im¬ 
mense  responsibilities,  labors,  and  hardships. 
In  all  this  he  was  like  Columbus,  of  whom  it 
has  been  said  that  he  had  a  natural  faith  in  his 
mathematical  and  geographical  deductions,  in 
his  personal  skill  as  a  navigator,  and  in  his 
power  of  command  over  men  of  feebler  wills. 

These  are  the  leading  and  most  conspic¬ 
uous  traits  in  the  character  of  Gen.  Grant. 
In  these,  common  though  they  are,  and  widely 
seen  among  men,  his  greatness  consisted.  And 
very  wonderful  it  is  to  see  how,  out  of  an  en¬ 
dowment  of  such  common  qualities,  height¬ 
ened  and  increased  in  power  perhaps  a  thou¬ 
sand  fold  by  the  tremendous  exigencies  of  the 
various  positions  to  which  he  was  successively 
called,  God  made  him  “  the  feeble  among  us,” 
to  beat  last  “as  David”— a  nation’s  hope  in 
the  day  of  battle,  their  pride  in  the  days  of 
lieace,  and  now,  when  he  is  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  one  of  the  most  commanding  names 
in  their  history.  Clement. 

FROM  THE  GULF  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

So  perfect  have  the  means  of  transportation 
become  between  the  North  and  the  South,  that 
the  traveller  can  look  from  the  window  of  his 
Pullman-car  on  Monday  evening,  and  see  the 
new  moon  casting  its  silvery  light  over  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  following  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  he  can  see  the  sun  scarcely  a  few 
hours  high,  shining  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

A  new  steel  bridge  recently  completed  at 
Henderson  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  possessing 
one  of  the  longest  spans  in  the  world,  shortens 
the  regular  route,  and  makes  a  practical  “  air¬ 
line  ”  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

We  left  Florida  last  week  with  the  thermom¬ 
eter  at  73°  Fahr.  on  our  front  balcony,  and  pass¬ 
ed  rapidly  through  half  a  dozen  States  with¬ 
out  any  marked  variation  from  this  tempera¬ 
ture  except  at  night,  when  the  weather  became 
quite  cool,  and  on  reaching  Chicago,  the 
breeze  that  came  to  us  from  the  lake  was  even 
chilly.  Abundant  rains  however  had  preced¬ 
ed  us,  laid  the  dust,  cooled  the  atmosphere, 
and  clothed  the  whole  country  with  a  fresh 
mantle  of  green. 

We  had  spent  a  fortnight  at  St.  Teresa,  a 
sea-side  resort  on  the  Gulf,  and  indulged  in  a 
somewhat  i>erilous  sail  of  thirty-five  miles 
around  the  stormy  South  Cape,  with  our 
friends,  ex-Governor  Bloxham  of  Florida,  and 
Dr.  Gamble  of  Tallahassee.  We  had  sea-bath¬ 
ing,  fishing,  and  boating  in  abundance,  and 
had  explored  the  deep  and  swift-flowing  St. 
Mark’s  river  in  a  steam-yacht,  and  plunged 
into  the  never-failing  sulphur  springs  of  the 
old  historic  town  of  Newport.  We  spent  the 
night  at  a  typical  Southern  mansion  of  the 
ante-bellum  style,  recently  the  property  and 
residence  of  old  Dr.  Beecher  (the  elder  brother 
of  Henry  Ward),  who  lived  here  in  voluntary 
exile  for  many  years.  The  house  stands  in  a 
secluded  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  im¬ 
mense  iwcan  trees,  with  a  somewhat  neglected 
garden  of  fruit  trees  and  flowers.  Broad-leaf¬ 
ed  bananas,  out-spreading  palms,  prickly- 
armed  orange  trees,  dark-leafed  magnolias, 
and  mammoth  live  oaks  added  to  the  deep 
shade  that  was  already  sufficiently  dense.  We 
sat  on  the  broad  veranda  in  the  cool  of  an  Au¬ 
gust  evening,  discussing  various  religious,  so¬ 
cial,  and  political  topics  with  a  group  of  South¬ 
erners,  who  represented  many  phases  of  opin¬ 
ion  differing  from  those  to  which  we  had  been 
accustomed.  One  keen-witted  lawyer  (the 
brother  of  the  original  of  “  The  Tallahassee 
Girl  ”),  who  had  seen  life  in  Texas  and  the 
Southwest,  and  had  served  on  this  very  coast 
in  the  Civil  War,  was  particularly  anxious  to 
impress  us  with  the  utter  hopelessness  and  un¬ 
reasonableness  of  all  religious  belief,  and  with 
true  consistency,  he  condemned  all  churches 
because  he  had  never  attended  any,  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  all  prayer  to  be  a  failure,  because  he 
himself  had  never  prayed.  A  Southern  lady 
who  had  lost  all  her  slaves  and  been  reduced 
to  ix)verty  by  the  war  (as  in  fact  has  been  the 
case  with  most  of  the  families  of  this  region), 
expressed  herself  most  vehemently  on  the 
“Yankees”  and  what  they  had  wrought  for 
the  South.  We  smiled  at  the  unexpected  out¬ 
burst  of  feeling,  and  told  her  it  was  all  the 
more  amusing  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first 
“  secession  ”  sentiment  we  had  heard  express¬ 
ed  during  a  two  years’  residence  in  Florida. 

All  the  ex-Confederate  officers  with  whom 
we  have  conversed  and  with  whom  we  have 
been  associated  on  the  most  intimate  terms, 
have  not  only  seemed  reconciled  to  the  results 
of  the  war,  but  in  many  instances  have  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  “  lost  cause  ”  was  a  very  mis¬ 
taken  one  after  all. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  been  free  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  in  many  important  respects  the  South 
had  been  grossly  misrepresented  during  the 
war,  and  subsetiuently,  by  political  dema¬ 
gogues,  whose  only  puriwse  was  to  inflame  the 
Northern  sentiment,  and  keep  alive  the  seeds 
of  strife.  Even  the  question  of  slavery  and  its 
overthrow  is  by  no  means  solved,  and  person¬ 
ally  we  believe  that  the  negro,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  was  better  off  in  every  respect  in  the 
days  of  slavery  than  he  is  in  his  present  demor¬ 
alized  and  uncared-for  condition.  This  we  say 
advisedly,  as  the  result  of  two  years’ experience 
with  the  colored  people  on  our  own  estate,  and 
on  neighboring  plantations.  Of  the  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  implied  by  involuntary  servitude,  we  do 
not  speak.  But  we  were  interested  in  a  remark 


made  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Beecher,  on  tie  ’ 
balcony  where  we  sat  with  a  group  of  Soum- 
erners,  at  his  old  home,  when  he  said,  in  Ms 
quiet  way,  but  with  the  emphasis  of  convicti^ 
“Sister  Harriet  wrote  a  very  fascinating  *- 
mance  when  she  penned  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  CabiJ’ 
but  it  lacked  entirely  the  element  of  truthfijl- 
ness,  and  that  she  herself  is  now  ready 
admit.”  Yet  that  little  book  did  more  to 
arouse  the  popular  sentiment  against  slavery 
and  the  slave  owner,  than  all  other  agencies 
combined. 

This  region  of  the  Gulf  was  the  scene  of 
many  skirmishes  during  the  war.  We  saw 
buildings  that  were  riddled  with  solid  shot; 
and  just  above  us,  on  the  St.  Mark’s  River,  is 
the  Natural  Bridge,  where  a  handful  of  youth¬ 
ful  Confederates  repulsed  the  only  Federal  ex¬ 
pedition  ever  sent  to  capture  Tallahassee.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  were  the  salt  works 
which  supplied  the  Southern  army.  These 
works  were  continually  shelled  and  destroyfid 
by  the  Union  gun-boats.  Frequent  attempts 
would  be  made  by  the  cotton  planters  of  Mid¬ 
dle  Florida,  to  run  the  blockade  on  this  part  of 
the  coast.  The  fabulous  price  of  cotton  in  the 
English  market  would  stimulate  them  to  take 
any  risk,  but  the  attempts  were  usually  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  as  the  gunboats  would  capture  the  ves¬ 
sels,  and  burn  the  cotton. 

The  fisheries  on  this  part  of  the  Gulf  coast 
are  practically  inexhaustible,  and  the  millions 
of  mullet,  trout,  terrapin,  red  snapper,  and 
others  of  the  finny  tribe,  supply  large  sections 
of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  We  have 
seen  within  an  hour’s  sail,  a  dozen  or  more 
sea-turtles  floating  on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf. 
Any  one  of  these  would  easily  have  carried  a 
man  on  his  back,  and  in  fact  the  method  the 
fishermen  employ  in  catching  them,  is  to 
spring  on  their  backs,  and  seize  them  by  the 
neck.  Sharks  and  alligators  are  also  abun¬ 
dant  here,  and  attain  an  immense  size.  One 
shark  who  “interviewed”  us  at  the  swimming 
wharf  was  sixteen  feet  long! 

Leaving  the  Atlantic  and  Pensacola  Railroad 
after  a  rapid  ride  of  ten  miles  along  an  unbro¬ 
ken  beach  where  an  uninterrupted  view  is  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  broad  and  land-locked  Bay  of 
Pensacola,  the  train  turns  to  the  northward, 
and  after  a  run  of  40  miles  the  “  junction  ”  Is 
reached  where  we  connect  with  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad,  and  await  the  north¬ 
bound  train  that  soon  comes  thundering  along 
from  New  Orleans.  The  next  morning  finds 
us  at  Montgomery,  and  the  evening  at  Nash¬ 
ville.  All  day  long  we  have  sped  through  the 
fertile  fields  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  The 
cotton  and  corn  crops  are  enormous.  The 
rains  that  preceded  us  had  freshened  up  the 
whole  country,  laid  the  dust,  and  cleared  the 
atmosphere.  The  crops  were  at  their  best  and 
were  well  cultivated.  The  cotton  plants  were 
especially  thrifty,  and  give  promise  of  an  un¬ 
precedented  crop.  If  the  much-dreaded  “  cat- 
apillar”  keeps  off  a  little  longer,  the  cotton 
crop  throughout  the  Southern  States  this  year 
will  be  the  largest  since  the  war.  Manufac¬ 
turing  interests  are  also  coming  to  the  front, 
and  the  “new  South”  is  taking  a  new  start. 

As  we  approached  Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
King  Cotton  gave  place  to  grasses  and  grains. 
Buckeye  mowers  and  McCormick  reapers  were 
at  work,  and  thousands  of  hay-stacks  came 
into  view. 

We  passed  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 
and  thought  of  stopping  there  to  “cool  off,” 
but  the  train  reached  Cave  City  at  midnight, 
when  the  temperature  was  very  chilly  and  the 
outlook  very  dark,  and  we  concluded  to  defer 
exploring  the  cave  until  our  return.  At  Louis¬ 
ville,  we  discerned  the  huge  outlines  of  the 
building  where  the  Southern  Exposition  is 
soon  to  be  held.  It  will  open  Aug.  15th  and 
close  Oct.  24th.  At  Indianapolis  we  strolled 
around  the  city  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  found 
the  streets  broad  and  beautiful,  the  parl^ 
fresh  and  green,  and  an  appearance  of  thxifn 
every uusines^ 
blockj  were  decked  i^  ,«r»urning.  All  the  pa> 
pers.  North  and  South,  were  filled  with  the 
telegraphic  details  of  the  funeral  pageant  as  it 
slowly  moved  from  Mt.  MacGregor  to  the  Riv¬ 
erside  tomb.  It  seemed  as  though  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  State  in  the  Union  was  riveted 
for  the  time  being  on  the  last  rites  and  honors 
paid  to  the  great  General  whose  loss  the  nation 
sincerely  mourned.  In  Chicago  the  signs  o^ 
genuine  grief  were  still  more  marked,  and  the 
emblems  of  mourning  were  more  elaborate. 
The  public  buildings  were  tastefully  draped, 
and  many  private  dwellings  were  festooned  in 
black. 

The  most  impressive  thing  about  Chicago  is 
the  city  itself.  We  never  enter  it  without  a 
feeling  of  awe.  This  time  we  entered  it  from 
the  South,  and  for  a  full  hour  our  train  swept 
at  full  speed  around  the  suburbs  of  the  great 
metropolis,  before  we  found  a  place  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  endless  maze  of  warehouses,  build¬ 
ings,  and  network  of  railways,  and  rolled  at 
length  into  the  subterranean  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  deix)t. 

Passing  along  brilliantly  lighted  streets, 
where  gas  and  electricity  combined  in  turning 
night  into  day,  where  thousands  of  well  dress¬ 
ed  people  sauntered  leisurely  along,  and  lines  of 
well  filled  street-cars  were  propelled  by  invisi¬ 
ble  cables,  and  each  succeeding  block  of  stores 
seemed  more  attractive  than  the  last,  and 
everybody  appeared  to  be  In  the  best  of  spirits, 
we  at  length  found  ourselves  comfortably 
quartered  at  the  Clifton  House. 

When  we  last  stopped  here  Gen.  Grant  was 
a  guest  at  the  Palmer  House,  just  across  the 
street,  and  the  whole  city  of  Chicago  was  doing 
its  best  to  give  him  a  good  time,  and  welcome 
him  home  from  his  recent  trip  around  the 
world. 

Many  of  his  old  army  comrades  were  there, 
including  Sheridan  and  Sherman,  and  a  host 
of  the  scar-worn  veterans,  who  have  since 
marched  behind  his  bier.  The  General  was 
stoical  and  subdued  in  the  midst  of  all  the  mil¬ 
itary  and  civic  pageantry  gotten  up  in  his 
honor,  and  occasionally  touched  his  hat  with 
one  hand  while  in  the  other  he  held  the  inevit¬ 
able  cigar.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  private 
interview  with  the  General,  at  the  residence  of 
Col.  Fred.  Grant,  who  was  then  living  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  we  found  him  as  agreeable  and  un¬ 
assuming  as  any  ordinary  citizen  would  be. 
In  fact,  we  might  have  taken  him  for  a  retired 
and  respectable  Western  farmer,  with  his  face 
a  little  careworn,  and  his  manner  a  little 
abrupt. 

As  we  entered,  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
gentlemanly  Japanese,  who  had  accomimnied 
the  General  in  his  recent  trip.  After  a  few 
words  with  him,  and  with  Col.  Fred.  Grant, 
the  latter  took  us  in,  and  introduced  us  to  his 
father,  who  was  sitting  alone  in  the  library. 
He  occupied  a  large  easy  chair,  and  puffed  his 
cigar  quietly,  while  looking  over  some  maps 
and  communications  just  sent  him  from  Mex¬ 
ico. 

He  asked  us  to  be  seated,  and  after  a  brief 
conversation  on  various  points  of  interest  in 
India,  China,  and  Japan,  which  he  had  so  re¬ 
cently  visited,  we  invited  him  to  atbmd  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  stereopticon  views  entitled  “Around 
the  World  in  80  Minutes,”  to  be  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening  in  Dr.  Gibson’s  (Presbyterian) 
Church,  which  his  son.  Col.  Fred.  Grant,  at¬ 
tended.  We  thought  the  scenes  would  refresh 
his  memory  on  his  recent  travels,  and  we  even 


Invited  him  to  “make  a  few  remarks”  on 
them!  He  received  the  proposal  very  pleas¬ 
antly,  and  replied  that  he  would  gladly  accept 
but  that  on  the  morrow  he  expected  to  start 
for  Cuba,  and  as  in  the  meanwhile  the  Union 
League  Club  had  him  in  hand,  his  time  was 
much  curtailed  and  was  not  his  own.  The 
General  thanked  us  for  a  little  book  we  gave 
him  on  life  in  Jaimn,  and  said  that  some  of  the 
pleasantest  experiences  of  his  journey  were  in 
that  strange  but  interesting  country.  We  saw 
him  the  next  day  at  a  public  reception  at  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  where  with  a  multitude 
of  others,  we  shook  his  hand  for  the  last  time, 
and  as  the  throngs  pressed  around  him  and  the 
perspiration  stood  on  his  brow,  we  marvelled 
at  the  patience  with  which  the  great  hero  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  martyrized  to  the  popular 
will.  Chicago  has  had  its  funeral  procession, 
both  military  and  civic,  on  the  same  day  as 
that  of  the  imposing  pageant  which  passed  up 
Broadway  to  the  Riverside  tomb ;  and  in  every 
way  possible  the  city  has  added  its  tribute  of 
respect  and  sorrow  to  the  dead. 

Passing  along  Michigan  avenue,  with  its 
handsomely-draped  houses  on  one  side,  and 
its  fresh  green  lawn  leading  down  to  the  lake 
on  the  other,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  colos¬ 
sal  and  circular  brick  building  (opposite  the 
grand  Exposition  Hall),  and  saw  an  announce¬ 
ment  in  large  letters  of  the  new  scenic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  “  Battle  of  Shiloh,”  which 
had  been  oi^ened  to  the  public  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore.  Remembering  the  vivid  effect  of  the 
“  Siege  of  Paris  ”  which  we  had  once  visited  on 
the  Champs  Elys6e,  we  at  once  entered  this 
new  and  more  striking  panorama,  and  passing 
through  a  dark  corridor,  emerged  apparently 
on  top  of  a  low  ridge  or  parapet  thrown  up  in 
the  middle  of  “  the  old  washed-out  road,”  with 
the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  Civil  War  raging 
around  us.  All  the  elements  of  excitement 
and  horror  were  there,  and  the  scenery  was  so 
real,  and  the  tragic  and  artistic  effects  so  i^er- 
fect,  that  one  almost  drew  back  involuntarily 
from  the  terrible  scene  of  slaughter.  “This 
battle,”  as  an  old  soldier  well  said  in  describ¬ 
ing  it,  “  was  the  first  great  field  fight  of  the 
war.  It  was  a  death-grapple  of  the  Western 
men  of  the  Western  continent.  The  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  conflict  at  once  became  apparent, 
and  rebellion  stood  forth  in  all  its  gigantic 
reality.  From  that  hour  all  sentimental  talk 
of  an  easy  conquest  ceased  upon  both  sides.” 
It  was  also  the  most  sanguinary  in  proiwrtion 
to  the  numbers  engaged,  and  the  desperate 
bravery  of  the  combatants  only  increased  the 
terrible  carnage  on  both  sides.  The  scene  of 
the  panorama  is  the  fatal  “  Hornet’s  Nest  ”  of 
the  second  day’s  fight  at  2.30  in  the  afternoon, 
when  Prentiss’s  division  had  been  driven  back, 
and  Gen.  Grant  and  staff  arrive  on  the  field  as 
four  Confederate  brigades  are  being  hurled 
against  the  Federal  line,  which  is  slowly  fall¬ 
ing  back.  The  falling  leaves  of  Autumn  strew 
the  ground,  the  tree-tops  are  cut  and  splinter¬ 
ed  with  shot  and  shell,  the  woods  are  filled 
with  dead  and  dying  men,  and  broken  guns, 
empty  canteens,  and  tattered  battle-flags  are 
scattered  abqut  among  the  bushes.  Union 
batteries  are  hard  at  work,  and  Confederate 
sharpshooters  are  picking  off  the  gunners, 
while  solid  columns  of  troops  in  blue  and  but¬ 
ternut  and  gray  are  charging  through  the 
woods,  and  engaging  in  hand  to  hand  encoun¬ 
ters. 

Pittsburg  Landing  can  be  seen  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  Tennessee  River,  where  the 
gunboats  and  transports  lie.  Also  the  old  Shi¬ 
loh  church,  and  the  place  where  Gen.  Wallace 
was  killed,  where  Gen.  Prentiss  surrendered, 
and  where  the  brave  Confederate  Gen.  Albert 
Sidney  Johnson  fell.  Shells  are  bursting 
everywhere,  and  the  sound  of  the  distant  can¬ 
nonade  is  rendered  all  the  more  real  by  a 
thunder  storm  raging  outside  the  building, 
while  dark  clouds  and  shadows  flit  across  the 
lig^g^pe.  A  negro  cabin  is  in  the  foreground, 
wSBW'swupaiuTtiimcneu  out  in  the  doorway, 
and  white  rabbits  nibbling  a  cabbage  leaf ; 
live  sparrows  also  twitter  and  flutter  among 
the  leafless  trees.  Every  detail  is  true  to  South¬ 
ern  life  and  scenery,  and  to  one  who  had  just 
come  through  the  historic  section  of  country 
here  depicted,  the  scene  appeared  intensely  In¬ 
teresting.  The  fact  that  the  final  victor  on 
this  fleld  of  deadly  carnage  had  himself  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  great  Destroyer,  and  was  at 
the  moment  being  followed  to  thQ  grave  by 
many  of  the  veterans  whom  he  here  command¬ 
ed,  gave  additional  solemnity  to  the  occasion. 
Gen.  Grant  sat  quietly  on  a  cream-colored 
horse,  with  hand  extended,  directing  Col.  Mc¬ 
Pherson  to  hurry  up  the  reinforcements  of 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace’s  brigade.  Near  him  are 
Gen.  Buell,  Col.  Webster,  Major  Rawlins,  and 
other  members  of  his  staff,  all  well  mounted, 
and  presenting  a  striking  group  in  the  midst 
of  a  scene  that  made  one  shudder  to  contem¬ 
plate.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  General 
Grant’s  headquarters  were  in  the  saddle,  and 
here  among  these  bursting  shells  and  flying 
missiles  of  destruction ,  .vith  scores  of  brave  men 
falling  on  every  side,  he  achieved  the  results 
which  saved  the  Union,  and  won  the  honors 
which  his  grateful  countrymen  have  laid  upon 
his  tomb.  Having  read  the  General’s  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  in  The  Century,  and  also 
the  interesting  Confederate  account  of  the 
same  battle,  we  were  fully  able  to  appreciate 
its  stirring  memories. 

We  left  the  great  rotunda,  and  finding  that 
the  storm  had  cleared  away,  passed  on  a  few 
blocks  to  another  great  building,  where  we  wit¬ 
nessed  the  ‘  ‘  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  ”  and  the  fatal 
charge  of  Pickett’s  brigade.  This  panorama  is 
more  extensive  and  picturesque  than  the  other, 
but  not  so  thrilling  in  its  effect.  Leaving  these 
war-like  fields  of  battle  and  bloodshed,  we 
strolled  through  the  palatial  corridors  of  the 
new  Board  of  'Trade  building,  and  then  enter¬ 
ed  one  of  the  half  dozen  mammoth  brick 
structures,  fourteen  stories  high,  which  have 
sprung  up  around  it,  and  taking  the  lightning 
elevator,  were  soon  on  the  stone-paved  roof  of 
the  building,  where  smoky  Chicago  was  spread 
out  below  us,  and  in  the  distance  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 

■NTBIUNO  INTO  HIS  FATHKR’S  LAHORS. 

To  a  lady-helper  in  Connecticut,  a  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  in 
Georgia  reports :  “  I  have  just  attended  the 
dedication  of  a  new  house  of  worship  at  a  place 
where  six  years  ago  I  made  my  first  Sunday- 
school  missionary  address  in  a  Sunday-school 
organized  by  my  lather  (also  a  missionary  of 
the  American  Sunday-school  Union),  preparing 
the  way  lor  a  church.  It  was  organized  as  a 
Union  church,  and  so  remains;  and  not  less 
than  ten  Sunday-schools  have  grown  out  of  its 
influences.  The  first  superintendent  of  that 
school  now  has  charge  of  two  schools.  That 
father  has  passed  away,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
his  son  to  find  here  one  of  his  memorials. 
Another  school  organized  by  me  last  year  has 
been  so  blessed  to  the  young  superintendent 
that  he  has  left  it  for  college,  to  prepare  to 
preach.  Another  school,  which  met  a  year  ago 
under  a  brush  arbor,  now  has  a  church  organ¬ 
ization  and  regular  preaching.” 

So  the  large-hearted  and  liberal  “Yankee” 
woman  is  doing  good  by  her  missionary  and 
money  in  the  South.  May  such  cases  be  mul¬ 
tiplied. 


“A  NEGLECTED  HYMN.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist : 

Dear  Sir :  The  hymn  about  which  “Clement” 
inquires  in  The  Evangelist  of  Aug.  13th,  is  a 
portion  only  of  No,  100,  Book  II.,  in  “  Psalms 
and  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,”  a  collection 
used  generally  in  New  England  fifty  years  ago. 
The  whole  is  as  follows,  entitled 

THE  PRESENCE  OP  CHRIST  IS  THE  LIFE  OF  MY  SOUL. 

How  full  of  anguish  is  the  thought. 

How  it  distracts  and  tears  ray  heart. 

If  God,  at  last,  ray  sovereign  Judge, 

Should  frown,  and  bid  ray  soul  “  Depart  ”  ! 

Lord,  when  I  quit  this  earthly  stage. 

Where  shall  I  fly  but  to  Thy  breast  ? 

For  I  have  sought  no  other  home. 

For  I  have  learned  no  other  rest. 

I  cannot  live  contented  here 
Without  some  glimpses  of  Thy  face ; 

And  heaven,  without  Thy  presence  there. 
Would  be  a  dark  and  tiresome  place. 

When  earthly  cares  engross  the  day, 

And  hold  my  thoughts  aside  from  Thee, 

The  shining  hours  of  cheerful  light 
Are  long  and  tedious  yeare  to  me. 

And  if  no  evening  visit ’s  paid 
Between  my  Saviour  and  my  soul. 

How  dull  the  night !  how  sad  the  shade ! 

How  mournfully  the  minutes  roll ! 

This  flesh  of  mine  might  learn  as  soon 
To  live,  yet  part  with  all  my  bloo<l ; 

To  breathe  when  vital  air  is  gone. 

Or  thrive  and  grow  without  my  food. 

Christ  is  my  light,  my  life,  my  care. 

My  blessed  hope,  my  heavenly  prize ; 

Dearer  than  all  my  passions  are. 

My  limbs,  my  bowels,  or  my  eyes. 

The  strings  that  twine  about  my  heart. 
Tortures  and  racks  may  tear  them  off; 

But  they  can  never,  never  part 
With  their  dear  hold  of  Christ  my  love. 

My  God !  and  can  a  humble  child 
That  loves  Thee  with  a  flame  so  high. 

Be  ever  from  Thy  face  exiled 
Without  the  pity  of  Thine  eye  ? 

Impossible !  for  Thine  own  hands 
Have  tied  my  heart  so  fast  to  Thee ; 

And  in  Thy  Book  the  promise  stands. 

That  where  Thou  art  Thy  frleniis  must  be. 

This  was  a  favorite  hymn  of  a  dear  invalid 
aunt  of  mine.  Often  in  my  young  days  have  I 
heard  her  rejieat  it,  with  closed  eyes  and  fold¬ 
ed  hands,  and  an  impassioned  tone  which  I 
can  never  forget. 

She  often  stopped  at  the  third  and  fourth 
verses  for  comments  which  should  impress 
me,  then  a  beginner  in  the  ways  of  God.  Her 
enunciation  of  the  two  first  lines  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  was  strong  and  emphatic ;  and  that  “  Im¬ 
possible  !  ”  I  seem  to  hear  yet,  though  the 
dear  one  has  been  lifted  from  that  couch  of 
pain  and  weakness  to  perfect  bliss  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

I  do  not  think  there  appeared  to  her,  or  any 
one  who  ever  heard  the  hymn  from  her  lips, 
anything  about  it  “  commonplace  in  thought 
or  poor  in  expression.”  Every  line  was  rich 
with  holy  thought  and  feeling.  Her  very  face, 
as  she  recited  the  words,  seemed  glorified. 
She  used  to  say :  “  I  am  so  glad  Dr.  Watts 
could  utter  so  beautifully  the  feelings  of  my 
soul ;  the  adoring  love,  the  strong  confidence, 
the  sure  hope  that  are  within  me.” 

I  keep  this,  with  a  few  other  sacred  hymns, 
in  my  Bible,  as  a  memento  of  one  who  is  now 
an  angel  in  heaven ;  and  the  older  I  grow  the 
more  I  think  I  appreciate,  in  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  the  holy  fervor  that  indited  it. 

H.  E.  B. 


FRONTING  ON  THE  ADIRONDACKS. 

By  Rev.  M.  L.  P.  Hill. 

From  the  mountain  slopes  and  orange  fields 
of  Southern  California  to  the  pine  clad  hills  of 
Northern  New  York,  just  fronting'on  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  is  a  long  stride;  and  while  the  two 
regions,  so  widely  separated,  are  in  marked 
contrast,  they  have  each  their  own  wonderful 
interest  and  beauty,  of  which  one  never  tires. 
This  great  wilderness,  almost  in  the  heart  of 
the  EmpireState,  stretching  hundreds  of  miles 
to  the  north  and  fairly  skirting  the  Canadian 
Dominion— Who  has  not  heard  of  it  ?  and  sure¬ 
ly  no  one  could  ever  traverse  it  and  not  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  its  diversified  scenery,  now  quiet¬ 
ly  picturesque,  and  again  wild  and  grand  as 
any  Rocky  Mountain  fastness. 

Here,  as  at  one  of  its  gateways,  we  have  been 
pitching  our  tent,  or  rather  have  found,  all 
furnished  to  our  hand,  what  some  people  by 
way  of  distinction  call  a  cottage,  but  which  we 
have  christened  Pine  Lodge ;  and  for  the  time 
being  it  is  all  our  own,  just  as  much  as  if  we 
had  the  deed  of  it,  and  somehow  our  sense  of 
ownership  is  more  than  we  ever  felt  before. 
Easily  accessible  to  the  outside  world,  we  come 
and  go  at  will,  and  are  especially  happy  that 
we  can  so  readily  step  into  the  shoes,  if  we  do 
not  fill  them,  of  some  of  the  brethren  in  the 
pastorate  who  are  off  on  their  vacations. 

Our  cottage  has  two  very  important  appenda¬ 
ges— a  front  and  back  jiorch ;  from  the  one  we 
look  into  a  grove  of  maples  and  pines,  and  from 
the  other  we  never  tire  watching  the  swift, 
flowing  Sa-con-da-ga,  shooting  out  from  the 
mountains  near  Nort  hampton,  and  which,  as 
the  Indians  tell  us,  means  much  water.  As  we 
are  the  only  dwellers  here,  except  one  other 
family,  it  might  be  supposed  we  would  have  a 
lonely  time  of  it ;  but  beside  the  river  that  is 
constant  company,  and  the  song  of  the  birds, 
people  young  and  old  are  i>a8sing  our  door  al¬ 
most  every  hour  of  the  day.  This  grove  em¬ 
braces  some  twelve  acres  owned  by  a  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour,  who  has  laid  the  whole  of  it  out  in 
building  lots  and  drive-ways,  and  with  the 
goodly  number  of  sal  es  he  has  already  made, 
he  is  likely  to  make  out  of  it  a  successful  ven¬ 
ture. 

Just  across  the  road-way  yonder  and  up  the 
ridge  on  a  pleasant  rise  of  ground,  is  quite  a 
settlement,  called  the  Northville  Camp 
Ground.  The  terminus  of  the  Fonda,  Johns¬ 
town  &  Gloversville  Railroad,  is  j  ust  beyond. 
The  Company  own  the  ground!,  and  while 
they  do  not  exactly  run  the  camp-meetings, 
their  enterprise  has  so  abounded  that  the  wild 
forest  of  a  few  years  ago  has  been  converted 
into  an  attractive  resort.  To  those  who  will 
build  cottages,  they  give  a  plat  of  ground,  and 
there  are  already  some  three  hundred  of  them 
scattered  about — many  of  them  very  cozy  and 
tasty  in  appearance,  if  not  so  spacious.  Re¬ 
duced  rates  over  the  road,  are  granted  to  all 
the  cottagers  and  their  guests.  A  large  and  at¬ 
tractive  pavilion  has  just  been  erected.  Walks 
in  various  directions  wind  through  the  grove, 
and  in  due  time  will  come,  doubtless,  rustic 
bridges  over  the  glens  and  waterfalls  and  am¬ 
pler  path-ways  and  a  system  of  drainage.  The 
place  affords  also  a  hotel.  Plcnicers  come 
here  by  the  thousands ;  and  soon  will  begin  the 
camp-meetings — the  Methodists,  the  St.  John’s 
Temperance  Prohibitionists,  and  the  Salva¬ 
tionists.  As  the  President  of  the  Railroad, 
Hon.  W.  J.  Heacock,  Is  a  Presbyterian  Elder,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  no  Sunday  trains  will  be 
run  on  any  pretext. 

This  locality  is  a  fine  health  resort.  On  the 
edge  of  the  great  piny  wilderness  the  air  comes 
laden  with  its  balsam  odors,  with  special  heal¬ 
ing  qualities  to  many  an  invalid.  A  committee 
of  eminent  physicians,  I  am  told,  a  few  years 
ago,  after  they  had  gone  the  country  over, 
designated  this  very  spot  as  being  in  its  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  the  most  perfect  natural  sanita¬ 
rium  to  be  found. 

The  whole  region  around  is  historic  ground. 
Off  there,  in  plain  sight,  is  the  old  wagon  road 


of  a  hundred  years  ago,  over  which  Washing¬ 
ton’s  army  passed  from  Schenectady  into  Can¬ 
ada.  Over  all  Central  New  York,  when  our 
ancestors  began  to  subdue  these  forests,  roam¬ 
ed  the  Five  Nations,  as  the  English  called  them, 
a  confederacy  of  aborigines,  in  some  respects 
the  finest  and  most  formidable  of  all  their 
race.  Their  great  warriors  were  the  Mohawks ; 
here  were  their  camping  grounds,  and  no  won¬ 
der  when  they  set  out  on  their  war  path  they 
carried  such  terror  to  the  French  and  English 
settlements.  The  early  settlers  were  the  Fon¬ 
das,  Schuylers,  Stoners,  Wagners,  and  others 
whose  family  descendants  are  scattered  here¬ 
abouts. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  a  remarkable  charac¬ 
ter,  whose  public  life  honorably  connects  him 
with  the  early  history  of  this  State,  came  to 
these  parts  almost  forty  years  before  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  He  did  much  in  those  early 
days  for  this  whole  region— establishing  the 
first  free  school,  which  was  located  at  Johns¬ 
town;  built  the  first  Episcopal  church;  and 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  showed  himself 
such  a  master  of  diplomacy  that  he  might  well 
be  taken  as  a  model  by  our  high  civil  function¬ 
aries  in  their  dealings  with  these  greatly 
wronged  people  on  our  frontiers.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam’s  hindness  and  his  strict  honesty  in  dealing 
with  the  red  man,  gave  him  his  great  power 
over  them,  and  they  are  two  very  essential 
factors  to  be  remembered  in  solving  this  much 
vexed  problem,  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
poor  Indian.  Old  Fort  Johnson,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Amsterdam  on  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  was  originally  built  by  the  Baron  for 
a  private  residence,  and  was  one  of  the  several 
that  he  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  country.  It  still  stands  and  is  occupied 
as  a  home  by  one  of  the  old  and  wealthy  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  Mohawk  valley.  Aaron  Burr,  it  is 
said,  visited  here  in  1782,  and  was  so  taken 
with  the  siH)t  that  he  proi>osed  to  buy  it ;  but 
we  are  spared  the  taint  of  such  ownership,  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  had  possession. 
Another,  and  the  most  palatial  residence,  was 
his  mansion  at  Johnstown,  the  present  county 
seat  of  Fulton  County,  known  as  the  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Johnson  Hall.  It  was  built  by  him  in 
1763,  as  appears  from  a  well  preserved  letter  in 
his  own  hand  writing,  which  I  have  recently 
seen.  Beautiful  for  situation,  and  somewhat 
modernized  in  its  interior,  the  present  genial 
owner  of  this  ancient  house,  Mr.  John  E.  Wells, 
in  whose  family  it  has  been  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury,  with  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  visitors  (and 
they  are  many)  points  out,  among  other  things, 
the  hacks  on  the  mahogany  stair  railing  which 
the  old  Indian  Chief  Brandt  cut  with  his  toma¬ 
hawk  in  1780,  when  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  the 
miserable  Tory  chieftain,  they  were  making  an 
invasion  of  the  country.  Here  the  original 
proprietor  lived  like  an  English  nobleman. 
His  retinue  of  servants  was  large,  and  his 
manner  of  life  such  as  to  give  the  idea  of 
grandeur  to  the  natives  round  about.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  connected  with  the  Baronet’s 
history,  that  his  victory  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
George,  1755,  proved  to  be  one  of  a  series  that 
ended  the  rule  of  the  Canadian  French  in  our 
country.  He  is  buried  in  the  Episcopal  church¬ 
yard  at  Johnstown,  a  simple  mound  marking 
the  spot  where  he  lies.  The  people  of  that 
town  owe  it  to  themselves  to  erect  a  suitable 
monument  over  his  grave. 

Another  class  of  men  have  left  their  mark, 
though  in  a  different  way,  in  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  people  scattered  over  all  these  hills 
and  valleys.  Of  such  was  Rev.  Dr.  Yale,  for 
nigh  fifty  years  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Kingsboro.  He  drilled  his  people 
in  the  Catechism  as  systematically  as  a  gener¬ 
al  drills  his  battalions.  Contemporary  with 
him  in  the  Church  of  Johnstown  was  Dr.  Mair, 
an  old  Scotchman  under  whose  ministry  a 
stalwart  race  of  Christians  was  reared.  This 
church  is  just  reaching  its  centennial,  and  auclL. 
an  anniversary  ought  to  be  a  red  letter  day  in 
the  history  of  tirat  pfW>pI6.  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Wood  of  the  Mayfield  Church,  is  another  of 
these  honored  names.  One  of  the  best  theolo¬ 
gians  of  the  old  Albany  Presbytery,  he  was 
content  to  do  his  work  in  this  small  fleld,  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  fifty  years,  when  if  he  had 
listened  to  calls  from  abroad,  he  could  have 
occupied  some  of  the  high  places  of  Zion.  I 
stood  a  few  days  ago  by  his  grave,  and  recall¬ 
ing  the  man  and  his  work,  I  could  but  wish 
for  my  brethren  and  myself  the  same  love  for 
the  truth  and  zeal  in  defending  it,  that  he 
had.  Then  there  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  S.  Good- 
ale,  so  recently  deceased,  for  thirty-four  years 
the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Am¬ 
sterdam.  That  large  and  flourishing  congre¬ 
gation  shows  the  work  of  his  hand.  If  he  had 
been  in  secular  or  political  life,  he  would  have 
been  a  master  organizer  and  leader  of  men. 
His  people  are  just  erecting  a  monument  over 
his  grave.  The  fathers,  where  are  they  ? 

These  were  pioneers  In  civilization  and  mor¬ 
al  reform,  and  they  wrought  with  high  pur¬ 
pose  and  effect.  The  work  of  laying  founda¬ 
tions  is  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
of  all,  and  we  of  to-day  are  but  entering  into 
such  labors.  May  we  do  as  well  for  those  who 
come  after  us. 

Pine  Lodge,  NorUivllle,  N.  T.  August  13. 


“CHRIST,  THE  GREAT  PHYSICIAN.” 

Mr.  Editor:  Please  permit  a  subscriber  of 
twenty  years  to  return  thanks  to  the  subscrib¬ 
er  of  fifty  years  for  his  most  excellent  letter  in 
The  Evangelist  of  Aug.  13.  This  venerable 
minister  is  pained  because  some  who  profess 
Christianity  make  light  of  “  Christ  healing  the 
sick”  now,  adding  “he  knows  it  is  true,  and 
that  hundreds  of  others  also  can  testify  to  It.” 
Yes,  the  writer  of  this  also  can  testify  to  it.  I 
was  brought  low— yea,  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave;  given  up  by  the  physicians  to  die — 
when  the  Lord  helped  me  and  raised  me  up. 
Yes,  I  know  the  promise  is  true  and  faithful 
“  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and 
the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up.”  Some  think  we 
should  say  “  if  it  be  the  Lord’s  will.”  Is  it  not 
His  will  to  fulfil  His  promise  ?  Did  He  ever 
fail  to  do  this  ?  and  is  there  any  condition  con¬ 
nected  with  the  promise?  Yes,  and  always. 
“According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you,”  and 
that  is  all.  I  challenge  any  one  to  find  any 
other.  The  trouble  is  unbelief,  and  that  is  the 
whole  of  it.  I  know  it  by  experience,  Chris¬ 
tians  do  not  believe  God.  He  says  “  Call  upon 
Me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver 
you.”  They  do  not  believe  it,  and  therefore 
fail  to  get  the  deliverance. 

I  am  glad  we  have  in  Troy  a  “  Faith  Home,” 
where  God  is  taken  at  His  word,  “  Trust  in  the 
Lord  and  do  good,  so  shait  thou  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  verily  thou  shait  be  fed,”  and  that 
now,  as  for  several  years.  His  believing  ones 
are  not  only  “  doing  good,”  but  God  is  feeding 
them,  both  body  and  soul.  Let  us  remember 
the  ilcripture  quoted  by  your  venerable  oorre- 
spondent— “  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever.”  We  change ;  He  changes 
never.  “  He  healed  all  that  were  sick,”  means 
all  that  believe ;  and  He  is  doing  this  now  all 
over  our  land  and  the  world :  yes,  in  India  He 
is  doing  it,  as  well  as  here ;  and  He  is  waiting 
to  do  it  for  all  who  will  believe.  'The  only 
conditions  with  Him  are  “  Believest  thou  that 
I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  ”  The  Lord  deliver  His 
people  from  “  unbelief,”  the  “  sin  of  the 
world.”  E.  M.  B. 

Troy,  N.  X.,  Aug.  17.  ltl». 
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SaBdajr,  8«pt.  6,  1885. 

ELIJAH  TRANSLATED. 

Bt  j.  olehtwoxth  butler,  b.d. 

The  Lesson :  2  Kinfft  a.  1-15. 

1.  And  It  came  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  would  take  up 
Elijah  into  bearen  by  a  whirlwind,  that  Elijah  went  with 
Elisha  from  Ollgal. 

а.  And  Elijah  said  unto  Elisha,  Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee; 
tor  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  Bethel.  And  Elisha  said  unto 
him.  As  the  Ixird  llreth,  and  as  thy  soul  Ureth,  I  will  not 
leare  thee.  So  they  went  down  to  Bethel. 

I.  And  the  sons  of  the  prophets  that  were  at  Bethel  came 
forth  to  Elisha,  and  said  unto  him,  Knowest  thou  that 
the  Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  from  thy  head  to-day  f 
And  he  said.  Tea,  I  know  It;  hold  ye  your  peace. 

4.  And  Elijah  said  unto  him,  Elisha,  tarry  here,  I  pray 
thee ;  for  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  Jericho.  And  he  said. 
As  the  lord  llyeth,  and  as  thy  soul  lireth,  I  will  not  leave 
thee.  So  they  came  to  Jericho. 

б.  And  the  sons  of  the  prophets  that  were  at  Jericho  came 
to  Elisha,  and  said  unto  him,  Knowest  thou  that  the  Lord 
will  take  away  thy  master  from  thy  head  to-day  f  And  he 
answered.  Tea,  I  know  it;  hold  ye  your  peace. 

6.  And  Elijah  said  unto  him.  Tarry,  I  pray  thee,  here; 
for  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  Jordan.  And  he  said.  As  the 
Lord  llveth,  and  as  thy  soul  llveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee. 
And  they  two  went  on. 

7.  And  urty  men  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  went,  and 
Stood  to  view  afar  off;  and  they  two  stood  by  Jordan. 

8.  And  Elijah  took  his  mantle,  and  wrapped  It  together, 
and  smote  the  waters,  and  they  were  divided  hither  and 
thither,  so  that  they  two  went  over  on  dry  ground. 

9.  And  It  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  gone  over,  that 
Elijah  said  unto  Elisha,  Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thee,  be¬ 
fore  I  be  taken  away  from  thee.  And  Elisha  said,  I  pray 
thee,  let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me. 

10.  And  he  said.  Thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thing ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  If  thou  see  me  when  I  am  taken  from  thee.  It  shall  be 
so  unto  thee ;  but  If  not.  It  shall  not  be  so. 

II.  And  It  came  to  pass,  as  they  still  went  on,  and  talked, 
that,  behold,  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  lire,  and  horses 
of  llto,  and  parted  them  both  asunder;  and  Elijah  went  up 
by  a  whirlwind  Into  heaven. 

12.  And  Elisha  saw  It,  and  he  cried.  My  father,  my  father, 
the  chsirlot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof  I  And  be 
saw  him  no  more :  and  he  took  hold  of  his  own  clothes, 
and  rent  them  In  two  plecee. 

13.  He  took  up  also  ^e  mantle  of  Elijah  that  tell  from 
him,  and  went  back,  and  stood  by  the  bank  of  Jordan ; 

14.  And  he  took  the  mantle  of  Elijah  that  fell  from  him, 
and  he  smote  the  waters,  and  said.  Where  Is  the  I/>rd  Ood 
of  Elijah  r  And  when  he  also  had  smitten  the  waters,  they 
parted  hither  and  thither :  and  Elisha  went  over. 

15.  And  when  the  sons  of  the  prophets  which  were  to  view 
at  Jericho  saw  him,  they  said.  The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth 
rest  on  Elisha.  And  they  came  to  meet  him,  and  bowed 
themselves  to  the  ground  before  him. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

"And  Enoch  walked  with  Ood,  and  he  was  not ; 
for  Ood  took  him." — Gon.  v.  24. 

EXPLANATORY  AND  SUGGESTIVE  COMMENT. 
Introductory.  Ahaziah,  the  eldest  son,  and 
of  like  spirit,  succeeded  Ahab.  During  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  he  accidentally  fell 
from  a  window.  Severe  sickness  ensued,  which 
led  him  to  send  messengers  to  inquire  of  Baal- 
zebub  if  he  would  recover.  God  directed  Eli¬ 
jah  to  intercept  the  messengers,  and  to  send 
them  back  with  His  reproof  and  warning  to 
Ahaziah.  In  defiance  of  this  Divine  message 
Ahaziah  sends  three  successive  companies  (of 
fifty  each)  forcibly  to  arrest  Elijah.  To  the 
sharp  summons  of  the  two  captains  of  the  first 
and  second  companies,  by  a  divine  impulse 
and  direction  Elijah  called  down  fire  from  hea¬ 
ven,  which  destroyed  them  all.  God  did  this 
to  teach  king  and  jieople  that  He  was  to  be 
reverenced  in  the  person  of  His  prophet ;  and 
to  show  that  He  would  protect  the  faithful  and 
destroy  the  disobedient.  The  third  captain, 
heeding  the  terrible  lesson,  did  reverence  to 
Elijah  as  God’s  prophet,  and  was  spared  by 
God  upon  his  own  entreaty  for  mercy.  Then 
Elijah,  as  bidden  by  the  Lord,  went  obediently 
and  boldly  as  aforetime  into  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  Jezebel,  and  repeated  the  exact 
words  of  the  previous  message.  And  no  hand 
did  this  impious  son  and  mother  raise  against 
him,  notwithstanding  the  executed  doom  uixiu 
their  two  arresting  bands,  and  his  bold  utter¬ 
ance  of  God’s  warning  message.  “  So  Abaziah 
died,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.” 
This  was  Elijah’s  last  recorded  public  act. 
Now  his  work  was  finished.  But  he  lies  not 
down  to  die  in  despondency  and  gloom.  God 
has  assured  him  of  an  end  more  glorious  than 
that  of  any  of  the  whole  race  of  men.  The 
clouds  that  have  swept  over  his  day  of  toil  and 
endurance  are  to  pass  away  before  the  golden 
'Evening  radiance,  which  for  him  shall  burst 
instantly  into  the  effulgence  of  heaven’s  eter¬ 
nal  day. 

1-5.  From  Gilgai  Elijah  goes,  with  Elisha,  to 
Bethel  and  Jericho,  to  take  leave  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets.  The  Gilgal  here  spoken  of  was 
not  the  famous  place  of  this  name  near  the 
Jordan,  on  the  spot  where  the  Israelites  first 
pitched  their  camp  on  entering  the  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan  (Josh.  iv.  19),  but  another  place  of  the 
same  name  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Ephraim 
hills.  A  school  of  the  prophets  was  located 
here  as  well  as  at  Bethel  and  Jericho.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  from  a  comparison  of  this  verse  with  2 
Kings  iv.  38,  that  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  been 
for  some  time  making  their  home  at  Gilgal. — 
Todd.  No  dates  are  recorded  of  Elijah’s  life. 
From  Gilead  he  came ;  in  Samaria  his  ministry 
was  performed,  perhaps  for  twenty  years ;  to 
Gilead  he  returns,  and  thence  is  translated. 

Of  this  translation,  like  Moses,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  beforehand  a  Divine  intimation.  He  is 
directed  first  to  pay  a  parting  visit  to  those 
schools  of  the  prophets  that  he  had  nurtured 
and  trained.  In  these  schools  were  men  whom 
God  had  raised  up  from  among  the  people  to 
act  as  instructors  of  His  law  and  truth  to  such 
as  desired  and  accepted  this  teaching.  From 
these  men  God  selected  the  superior  prophets, 
and  endowed  them  with  special  inspiration  to 
declare  His  counsel  and  purpose  as  events  de¬ 
manded.  Thus  God  had  done  and  continued 
to  do,  in  order  to  preserve  the  truth  among  His 
people,  to  counteract  the  infiuence  of  false  and 
idolatrous  teachers,  to  reclaim  the  people  from 
iniquity  and  recover  them  from  idolatry,  and 
to  hold  firm  in  their  Integrity  as  many  as  would 
obey  and  serve  Him. 

Thrice,  in  his  journey  to  the  Jordan,  Elijah 
sought  to  check  Elisha’s  purjKise  to  accomiiany 
him.  He  seems  to  have  designed  in  this  to 
test  the  steadfastness  and  strength  of  Elisha’s 
faith.  But  the  heart  of  Elisha  firmly  stood  the 
trial  to  the  end.  He  answers  by  the  double 
asseveration  “As  the  Lord  liveth  and  as  thy 
soul  liveth  ’’—thus  api>ealiDg  to  the  eternity  of 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul— “  I  will 
not  leave  thee.”  So  he  abides  at  Elijah’s  side 
until  they  are  parted  by  the  whirlwind  which 
bears  the  prophet  heavenward. 

At  Bethel  and  Jericho  the  same  events  tran¬ 
spire.  Words  of  instruction,  encouragement, 
and  blessing,  Elijah  spake  to  the  pupils  from 
whom  he  was  now  finally  to  part.  And  they 
seem  to  have  inferred  the  issue,  and  naturally 
sjioke  of  it  to  Elisha.  His  reply  was  not  a  de¬ 
nial  or  rebuke,  but  a  caution  that  they  should 
not  suffer  the  fact  they  understood  to  be  noised 
abroad. 

B-S.  From  Jericho  the  two  prophets  proceed 
to  the  Jordan  and  cross  the  river.  Fifty  of  Eli¬ 
jah’s  pupils  follow  them  afar  off,  and  witness 
the  crossing  of  the  river,  but  no  more.  In  the 
method  of  that  crossing,  the  miraculous  divid¬ 
ing  of  the  waters,  we  witness  Elijah’s  last  pro¬ 
phetic  act.  Herein  we  see  conclusive  proof, 
not  only  that  he  maintained  his  trust  steadfast 
to  the  end,  but  that  his  faith  culminated  in 
force  and  sublimity  at  the  very  end.  And  God 
responded  to  his  faith.  As  under  Divine  direc¬ 
tion,  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  stretched  forth  his 
rod — the  sign  of  his  office — so  now  Elijah  smites 
the  waters  with  his  mantle,  and  God  honors 
the  sign  and  divides  the  river  as  at  Joshua’s 
entrance.  “So  they  two  went  over  on  dry 
ground.”  Into  Gilead  they  went,  Elijah’s  na¬ 
tive  country,  whence  he  would  fain  depart  to  be 
inth  Christ;  into  Gilead,  under  the  shadow  of 
Pisgah,  whence  Moses  had  been  finally  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  leadership  and  the  love  of  the 
long  wandering  people  of  God. 

9,  10.  The  Rnblime  offer  of  Elijah,  and  the 
equally  snblime  request  of  Elisha.  Never  were 


two  human  souls  moved  by  higher  inspiration 
and  more  hallowed  aspiration  than  in  this  in¬ 
vitation  and  response.  The  offer  came  from  a 
deeper  feeling  than  even  Elijah’s  love  to  Eli¬ 
sha.  It  was  actuated  by  the  desire  to  aid  his 
inexperienced  successor  in  lifting  the  burden 
he  was  about  to  lay  down.  And  back  of  this 
desire  was  his  yearning  of  soul  for  the  glory  of 
Jehovah  to  be  manifested  in  the  future  blessing 
of  his  people.  Thus  true  to  God’s  glory  and  to 
his  people’s  welfare  was  this  grand  man  to  the 
last.  Once  more  Elisha  could  be  availed  of  his 
mightily  prevalent  Intercession. 

And  how  pure  and  lofty  is  the  resiKinsive  re¬ 
quest  of  the  younger  prophet!  No  thought  of 
self-elevation  marred  its  singleness  and  gran¬ 
deur.  About  to  take  Elijah’s  place  and  work, 
he  knows  his  need  of  wisdom  and  courage,  of 
strength  and  steadfastness  of  soul,  of  unfalter¬ 
ing  trust  and  fidelity  toward  God.  Therefore 
he  simply  asks  for  these  qualities— so  eminent¬ 
ly  vouchsafed  to  Elijah — that  he  too  may  carry 
forward  God’s  work  among  his  people.  Not 
for  more  than  Elijah’s  own  gifts  does  he  ask ; 
but  for  the  double  portion  allotted  to  a  first¬ 
born  son — for  thus  nutch  more  than  the  Lord’s 
remaining  prophets.  So  pure,  lofty,  and  large 
is  Elisha’s  aspiration  and  request. 

And  Elijah’s  answer  indicates  his  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  reach  and  greatness.  He  cannot 
assure  the  reception  of  such  high  gifts.  He 
can  only,  and  icill  fervently,  refer  the  petition 
to  God.  And  God  Himself  will  give  a  sign,  if 
He  grant  it. 

As  we  know,  the  sign  was  given,  and  the 
prayer  in  its  real  intent  and  spirit  abundantly 
answered.  Living  longer  and  in  closer  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  people,  Elisha  wrought  twice  as 
many  miracles  as  Elijah,  and  exerted  a  wider 
personal  infiuence.  But  none  save  Moses  is 
comparable  with  Elijah  in  the  strength,  depth, 
and  permanence  of  effect  wrought  upon  Israel 
and  Judah. 

11,  12.  The  ascension  of  Elijah,  and  its  effect 
upon  Elisha.  As  they  still  went  on,  and  talked, 
they  were  parted.  Elijah  had  referred  Elisha’s 
petition  fervently  to  God,  and  now,  like  his  as¬ 
cending  Lord,  was  uttering  words  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  counsel  and  encouragement.  Neither 
thought  nor  petition  had  he  for  himself,  until 
God’s  time  and  summons  came.  And  the  next 
record  of  Elijah- 900  years  later— reveals  him 
as  talking  with  his  transfigured  Lord  concern¬ 
ing  the  one  central  theme  of  heaven  and  eter¬ 
nity. 

Suddenly  a  violent  storm  surrounds  and  en¬ 
closes  them.  Near  to  the  earth  Elisha  sees  a 
chariot  and  horses  of  fire,  parting  him  from 
Elijah.  And  instantly  he  beholds  Elijah  caught 
up  in  the  tempest  (perhaps  in  the  chariot, 
though  it  is  not  so  said),  and  borne  heaven¬ 
ward.  The  fiaming  chariot  and  horses  Elijah 
recognized  as  an  acknowledged  symbol  of  pres¬ 
ent  Divine  power  and  protection. 

No  further  record  have  we  of  this  transcend¬ 
ent  marvel.  We  are  only  assured  of  this,  that 
in  a  moment,  by  the  mighty  working  of  Christ, 
the  body  of  Elijah  was  changed  into  the  like¬ 
ness  of  His  own  glorified  body.  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  Enoch,  was  a  complete  victory  over 
death.  And  here  the  event  was  far  more  glo¬ 
rious,  significant,  and  cheering.  Enoch’s  quiet, 
unseen  translation  was  suited  to  the  undemon¬ 
strative  character  of  that  early  time.  Elijah’s 
visible  ascent,  like  Christ’s,  was  ecjually  suited 
to  the  period  of  Jehovah's  signal  exhibition  of 
Himself— through  His  express  ordinances  and 
by  His  prophets,  to  His  chosen  people.  In  the 
glory  thus  refiected  from  the  exaltation  of  Eli¬ 
jah,  Ood  strikingly  commended  to  people  and 
prophets  the  worth  of  truth  and  fidelity,  of 
trust  in  Him,  and  of  purity  in  His  worship. 
And  He  intimated  that  the  reward  of  all  these 
excellences  in  character  and  life  was  to  be  ex- 
jierienced  in  a  loftier,  freer,  and  more  beautL. 
ful  heavenly  existence. 

In  his  exclamation,  Elisha  touchingly  utters 
the  noblest  testimony  concerning  his  ascended 
teacher.  First,  His  loving  heart  overflows  with 
a  sense  of  its  bereavement,  in  the  tender  ap¬ 
pellation,  Father.  Then  as  the  thought  fills 
his  own  great  mind  of  that  intrepid,  energetic, 
and  effective  iife,  and  of  its  grand  results  in 
the  spiritual  deliverance  and  helj)  of  the  jieo- 
ple,  he  utters  his  grief  in  behalf  of  the  people’s 
loss:  "Thou  who  wast  the  defence  of  Israel— 
“  the  chariot  and  the  horsemen  thereof  ” — art 
departed !  (And  to  himself,  at  his  departure, 
these  identical  words  were  spoken,  with  this 
meaning.  2  Kings  xiii.  14.)  Then,  as  signifying 
this  great  loss  to  the  nation  and  to  himself,  al¬ 
though  he  had  received  the  sign  of  God’s  an¬ 
swer  to  his  own  desire,  he  rent  his  garments  in 
twain. 

18-15.  Elisha’s  return  urer  Jordan.  The 
mantle  which  Elijah  had  cast  uixm  Elisha, 
when  he  summoned  him  from  the  plough  as  a 
symbolic  call  to  the  prophetic  office,  was  now 
fallen  from  the  ascending  jirophet.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  its  significance  as  a  bequest  and  sign  of  bis 
appointment  to  Elijah’s  place  as  leader  and 
teacher  of  the  prophets,  Elisha  takes  up  this 
mantle  and  returns  to  the  bank  of  Jordan. 
Here,  as  his  first  prophetic  act,  in  sight  of  the 
“fifty  men  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  who 
stood  to  view  afar  off  (verse  7),  he  repeats  the 
last  act  of  Elijah  by  smiting  the  waters  with 
the  mantle,  reverently  invoking  the  Lord  God 
of  Elijah.  And  the  same  result  as  before  in¬ 
stantly  followed  his  believing,  fervent  prayer. 
By  jiarting  the  waters,  Jehovah  manifested 
Himself  to  the  confiding  prophet  and  the  fifty 
witnesses  as  the  Lord  God  of  Elisha.  Thus 
miraculously  .accredited  as  the  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  successor  of  the  ascended  prophet,  the 
“  sons  of  the  prophet  came  to  meet  Elisha,  and 
bowed  themselves  before  him.”  From  thence¬ 
forth,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  Elisha  super¬ 
vised  the  schools  of  Gilgal,  Bethel,  and  Jeri¬ 
cho,  and  was  recognized  as  God’s  “  Prophet  in 
Israel.” 

Personal  Lessons. 

1.  The  prayer  that  needs  neither  qualifica¬ 
tion  nor  stint,  is  that  for  gifts  of  spirit  that  w^ 
need  for  the  Lord’s  assigned  work.  We  cannot 
too  earnestly  covet  or  aspire  after  the  highest 
and  best  of  spiritual  gifts — wisdom,  courage, 
trust  In  God,  and  single-souled  faithfulness. 
Of  these  possessions  (which  are  the  elements 
of  spiritual  character),  only  can  it  be  said :  We 
are  what  we  hare,  as  well  as  w’hat  we  wish  for. 

2.  Love  remains  to  the  last,  thoughtful  of  the 
beloved.  Like  Christ,  the  Christian  loves  his 
own  to  the  end.  But  not  less  is  he  faithful  to 
his  Lord,  in  supreme  mindfulness  of  His  glory. 

3.  Working  on  up  to  the  last  in  the  work  set 
before  you,  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  for  death 
—to  make  the  transition  a  translation ! 

4.  Since  we  are  together  but  a  little  while  at 
the  most,  is  it  not  the  part  of  true  wisdom,  af¬ 
fection,  and  fidelity  to  impart  and  to  receive 
all  the  good  that  may  be  communicated  and 
exemplified  ? 

5.  Elijah’s  words  conclusively  show  that 
dead  saints  cannot  intercede  for  living  ones. 
Whatever  earthiy  ministry,  if  any,  iiertains  to 
dejmrted  believers,  the  blessed  office  of  inter¬ 
cession  ceases  with  their  dejtarture. 

6.  In  Elijah’s  translation  we  see  how  this 
life,  had  it  been  sinless,  might  have  ended. 
We  learn  how  “  they  that  remain  shall  be 
caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.”  We 
have  a  glimpse  and  gleam  of  the  life  immortal 
brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel.  And  so,  in  his 
exaltation,  who  was  a  man  of  like  jiassions  as 
we  are,  we  may  well  take  to  heart,  by  an  anti¬ 


cipating  faith,  the  Apostle’s  triumphant  chal¬ 
lenge  :  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave, 
ivhere  is  thy  victory  ?  Thanks  be  to  Ood  icho  git'- 
eth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ! 


HeUfifouis  ! 

The  Examiner :  j 

The  annual  statistical  tables  of  the  Presby-  < 
terian  Church  show  a  gratifying  growth,  in  ] 
which  the  ratio  of  increase  during  the  past  five 
years  is  fully  maintained.  There  are  in  the  ] 
Northern  branch  (>43,735  communicants,  and  in  . 
the  Southern  135,201.  In  tiie  Northern  Church  i 
there  was  a  noticeable  increase  of  baptisms —  i 
15,191  adults  and  21,012  infants,  agaist  11,942  : 
adults  and  19,483  infants  the  previous  year.  In 
the  South  the  incre*ase  has  been  much  smalier.  i 
We  note  with  some  interest  the  continued  de-  < 
dine  of  infant  baptism  in  the  Northern  church-  1 
es.  In  1831  one  infant  was  baptized  for  every  ] 
fifteen  members ;  in  1880  the  ratio  had  falien  to  i 
one  to  thirty ;  it  is  now'  oiie  to  forty.  How  i 
long,  at  this  rate,  will  it  take  for  it  to  disappear  ' 
altogether?  We  leave  those  of  our  readers  i 
who  are  skilled  in  mathematics  to  make  the  1 
calcuiation. 

We  note  with  special  interest  the  iarge  i 
amounts  reported  for  benevoient  objects  by  the 
Presbyterians — $632,000  for  Foreign  Missions, 
8548,()()0  for  Home  Missions — nearly  $3,000,000 
in  ali.  The  totai  ainoimt  raised  in  the  North 
during  the  year  and  reported,  is  over  $10,298,- 
000.  And  this  is  an  increase  of  $130,000  on  the 
previous  year,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times.  Ve¬ 
rily,  our  Presbyterian  brethren  know  how  to 
give.  In  the  South  the  record  is  not  so  good, 
the  churches  being  poorer  and  the  education  of 
the  people  in  giving  less  systematic.  They  re¬ 
port  $1,347,000  in  all.  But  when  any  Baptist  is  , 
inclined  to  boast  of  our  two  and  a  half  million  ^ 
membere,  and  to  look  down  on  the  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  let  him  remember  that  they  gave 
eleven  and  a  half  millions  in  all  last  year,  while  ' 
we  Baptists  report  but  six  and  a  half.  W e  have 
cause  for  blushing,  not  for  boasting,  that  we 
number  so  many  and  do  so  iittle. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  amounts  report¬ 
ed  fall  far  short  of  the  sums  actually  ^ven. 
This  is  no  doubt  as  true  of  Presbyterians  as  of 
Baptists.  It  is  also  true,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  that  Presbyterians  are  richer  than 
Baptists,  and  are  able  to  give  more  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  numbers.  We  venture  to  doubt, 
however,  whether  this  will  explain*  the  great 
discrepancy  in  results  indicated  by  the  compar¬ 
ison  of  figures  given  above.  It  must  be  that 
the  practice  of  giving  is  more  general  among 
them  than  among  us,  that  it  is  more  a  matter  of 
conscience  and  ot  duty.  It  is  not  the  large  sums 
given  by  a  few,  but  the  aggregate  of  small  sums 
given  by  the  many,  that  swells  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  proportions  so  nobly.  Any  one  who 
doubts  this  may  have  his  doubts  removed  by 
reading  over  the  acknowledgments  of  moneys 
received  by  the  treasureis  of  their  Missionar>' 
Boards.  If  there  were  the  same  general  and 
conscientious  giving  practised  among  us,  the 
discrepancy  of  results  would  be  less  striking. 

The  Independent ; 

It  may  be  urged,  as  it  invariably  is,  that  the 
church  has  something  eise  to  do  than  seek  the 
conversion  of  souis ;  that  a  pastor  has  even 
more  impoi-tant  work  than  winning  souls  to 
Christ.  When  we  ask  what  is  that  more  im¬ 
portant  work,  we  usually  get  the  answer :  “  The 
church  has  to  be  built  up,  and  Christians  train¬ 
ed  and  edified.”  But  what  kind  of  training  and 
edification  is  that  which  year  after  year  does 
not  increase  the  spiritual  efficiency  of  the 
church,  and  lead  more  and  more  to  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  men.  The  fact  is,  that  nothing  which 
can  be  said  will  excuse  the  ministry  and  the 
church  from  the  responsibility  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  unfruitfulness  of  our  work  in  conversions. 
We  are  verily  guilty.  It  is  a  mere  evasion  when 
we  seek  to  make  it  appear  that  it  is  not  the 
main  work  of  the  churches  to  win  men  and  wo¬ 
men  to  Christ  from  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil.  The  great  charter  under  which  the 
church  is  organized,  and  the  great  commission 
under  which  the  preacher  preaches,  is  “Go 
make  disciples.”  Tlie  trouble  is  that  the  co^ ' 
TTrsion  of  men  is  secondary  in  the  practical  aim 
of  most  churches  and  ministers.  We  are  bound 
to  beiieve  this  from  the  results  shown,  for  we 
cannot  believe  that  if  church  and  pastor  were 
set  to  win  souls,  and  were  unitedly  calling  upon 
God  to  this  end,  pleading  His  promises,  and 
working  and  walking  in  the  power  of  the  Spiiit, 
there  w’ould  not  come  a  harvest  beside  which 
the  poor  showing  of  our  churches  to-day  would 
seem  insignificant  and  paltry. 

The  reasons  for  this  poverty  of  results  are  not 
far  to  seek,  at  least  some  of  them.  During  the 
great  meetings  conducted  by  Mr.  Moody  in 
iloston,  some  ten  years  since,  the  pastor  who 
was  chairman  of  the  inquiry-room  work,  called 
upon  a  pastor,  asking  him  "to  designate  half  a 
dozen  men  from  his  congregation  (one  of  the 
largest  in  Bost<jn)  who  might  be  relied  upon  to 
do  personal  work  with  anxious  souls.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  he  deeply  regretted  that  he  did  not 
know  so  many  men  as  that  in  hLs  church  whom 
he  thought  could  do  that  work.  “The  fact  is,” 
he  said,  “  our  people  are  not  trained  to  do  that 
kind  of  work.  We  hold  that  the  conversion  of 
souls  is  the  work  of  the  ministry'  through  the 
ordinapy  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
sacraments.”  After  awhile  he  named  one  gen¬ 
tleman  whom  he  thought  might  be  able  and 
willing  to  engage  in  such  kind  of  sei^viee. 
Whether  purposely  or  not,  it  seems  to  be  true, 
that  it  is  still  a  fact  that  as  a  rule  laymen  are 
not  trained,  nay,  not  even  taught  to  do  person¬ 
al  work  for  souls  ;  or  if  they  are  taught  to  do 
so  from  the  pulpit,  the  teaching  is  without  pow¬ 
er,  for  there  are  the  fewest  number  of  laymen 
who  do  anything  in  this  direction. 

I 

The  Christian  Advocate : 

We  see  little  ertdence  as  yet  that  our  minis¬ 
ters  are  mastering  the  social  problems  which 
are  ilaily  increasing  in  importance  and  gaining 
a  hold  on  classes  which  have  been  hitherto  un¬ 
touched  by  them.  (3ne  of  the  English  delegates 
to  our  last  General  Conference  claimed  that  the 
English  Wesleyans  were  undisturbed  by  the 
socialistic  propaganda.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
all  sections  of  this  country.  In  New  England 
there  is  evidence  that  our  American-born  arti¬ 
sans  are  becoming  infected  with  some  of  the 
most  extravagant  of  the  foreign  notions.  And 
this  infection  proceeds  in  proportion  as  the  life 
of  our  great  manufacturing  towns  is  assimilated 
to  the  diffieult'conditions  abroad.  It  is  a  good 
field  for  the  socialistic  orator  where  mills  shut 
down  so  often,  that  though  a  man  works  at 
evei'v  opportunity,  he  cannot  earn  enough  to 
buy  for  his  family  the  necessitit^  of  life.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  cause  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
it  is  under  such  conditions  that  the  most  des¬ 
perate  prospositions  find  adherents.  But  let 
our  ministers  beware  of  a  surface  acquaintance 
with  such  subjects.  Like  dynamite,  socialism 
must  be  handled  by  men  who  know  what  they 
are  doing. 

The  Baptist  Weekly  : 

Not  long  ago  four  clergymen  took  part  at  a 
funeral,  three  of  whom  delivered  addresses 
occiipj-ing  twenty-five  minutes  each,  and  the 
fourth  offered  a  prayer  extending  beyond  twen¬ 
ty  minutes,  while  the  singing  consumed  about 
the  same  amount  of  time — ^together  occupy¬ 
ing  an  hour  and  three  quarters.  This  was  little 
short  of  an  infiiction,  and  occasioned  such  gen-  ] 
eral  dissatisfaction  that  many  were  heard  to 
murmur,  and  what  should  have  been  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  spiritual  profit,  was  made  utterly  fruit¬ 
less  of  good.  A  similar  error  of  judgment  oc¬ 
curred  more  recently,  a  short  distance  from 
New  York,  where  the  services  were  protracted 
until  a  large  number  of  fnends  from  the  city 
were  unable  to  reach  their  homes  until  quite 
late  in  the  evening.  We  question  whether  any 
funeral  exercises  should  be  extended  beyond 
one  hour,  and  certainly  it  becomes  ministers 
to  consider  the  convenience  of  those  who  attend 
funerals,  and  to  study  the  comfort  of  families 
and  their  friends  when  officiating  at  burials. 
Long  and  too  many  addresses  are  never  appro¬ 
priate,  and  the  want  of  judgment  in  this  matter 
cannot  fail  to  defeat  the  purpijse  which  should 
actuate  those  who  are  called  upon  to  conduct 
such  services. 


The  Churchman :  A  Marvellous  Salt  L.iK£. — Sir  Peter  Lums- 

Ihe  present  Pope  has  shown  singular  energy  den,  describing  the  Murghab  Valley,  gave  the 
and  determination,  as  witnessed  in  the  late  case  following  account  of  the  salt  lake  of  Yan-OUan. 
of  Cardinal  Pitra.and  in  several  other  instances  The  valley  is  said  to  be  near  six  miles  square, 
in  enforcing  discipline  among  the  higher  ranks  surrounded  by  high  hills  so  difficult  of  ascent 
of  hiB  cleigy,  and  binding  them  first  of  all  to  that  there  is  but  a  single  road  by  which  bag- 
bow  before  his  lately  promulgated  absolutism.  8®?®  animals  can  reach  it.  The  bed  of  the  lake 
The  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Keiley  to  the  is  one  mass  of  solid  salt,  perfectly  level,  covered 
American  Legation  at  Rome  has  been  general-  t>y  an  inch  or  two  of  water.  To  ride  over  it  was 
ly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  AreWshop  iik®  riding  over  ice  or  cement.  After  scraping 
of  Baltimore,  whose  special  henchman  Mr.  Kei-  sway  a  surface  sediment,  pure  white  salt  is 
ley  is  said  to  be.  found,  whose  bottom  no  one  has  ever  reached. 

For  some  time  past  a  second  cardinal’s  hat  There  is  another  lake  close  by  which  is  much 
has  been  promised  to  the  Roman  obedience  in  l^rgGL  iu  which  the  salt  is  not  so  pure.  These 
America,  and  it  has  been  always  supposed  that  deposits  have  hitherto  been  used  only  by  ® 
it  would  be  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  Balti-  small  population  of  Tekke  Turkomans.  The 
more,  who  is  the  primate  of  the  Roman  com-  luhe  is  about  1430  ft.  above  the  sea  level 
muniem  in  America.  Lake  Mistassini. — The  Sun  replies  to  the 

Now  the  cable  announces  from  Rome  that  question  Where  is  Lake  Mistassini?  It  is  250 
thlaJiat  has  been  given,  not  to  the  Archbishop  miles  east  of  James  Bay,  which  is  the  southern 
of  Baltimore,  but  to  the  Archbishop  of  Boston,  end  of  Hudson  Bay.  According  to  Bignell’s 
Scffue  extraordinary  reason  must  have  occurred  survey  it  is  about  one-third  larger  thtm  it  ap- 
for  passing  over  the  former,  who  both  as  pri-  pears  on  our  maps.  Mr.  John  Bignell  and  his 
mate,  and  from  the  influence  of  his  See,  seemed  son  F.  H.  Bignell,  call  it  Little  Mistassini,  and 
entitled  to  this  honor.  And  the  question  arises  assert  that  there  is  a  far  larger  lake  called 
whether  this  may  not  be  intended  to  mark  the  Great  Mistassini,  whose  narrow  southern  end 
displeasure  of  the  Pope  with  Archbishop  Gib-  lies  between  James  Bay  and  Little  Mistassini, 
bons  for  his  indiscreet  and  officious  effort  to  The  elder  Bignell  led  the  expedition,  still  in  the 
force  a  faithful  subject  of  the  Pope  into  the  po-  field,  that  was  organized  by  Canada  to  ascertain 
sition  of  Minister  to  an  excommunicate  court  whether  the  rumored  great  lake  exists.  Both 
Leo  Xni.  feels  so  strongly  on  this  point  that  father  and  son  report  that  it  does  exist,  and 
last  year  when  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  that  it  extends  for  a  distance  yet  unknown  in  a 
visited  him  during  his  stay  in  Rome,  he  was  re-  northeast  direction  west  and  north  of  Little 
quested  from  the  Vatican  not  to  come  in  the  Mistassini.  John  Bignell  says  he  believes  its 
carriage  of  the  German  Ambassador  to  King  area  is  five  or  six  times  that  of  the  smaller  lake. 
Hunibert,  and  as  the  German  Minister  to  the  A  despatch  from  Mr.  Low  says  Lake  Mistassini 
Popfe,  M.  Schloezzer,  did  not  keep  a  carriage,  is  100  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide,  exactly  the 
the  Crown  Prince  was  forced  at  the  last  mo-  dimensions  John  Bignell  gives  to  the  smaller 
ment  to  have  himself  conveyed  to  the  Vatican  lake,  and  the  Bignells  assert  that  the  report 
in  a  hired  carriage.  refers  to  that  lake. 

A  Pope  who  would  not  allow  the  carriage  of  - 

an  ambassador  to  the  Italian  King  to  enter  his  ASCENDING  MOUNT^UITCHELL. 

courtyard,  could  not  have  been  pleased  with  gy  Dudley  wabner. 

the  readiness  with  which  the  Archbishop  of  Bal-  t* 

tiinore  was  wilUng  to  imperil  the  soul  of  one  ol  .I™  Ls 
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Quirinal.  _ 

The  Christian  Intelligencer : 


a  half  houre.  A  bridle  path  was  cut  years  ago, 
but  it  has  been  entirely  neglected.  It  is  badly 
washed,  it  is  stony,  muddy,  and  great  trees  have 
fallen  across  it  which  wholly  block  the  way  for 


A  w^k  poiiit  m  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  horses.  At  tliese  places  long  detours  were  nec- 
evolution  of  higher  forms  of  hfe  from  lower  essary,  on  steep  hillsides  and  through  gullies, 
selertion  and  the  survival  of  over  treacherous  sink-holes  in  the  rocks, 
theiUtest,  was  brought  to  our  notice  a  few  days  through  quaggy  places,  heaps  of  brush,  and 
ago  by  an  mt^li^nt  gentleman.  He  said  that  rotten  logs.  Those  who  have  ever  attempted 
according  to  the  Darwinian  doctnne,  Man  is  the  ^o  get  horses  over  such  ground,  will  not  won- 
high^t  product  of  evolution,  and  tlierefore  at  the  slow  prograss  we  made.  Before  we 
ought  to  exhibit  natural  selection  in  its  highest  ^ere  half-way  up  the  ascent,  we  realized  the 
Md  b^t  exercise  ;  and  in  him  the  survival  of  folly  of  attempting  it  on  horseback  ;  but  then 
flattest  should  have  its  supreme  illustration,  seemed  as  easy  as  to  go  back.  The 

On  the  contraiy,  we  find  as  a  rule  that  men  and  way  also  was  exceedingly  steep  in  places,  and 
women  mate  unwisely,  selwt  unhealthy,  phys-  what  with  roots,  and  logs,  and  slipper v  rocks 
ically  mfenor  partners,  and  by  their  selections  and  stones,  it  was  a  desperate  climb  for  the 
keep  alive  and  transmit  to  descendants  physical  horses 

infirmities  and  diseases.  Tall  men  marry  short  What  a  magnificent  forest !  Oaks,  chestnuts, 
women ;  men  of  vigorous  health  marry  women  poplars,  hemlocks,  the  cucumber  (a  species  of 
who  are  weaklings ;  intellectual  men  select  un-  magnolia,  with  a  pinkish,  cucumber-like  cone), 
intellectual  mves,  and  so  on.  Nothing  is  more  gorts  of  northern  and  southern  growths 

common.  Yet  in  the  peraons  of  those  who  are  meeting  here  in  splendid  array.  And  this  gi- 
the  very  ciUmination  of  evolution,  there  should  forest  with  little  diminution  in  size  of 

^  found  the  perfection  of  natural  selection,  trees,  continued  two-thirds  of  the  way  up.  We 
How  exceedingly  rare  such  a  selection  18  among  marked,  as  we  went  on,  the  maple,  the  black 
men .  And  ^  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  it  walnut,  tlie  buckeye,  the  hickory,  the  locust, 
that  the  ve^  opposite  has  been  ^nd  the  guide  pointed  out  in  one  section  the 
embodied  in  the  proverb  found  among  all  na-  largest  cherry-trees  we  had  ever  seen ;  splen- 
rions— that  w^m  the  gods  love  die  young,  trunks,  each  worth  a  large  sum  if  it  could 
Constantly  worthl^,  useless  people  live  long,  market.  After  the  great  trees  were 

Of  the  majority  of  old  mra  and  women,  while  it  ipfj  behind,  we  entered  a  garden  of  white 
18  (imposed  of  very  worthy  people,  it  may  be  birches,  and  then  a  plateau  of  swamp,  thick 
Mid  they  are^uot  especially  more  fit  to  surv  ve  ^ith  raspberry  bushes,  and*  finally  the  ridges, 
than  were  those  of  their  generation  who  died  clensely  crowded  with  the  funereal  black  balsam, 
in  youth  or  middle  age.  What,  then,  is  a  theory  Half-way  up.  Big  Tom  showed  us  his  favorite, 
good  for  which  does  not  find  m  the  creatures  ^^be  biggest  tree  he  knew.  It  was  a  poplar  or 
who  are  its  cliin^,  an  eminent  illustration  of  its  tulip.  It  stands  more  like  a  column  than  a  tree, 
correctness,  or  the  highest  and  most  convincing  rising  high  into  the  air  with  scarcely  a  percep- 
proof  of  Its  ^curacy?  According  to  Darwin-  tible  taper,  perhaps  sixty,  more  likely  a  hun- 
ism,  Man  ought  to  exhibit  natural  selec^n  and  dred  feet,  before  it  puts  out  a  limb,  its  girth, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  their  perfection,  feet  from  the  ground,  is  thirty-two  feet.  I 
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CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  •  •  2,889,742  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  889,618  48 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,080,802  84 
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$7,260,068  82 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Bonds  nnd  Morteagos,  being  first 

lien  on  Real  Slstate . 

United  States  Stocks  (market  valne). 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  dc  Bonds 

(market  ealne) . 

State  and  Cltjr  Bonds  (market  ▼alne). 
Loans  on  8to«ks,pajrable  on  demand. 

Interest  dne  on  1st  dnljr,  1SS5 . 

Premlnms  uncollected  and  In  bands 

of  Agents . 

Real  Estate . 


$i34,a4i  as 
971.950  00 

a,88a,as5  90 

1,581,779  50 

aaa,ooo  00 
198,600  00 

43,087  18 

340,835  03 
900,337  38 


Everybody  knows  he  does  not. 
The  Jewish  Messenger : 


think  it  might  be  called  Big  Tom.  It  stood 
here,  of  course,  a  giant  when  Columbus  sailed 
from  Spain,  and  perhaps  some  sentimental 


Total . $7,960,058  39 
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Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,006,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  •  919,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 

Net  Surplus,  ....  469,447  08 


The  profound  love  which  Monteflore  felt  for  traveller  will  att^h  the  name  of  Columbus  to  it.  Total  Assets, 
Palestine,  and  which  made  him  labor  so  enthu-  .  woods  there  was  not  niuch  sign  of  an-  oTTum 

siastically  for  the  physical  and  religious  welfare  uual  life,  scarcely  the  note  of  a  bird,  but  we  no-  atat«R 

of  his  brethren  there,  was  evidenced  to  the  very  ticed  as  we  rode  along  in  the  otherwise  prime-  Mortgages 

last  of  his  life.  Rev.  Dr.  Adler,  in  the  course  of  silence  a  loud  and  continuous  humming  proved  Real  Estate  i 

his  memorial  sermon  at  the  London  Portuguese  overheu'l,  almost  like  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  . 

^iiynajrftgue,  referred  to  this  trait  of  Sir  Moses.  ^as  the  humming  of  bees.  The  cash  inBankii  andilt 

1  SlxteeA  days  before  his  death.  Dr.  Adler  visited  UPP^^*"  branches  were  alive  with  these  industri-  Railroad  First  Mo^ 

him,  ahd  recounted  how  much  benefit  was  being  mis  toilers,  and  Big  Tom  was  always  on  ^e 

wrought  in  Jerusalem  by  the  weetion  of  streets  discover  and  mark  a  bee-gum,  which  Baiiroad  stock . 

and  quarters  of  well-built  and  well-kept  houses  could  visit  afterwards.  Honey  hunting  is  cash  m  hands  of  Agei 

that  bore  his  name — the  New  Jerusalem  that  P**®  of  his  occupations.  Collecting  spruce  gum  Accrued  interest . 

was  springing  up  outside  the  Jaffa  Gate.  “  It  mipther,  and  he  was  continually  hacking  off 

was  evident  that  the  olden  and  golden  enthu-  with  his  hatchet,  knote  of  the  translucent  secre-  -mm.TTxurT-LT 

siasm  was  still  attow  in  his  heart.  And  when  I  bon.  How  rich  and  fragrant  are  these  forests !  BENJAMIN 

told  him  that  my  recent  journey  had  kindled  The  rhododendron  was  still  in  occasional  bloom,  i.  bemsen  lane, 

the  w'ish  to  revisit  one  day  those  holy  fields,  he  flowers  of  brilliant  hue  gleamed  here  and 

obseiwed  :  ‘Ay,  thus  it  is ;  w'hosoever  has  once 


tasted  the  waters  of  the  Nile  will  not  rest  until  .  ^be  struggle  was  more  severe  as  we  neared 
he  has  quaffed  them  a  second  time.’  ”  ^bo  summit,  and  the.  footing  worse  for  the 

horses.  Occasionally  it  was  safest  to  dismount 
and  lead  them  up  slippery  ascents  ;  but  this 
lltl.  dangerous,  for  it  was  difficult  to  keep 

_  them  from  treading  on  our  heels,  in  their  fran- 

■  1  .  •  V-  »  J  tic  flounderings,  in  the  steep,  wet,  narrow,  brier- 

The  system  carried  out  in  \ieima  for  edi^  grown  path.  At  one  uncommonly  pokerish 


iFortf0tt. 


mg  girls  18  certainly  worthy  of  notice.  Ihey  place,  where  the  wet  rock  sloped  into  a  bog,  the 
are  kept  at  their  studies  until  they  are  fifteen  [^jer  of  Jack  thought  it  prudent  to  dismount, 
years  of  age.  Tliey  then  go  through  a  coiirae  Bjg  Tom  insisted  that  Jack  would  “  make  it  ” 

of  teaching  in  the  pantry  and  the  kitchen  undei  ^iJ  right,  only  give  him  his  head.  Tlie  rider  gave 
^)me  member  of  the  family,  or  sometimes  un-  him  his  hea^  and  the  next  minute  Jack’s  four 
der  trained  cooks  for  a  year  or  two  years.  Thus  heels  were  in  the  air,  and  he  came  down  on  his 
they  iMrn  to  do  everything  themselves,  and  to  gi^e  in  a  flash.  The  rider  fortunately  extricat- 
know  the  value  of  things  long  before  they  com-  his  leg  without  losing  it.  Jack  scrambled  out 
mence  housekeeping  on  tlunr  own  account;  ,,ith  a  broken  shoe,  and  the  two  limped  along, 
and  though  they  may  never  be  required  to  cook  ^  ^^s  a  wonder  that  the  horse’s  legs  were  not 
a  dinner,  they  become  independent  of  cooks  and  broken  a  dozen  times 


sen'ants.  The  Austrian  women  are  most  affec¬ 
tionate  wives  and  mothers.  They  are  as  ac- 


As  we  approached  the  top.  Big  Tom  pointed 
out  the  direction,  a  half  mile  away,  of  a  small 


eomplished  and  leanied  ns  any  English  govern-  pond,  a  little  mountain  tarn,  overlooked  by  a 
i«s,  aie  as  wittv  in  society  as  a  Parisian,  and  idgp  of  rock,  where  Prof.  Mitchell  lost  his  life. 
EuropT’^  beautiful  women  m  Big  Tom  was  the  guide  who  found  his  body. 


Tliat  day  as  we  sat  on  tlie  summit  he  gave  in 


Modern  Venice. — There  is  something  incon-  great  detail  the  story,  the  general  outline  of 
gruous  in  the  launch  of  a  new  ironclad  just  which  is  well  known.  —  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
added  to  the  Italian  Navy  in  the  still  lagoons  September, 
of  Venice.  No  city  in  Italy  has  changed  more  - 


in  the  course  of  the  last  decade.  Florence  and 
Rome  have  successively  become  capitals,  and 


INDUSTBIAL  TRAINING. 

Idleness,  on  a  large  senle,  whether  from  con- 


in  the  change  have  acquired  importance  and  pulsion  or  choice,  is  always  a  menace  to  order, 
wealth,  but  the  character  of  the  cities  has  n  means  an  additional  expense  to  the  State ; 
S(»rcely  altered.  They  are  what  they  were,  only  it  ig  tantamount  to  social  degradation  with 
the  tide  of  traffic  through  their  streets  has  its  necessary  adjunct — pauperism  and  crime, 
swelled,  and  the  crowd  of  busy  interests  grown  The  right  to  live  is  in  itself  an  anomaly  unless 
denser.  But  the  King  of  Italy,  as  he  sees  the  the  right  to  earn  one’s  living  is  not  also  accord- 
Veniee  of  to-day— where  he  and  his  Minister  of  ed  by  the  State.  If  the  criminal  is  entitled  to 
Marine  have  just  assisted  at  the  launch — must  protection,  how  much  greater  is  the  necessity 
notu‘6  that  the  desolated  centre  of  historic  in-  for  the  industrial  training  of  the  children  of  the 
terests  and  enthusiastic  tourists  has  become  masses  so  that  there  shtUl  be  no  reasonable  ex- 
comniereially  important.  When  Buskin  wrote  cuse  for  remaining  unemployed.  The  gradual 
his  “  Stones  of  V enice  ”  the  wonderful  skies  of  growth  of  an  incompetent  population,  particu- 
that  city  were  sullied  only  by  a  single  cloud  of  larly  in  our  large  cities,  is  beginning  to  be  rec- 
smoke,  which  came  from  the  bead  factories  and  ognized  as  a  serious  evil.  This  is  what  the  Sun 
glassworks  of  Murano.  Now  once  again  the  said:  “  We  spend  on  schools  in  New  York  about 
old  arsenal  is  thronged  with  workmen,  and  Ve-  $4,000,000  a  year,  and  the  sum  is  steadily  in- 
nice,  as  (i^ueen  of  tlie  Sea,  asserts  herself  more  creasing.  Yet  the  pupils  come  out  of  them  un- 
proudly  than  when  her  fleet  was  limited  to  gon-  fitted  for  the  work  of  earning  their  living,  and 
dolas  and  barcas.  For  dreamy  beauty  the  cap-  the  longer  they  remain  under  instruction  the 
ital  of  the  old  republic  still  holds  the  palm.  i(.ss  adapted  they  are  likely  to  be  for  the  ca- 
But  the  stir  of  business,  and  the  wealth  that  reers  upon  which  circumstances  compel  them 
comes  with  State  employment,  will  be  welcome  to  enter.  The  great  majority  learn  to  read, 
in  a  city  where  the  picturesque  had  sunk  in-  write  and  cipher,  and  they  leave  school  and  at 
to  mere  bankruptcy  and  despair. — Pall  Mall  once  set  out  to  make  their  living,  while  those 


Total  Assets, .  ■  •  •  $2,646,612  86 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,825.000) . $1,570,926  28 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  In  tbe  clUes  ot  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.250  00 

Loans  on  Call .  8,900  00 

CMh  In  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  09 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,702  50 

State  and  City  Bonds. .  98,046  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,425  SO 

Railroad  Stock .  14,500  0$ 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  in  oourse  ot  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  125,436  8$ 

Accrued  Interest .  10,658  67 

-  $2,546,512  Si 

BENJAMIN  S.  'WALOOTT,  Freslde&t. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  I  uecretarlss 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW.  J  ^  *  Becreiariss. 


CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

100  BKOADWAY,  HEW  TOBK. 

Statement,  January  1st,  1885, 

Reaerre  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Risks).. .$1,998,999  35 
«•  »  (Inland  Risks)...  95,394  75 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims.. .  449,586  06 

Capital  paid  In  in  cash .  l,OOU,4NN>  00 

Net  Surplus .  1,535,991  89 

$4,938,501  99 

Tbe  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000,00. 

DIRECTORS; 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORB,  Vice-President. 

CVR17S  PBCK,  9d  Vlee.J>resident. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNUBE, 

OEOROB  BLISS,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN.  JOHN  L.  BIKER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL.  RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 

THEODORE  1.  BUSTED,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 

WILUAM  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  UUBLBUT, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN. 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E  W.  COBLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WH.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  JOHN  H.  REED. 

CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C.  U.  DUTCH ER,  ^c.  Brooklyn  Department. 

GEO.  U.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


INVESTOES 

■boold  confer  wltb  the 

WESTE1U7  FARM  HORTOAeR  CO.« 
Lxwsxiicb,  Kasixs. 

First  MartfiOfi*  rA  KstatsLMM  ntM 

oVrA^klf^'M^Eb.  ^or  rete^y.  oon^^  TuS 
NsL  BsDk.  N.  Y.  City,  or  Net  Bank.  Lawrencs.  Kan 
Bsenritr  hsive.  Interest  nromntljr  paid. 

Send  for  pamphln  with  testlmnnials.  samm  forms,  etc 
F.  M.  Perkins.  Pres.  1  N.  F.  nsrt./ L.  H.  Perkins.  Sec 
J  T  Wame.  V.  Pres,  /  Awlltor.  10  W.OUIett.  Tress 


Gazette. 

Japan  possesses  at  this  moment  2060  newspa 


who  pursue  the  whole  course  gain  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  which  is  of  practical  advantage  to  them  in 


pers.  Considering  tliat  not  a  single  journal  of  the  struggle  for  existence  upon  which  they  en- 
any  kind  e-xisted  or  was  thought  of  in  the  conn-  ter  at  an  older  age,  and  lose  the  necessary  out- 
try  twenty-five  years  ago,  this  rapid  rise  and  side  training  the  others  have  got  at  the  most 
spread  of  the  newspaper  press  there,  is  one  of  teachable  period  of  life.”  The  member  for  Liv- 
the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  erpool  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
journalism.  Japan  now  boasts  of  a  greater  motion  making  industrial  education  in  Great 
number  of  newspapers  than  either  Italy  or  Aus-  Britain  compulsory,  by  the  establishment  of 
tria,  of  more  than  Spain  and  Russia  taken  to-  night  schools  for  the  children  of  the  laboring 
getW,  and  of  twice  as  many  as  the  whole  con-  classes  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
tinent  of  Asia.  The  appetite  of  the  Chinese  for  age.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  motion  was 
news  is  sufficiently  fed  by  the  Pekin  Gazette —  the  fear  that  there  was  “  looming  up  in  the  fu- 
whlch  is,  in  fact,  not  a  newspaper  at  all — and  ture  something  very  like  a  starving  proletariat, 
two  small  sheets  published  at  Shanghai.  Corea  and  it  might  be  a  cataclysm  of  the  most  appal- 
P^Wsesses  an  official  gazette  since  1884,  and  ing  kind.”  That  this  fear  is  not  unfounded,  is 
nothing  else  resembling  a  newspaper  exists,  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  according  to  the  re- 
The  French  have  already  started  a  paper  in  port  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  housing 
their  new  colony — L' Avenir  de  Tong-King ;  but  of  the  poor,  it  is  shown  that  60,000  families, 
a$  it  is  a  purely  French  sheet,  it  can  hardly  con-  representing  fully  .300,000  persons,  are  living  in 
t^bute  much  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  na-  si^le  rooms  in  London.  The  proposed  remedy, 
tives.  The  Persians  are  comparatively  insensi-  and  one  that  has  hitherto  proved  a  failure,  was 
ble  to  the  fascinations  of  the  daily  paper.  The  emigration. 

six  papers  which  they  jiossess  owe  their  exist-  — ^^™si^»asMasaiB^Msaii^^Ms— 
ence  to  the  reigning  Shah,  who  is  a  man  of  let-  ^basidk  sanitariviii.  Asbary  Park,  ».  j. 
ters  himself,  and  composes  poetry-  in  his  spare  open  from  May  to  December.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water, 
hours.  The  natives  of  India  have  a  thousand  Electric  Baths,  special  sanitary  conditions. 

_ _  Artesian  Water.  Send  for  circular. 


newspapers. 


E  I.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


MoCOMBER’8 

PATENT  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Everybody  can  now  enjoy  my  Patent  Boots  and  Shoes. 
I  am  now  manufacturing  them  on  a  large  scale  with  new 
and  Improved  machinery,  and  selling  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  rich 
and  poor.  I  will  send  to  all  applicants  price  lists,  fall 
Instructions  for  self-measurement  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  return  the  shoes  as  quickly  as  they  can  bs 
made.  They  will  fit  beautifully,  will  never  warp,  distort, 
or  Injure  tbe  tenderest  foot,  and  wlU  restore  bad  and  dis¬ 
torted  feet  to  symmetry  and  comfort.  I  make  no  shoddy 
goods,  and  my  highest  class  boots  and  shoss  are  unsur¬ 
passed  either  In  material  or  workmanship  by  any  goods  In 
any  country,  and  my  lowest  class  goods  ar«  superior  In 
every  respect  to  all  others  at  the  same  pries.  Those  who 
desire  perfect  boote  and  shoes  should  send  tor  my  Irss 
Illustrated  pamphlets,  which  wlU  give  price  lists  and  all 
Information  that  Is  required. 

JOEL  McCOMBER, 

IHVkNTOB  AND  MANDFAOrUBXn  Or 
M’COMBEB’b  patent  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  AHD 
M ’comber’s  patent  lasts, 

52  East  10th  Street, 

Five  doors  west  of  Stewart’s  Store,  New  York. 


FIRST  MORTGA.GES. 

NET  7  te  8  PERCBNTUM. 

PBATT  A  CONE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 
Abaolately  Safe  laveatoseats  In  First  Mortgages  oa 
Improved  Real  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Interest  payable 
In  New  York  Exchange.  Beet  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  8  per  cent  mortgages  nsnally  on  hand. 

_  For  full  p^iculars,  address 

RLRCTUS  A.  PRAFT,  JROBKRT  D.  COHR, 

10  Washington  Avenne,  South,  56  Liberty  Street, 
MlnnoapoUs,  Minn.  Now  York  City. 


THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1885. 


TEDS  NEW  YORK  EVANGELIST. 

H*.  150  Hmm*!  Street, 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  29. 

HKHRT  M.  rum,  Bdlter  mmi.  Proprietor. 

TEEMS:  fS a T«ur, ia  Admoe, Portae* 

Entered  at  the  Poetoffice  at  New  Tork  aa  aecond-claas  mall 


AErerUaraaewta  90  centa  a  Una— 12  Unea  to  the  Inch. 
Om  the  Fifth  Pofe,  30  centa  a  Une. 

Om  thtf  Biehth  Pof  e,  SO  cents  a  Une. 

Morrioeea  aad  Deotha,  not  oyer  four  lines,  50  cents; 
•rer  four  Unea,  10  centa  a  Une. 

i^Addresa  simply  New  Vorh  Bwomeelist,  Box  5330, 
Mow  Torh.  Bemlt,  In  aU  cases,  by  Datn,  Honet  obdeb, 
SBEnaiRKBED  letteb. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1885. 


and  <worthily  sustained  among  us.  The  ab-  LAKE  THE0L0€H€AI  ^SEMINARY.  EDITORIAL  YOTES. 

een^  of  all  litigation  bearing  on  individual  The  Rev.  Pitef.  E.  D.  Morrie  of  Lane  Theological  Our  Foreign  Missions  receipts  for  the  quarter 
belief  or  personal  reputation,  is  not  to  be  in-  Seminary,  has  been  spending  a  portion  of  his  vaca-  ending  with  July,  show  an  increase,  so  far  as 
terpreted  as  indicating  any  growing  want  of  tion  at  the  seashore— preaching  meantime  for  Dr.  the  surviving  eonkituency  of  the  Btmrd  is  con- 
fidelity  at  this  vital  point:  for  it  may  be  ques-  Dickey  in  Calvary  Church,  Philadelphia.  He  came  cerned,  of  $17,195  as  compared  with  the  same 
tioaed  whether  there  ever  was  a  period  in  which  to  Now  York  last  week,  and  looked  through  the  months  of  last  year.  But  the  current  item  of 
the  popular  mind  and  consoience  among  us  new  buildings  of  Union  Seminary,  and  the  fine  bequests  more  than  neutralizes  this  gain,  it 
were  more  thoroughly  awake  at  both  points,  library  there  safely  housed  in  Morgan  Hall,  while  having  fallen  from  $42,769  to  $15,148  for  the 
The  increasing  liberality,  for  example,  as  to  awaiting  as  kis  special  erraad  the  arrival  of  an  present  year— a  difference  of  $27,621.  Thus  the 
doctrinal  variations  within  prescribed  limits  accomplished  son,  E.  P.  Morris,  who  has  been  total  for  the  quarter  is  brought  down  to  $100,- 
(in  rhich  we  heartily  rejoice),  is  coupled  every-  studying  abroad  of  late,  preiparatorj’  to  entering  285,  whereas  for  the  same  mouths  last  year  it 
where  with  an  increasing  confidence  in  the  es-  upon  his  duties  as  Associate  Profeesor  of  Latin  in  was  $110,710.  It  may  be  that  only  a  visitation 
senoe  and  substance  of  our  denominational  be-  Williams  Collie.  of  cholera  or  some  equivalent  scourge  will  suf- 

lief.  It  is  because  we  are  consciously  strong  in  Dr.  Morris  is  In  good  health,  aaid  is  looking  for-  fice  to  bring  up  our  missionary  finances — but 
the  essentials  that  we  can  afford  to  be  generous  ward  to  the  resumption  of  his  duties  at  Cincinnati  we  shall  come  to  this  view  very  slowly  and 
and  chad'itable  in  things  of  minor  importance,  with  expectation.  And  it  must  be  said  that  few,  if  with  reluctance. 

Besidesi,  we  are  learning  as  a  Church  to  have  any,  institutions  in  all  the  country  :are  manned  by  ,  ,  ,  I  ^ 

greater  confidence  in  the  self-rectiiying  power  a  better  working  Faculty,  or  can  boast  a  more  n  esteemed  correspondent  who  makes  it  a 
of  a  really  genuine,  positive  Christian  faith,  inviting  environment  than  Lane.  With  its  fine  cen-  all  improvements  in 

whether  in  the  individual  man  or  in  the  gen-  tral  structure,  it  now  sits  a  queen  among  the  pastor-  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  kindly 

eral  body.  al  elevations  which  rim  CiLnnati.  anS  at  a  suffl-  additions  and  changes 

The  steady  influx  year  by  year  of  so  many  cient  remove  from  the  city’s  noise  and  grime.  Not  present  Stated  Clerk,  Dr. 

young  miofeters,  well  trained  in  the  substan-  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  late  General  Assembly,  ^,5®  I  1 

Hnl  nf  o,ir  anH  in  .u _ . . .  . . CatlOn  at  the  ClOSe  of  the  MinutCS  Of  a  “Sum- 


CONTBNTS  OF  THIS  PAPKR.  young  minieters,  well  trained  in  the  substan-  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  late  General  Assembly, 

'*««•  tial  elements  of  our  creed  and  polity,  and  in  in  addition  to  the  graduates,  were  most  favorably 

1.  oiimPBM  of  Great  Dr-  Varkhuwt  In  cordial  sympathy  with  our  providential  mis-  impressed  by  a  visit  to  Walnut  Hills,  and  an  actual 

A  RemlnlBcence  of  the  Eloouence  of  Summerflold.  . 

Letter  from  Ambmee.  Letter  from  Chautauoua.  Sion  as  a  urc  ,  IS  a  ac  W  1C  e  S  18  ICS  inspection  of  the  visibility  of  this  honored  institu 


A  Reminiscence  of  the  Eloquence  of  Summerfleld. 
Letter  from  Ambmse.  Letter  from  Chautauqua. 


cation  at  the  close  of  the  Minutes  of  a  “Sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Acts  and  Deliverances  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.”  This  was  first  begun  in  the 
Minutes  of  1884.  2.  The  transfer  of  the  “  List 


2.  cobbebpondkhce:  The  Character  of  General  Grant,  ot  the  year  bring  into  fresh  notice.  The  fa-  tion  of  the  Church.  One  or  two  more  buildings,  .  stated  Cwlcs” 

FromtheGuif  to  the  Great  Lakes.  A  Neglected  Hymn,  thers  are  silently  disappearing.  Twice  in  each  to  correspond  with  the  new  one  already  mentioned,  .  o  aiea  lAerKS,  lor  general  convenience, 

FronUng  on  the  Adirondacks.  Christ,  the  Great  Phy-  week  throughout  the  year  some  Presbyterian  are  want».id,  and  will  surely  be  forthooming.  from  the  Sunamap’^  of  the  Schedules  ”  to  a 

minister,  and  mostly  among  those  well  ad-  And  are  we  not  warranted  in  saving  that  an  in-  place  in  ^e  Minutes,and  theaddi- 

^a°«ed  in  life,  is  laid  in  the  grave.  But  the  creasing  number  in  the  Church,  especially  the  por-  the  Clerks. 

4.  Editoriau*  Ministers  and  churehes.  noble  succession  does  not  cease.  The  sons  in  tiou  of  which  Cincinnati  is  the  natural  centre,  re- 

6.  The  Tests  of  Truth.  The  Debt  of  the  Boards.  The  Still  larger  numbers  are  taking  the  places  va-  gard  this  Theological  Seminary  with  interest  and 


3.  The  introduction  in  the  Statistical  Reports 
of  heavy  black  lines  at  stated  intervals,  as 


Children  at  Home.  Temperance. 


cated  by  the  fathers;  and  the  ministerial  force  favor?  And  well  they  may,  whether  (to  hint  the  to  those  consulting  them.  4.  The  re- 


7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  Scientific  jjjg  Church,  instead  of  diminishing,  grows  extremes)  the  former  Old  School  men  of  that  sec- 


and  Useful.  One  thing  and  another. 
8.  Current  Erents.  Honey  and  Business. 


year  after  year.  The  net  increase  during  the  tion,  or  the  modern  progressive  Cumberland  Pres-  « 

past  four  years  alone  is  above  three  hundred,  byterians.  The  spirit  of  its  Faculty  has  ever  been  ^®  ®®** 

And  we  have  great  faith  in  these  comparative-  catholic  and  tolerant,  while  soundly  evangelical  The  Prei 


duction  of  the  price  of  the  cloth-bound  Min¬ 
utes  to  ministers  from  fifty  cents  to  twenty- 


Auu  we  nave  great  raitii  lu  tuesc  comparative-  catholic  and  tolerant,  while  soundly  evangelical  The  Presbyterian  Journal  has  been  looking 
OUR  DENOMINATIONAL  OUTLOOK.  ly  young  men — fresh,  vigorous,  cultivated,  and  and  conservative  touching  essentials  in  doctrine,  through  the  new  Minutes  for  “the  largest,” 

We  have  already  referred  to  our  Church  sta-  now  constituting  about  one-half  of  our  work-  if  the  calm  and  benignant  Ohio  has  sometimes,  in  with  these  results :  Of  our  25  Synods,  New 
tistics,  as  they  are  presented  in  the  tabular  ing  force — w’ho  have  come  into  the  field  since  the  course  of  years,  been  a  little  ruffled,  these  dis-  York  has  the  largest  number  of  ministers, 
summary  furnished  by  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  the  Reunion,  and  who  are  so  generally  and  tuibances  have  proved  but  surface  swirls.  The  1053.  Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  number  of 
Assembly,  directing  attention  especially  to  the  thoroughly  animated  with  the  spirit  of  that  current  there  has  always  set  in  the  right  direction—  churches,  1040 ;  of  communicants,  146,146 ;  of 
healthful  growth  of  our  Church  in  certain  di-  historic  compact.  Theirs  is  to  be  a  grand  for  unity  in  all  the  Church :  we  do  not  say  for  uil-  S.  S.  members,  160,508,  and  had  the  largest 
rections  during  the  past  ecclesiastical  year,  work,  and  they  may  be  trusted  to  do  it,  and  formity.  And  no  ministers  are  more  trusted  aid  number  of  additions  on  profession  last  year. 
The  exhibit  is  in  almost  every  aspect  gratifying,  do  it  well.  They  may  be  less  bound  by  the  trustworthy,  more  imbued  with  the  ‘sound  mind’ of  9657.  New  York  raised  the  largest  amount  of 
and  it  affords  just  ground  for  congratulation.  technics  of  schools  or  parties,  than  their  fa-  their  Alma  Mater,  than  those  who  came  from  Wal-  money,  $2,776,563.  Of  our  196  Presbyteries, 
It  will  be  well  for  our  ministers  and  elders,  thers  were ;  they  may  show  a  broader  temper  nut  Hills.  And  has  it  not  come  to  pass  that  this  New  York  has  the  largest  number  of  miuisters, 
and  especially  the  younger  among  them,  to  do  of  tone  and  confidence  amid  developing  diver-  spirit,  which  regards  the  whole  Church  with  equal  127 ;  of  communicants,  19,969 ;  of  S.  S.  members, 
more  than  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  this  com-  gencies;  but  they  will  be  no  less  true  than  favor  and  solicitude — having  no  East,  Middle, West,  21,050.  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  has  the  largest 
parative  summary.  The  Minutes,  when  they  their  fathers  to  the  real  interests  of  the  noble  or  even  Northwest,  in  its  vocabulary — is  becoming  nmber  of  churches,  89.  Philadelphia  Central 
shall  appear,  should  also  be  carefully  studied  Church  they  love,  or  to  the  essential  principles  diffused  ?  It  has  at  any  rate  worked  as  good  leaven  had  the  largest  number  of  additions  on  profes- 
by  every  church  official  who  desires  to  be  up  of  the  common  Calvinism.  The  young  minis-  in  all  the  region  to  which  this  school  of  the  proph-  sion,  1269.  New  York  raised  the  largest  amount. 


to  the  standard  of  his  obligation.  The  reports  ters  of  our  denomination  can  safely  be  trusted,  ets  is  tributary  and  central. 


$849,442.  Of  our  6093  churches,  the  Taber- 


of  our  several  Boards  and  Committees  which  and  in  all  the  wide  array  of  the  mercies  of  God  Lane  does  not  aim,  we  presume,  to  become  what  nacle,  Brooklyn  (Dr.  Talmage),  has  the  largest 
are  sent  to  every  minister,  and  might  well  be  toward  us  as  a  Church,  there  is  no  fact  more  has  been  termed  “  a  Theological  University  ” ;  but  communion  roll,  3169;  Throop  Avenue,  Brook- 
sent  to  every  elder,  should  as.well  be  thought-  full  of  promise  and  encouragement.  while  striving  for  enlargement  in  legitimate  direc-  lyn  (Rev.  L.  E.  Foote),  the  largest  Sabbath- 

fully  read  in  this  connection.  Indeed,  one  of 


full  of  promise  and  encouragement. 


fully  read  in  this  connection.  Indeed,  one  of  In  general,  the  statistical  exhibit  of  the  year  tlons,  and  growing  year  by  year,  she  has  always  school;  Chefoo,  China  (Rev.  H.  Corbet),  the 

the  first  duties  of  every  minister  in  our  body,  is  shows  that  our  Church  is  on  the  one  hand  a  succeeded  in  imparting  of  the  best  to  all  within  largest  number  of  additions  on  profession  last 

to  make  an  annual  inspection  of  the  whole  field  Church  of  vast  and  growing  resources,  and  on  her  halls.  And  now,  more  than  ever  before,  she  is  year,  200;  the  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  (Dr. 

of  our  denominational  work  as  thus  presented,  the  other  hand  a  Church  laden  with  immense  s-t*!©  to  realize  the  high  and  harmonious  aims  of  John  Hall),  collected  the  most  money,  $136,218. 

in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  reach  a  compre-  responsibilities.  It  is  well  to  take  large  views  her  friends  and  her  faculty.  - - 


hensive  and  accurate  estimate  of  what  our  of  both  aspects,  and  especially  of  the  latter: 
Church  really  is  and  is  doing,  as  a  branch  of  for  God  will  not  continue  to  bless  a  Church 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Such  an  annual  survey, .  whicn  does  not  realize  fully  its  obligation  to 
thoroughly  made,  would  be  the  best  possible  Him,  to  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  souls  of  men. 


The  public  wlll  be  pleascd  to  learn  that  their 
A  MARRING  INCIBBNT.  '  favorites,  the  Jubilee  Singers,  the  original 

.  .  ,  ,  company  of  which  started  out  from  Fisk  Uni- 

An  occasional  correspondent  of  The  Evange-  varsity  with  Prof.  Geo.  L.  White  as  their  man- 


111111,10  LIIO  VTOSpfl,  ttUU  LO  UlO  SOUISOI  UHSU,  T.TQT— 11.11  OfttoATTiAfl  _ rrlvAfl  nti  n  .  -  - - 

qualification  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  his  these  figures  make  manifest,  ours  is  dis-  recent  church  dedication  (which  we  publish  in  the  ^  more  under  his  experi- 

official  duties,both  toward  his  own  people  and  to  tinctivelv  a  Mission  Church  and  it  becomes  us  i  i  »  u  x  i  u  .  enced  direction.  These  colored  singers,  it  will 

thedeoomioiuon.  ThI,  duty strong.  ZScrC '  -a  Italt  remembered,  antlcipntod  Mr.  Saoltoy  In  de- 

lyurged.  If  our  membership  fail  to  appreciate  more  as  the  true  key  to  denominational  growth  ? _ ..  t.  a.u_a.  voting  a  chief  part  of  their  earnings  to  public 


as  they  ought  the  several  departments  of  our  and  power.  Ours  is  also,  as  these  statistics  thought  it  well  to  nrtotit  here  bv  itself^'^Vt'^tho  their  case  for  the  educational  benefit 

Church  work,  the  defect  is,  in  a  large  majority  evinci,  a  conspicuous  Chur’ch,  set  high  among  finest  buildings 

of  cases,  traceable  directly  to  the  lack  of  such  the  Protestant  bodies  of  the  age ;  and  it  be-  ther  oublicitv  It  is  altogether  an  untoward  and  group  at  Nashville  attests  both  their 

careful,  thorough  knowledge  on  the  part  of  comes  us  more  and  more  to  realize  the  rela'-  La^rir.  Sent  aL  ZTurBantist  'll®.'’’  f"®®®®®’ 

those  who  fill  official  positions  in  our  house-  tions  we  thus  sustain,  and  the  high  example  brethren  miuht  take  this  view  of  it  It  would  seem 

holds  ot  faith.  „e  are  providentially  requited  to  set.  The  thTt  ^eh  *„ portion  of  the  people  more  thoroughly.  Their 

We  would  also  recommend,  especially  to  our  Protestant  world  is  learning  to  look  more  and  cause  some  in  that  communion  to  doubt  not  onlv  always  been  welcomed.  We  see  it 

ministers,  an  equally  thorough  study,  so  far  more  to  Presbyterianism  for  guidance  and  for  nroDrietv  but  also  the  soundness  of  the  whole  that  Prof.  White  will  rejoin  the  Singers 

as  this  is  practical,  of  comparative  statistics,  inspiration,  and  we  shall  be  sadly  unfaithful  mass  of  inferential  interpretation  which  constrains  ^nk,  N.  J.,  about 

as  furnished  by  the  agencies  of  other  evangeli-  to  our  providential  office  if  we  do  not,  in  a  them  to  such  a  course  of  conduct.  Our  corro-  include  all  of  the 

cal  bodies.  The  Annual  Almanacs  published  steadily  enlarging  measure,  furnish  both.  snondent  writes-  original  members  now  singing,  and  will  begin 

by  many  of  these  denominations,  furnish  a  P  •  . .  4.u  ti  k  work  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  1. 

cheap  and  reliable  series  of  data  for  such  com-  - .  ,  ^  very  uup  easant  scene  occurr^  m  the  Presby-  - 


DR.  NBL30N  IN  MISSOURI. 


terian  Church  at  Adams,  on  Sunday,  J uly  5th.  It  Hj..  Mutchmore  of  The  Presbyterian  has  been 
was  communion  Sabbath.  There  was  no  service  at  driving  over  the  country  from  Philadelphia 
the  Baptist  Church,  the  pastor  being  out  of  town,  jnto  the  Wyoming  Valley.  His  journey  by 


mass  of  inferential  interpretation  which  constrains  g^pt.  15.  The  company  will  include  all  of  the 
them  to  such  a  course  of  conduct.  Our  corro-  original  members  now  singing,  and  will  begin 
spondent  writes :  york  City,  Oct.  1. 

A  very  unpleasant  scene  occurred  in  the  Presby-  _ 

parative  study.  One  result  derived  from  such  terian  Church  at  Adams,  on  Sunday,  July  5th.  It  pr.  Mutchmore  of  The  Presbyterian  has  been 

comparison,  would  quite  certainly  be  a  heartier  It  looks  as  if  Dr.  Nelson  might  go  West— in-  was  communion  Sabbath.  There  was  no  service  at  driving  over  the  country  from  Philadelphia 
satisfaction  with  our  denominational  machin-  deed,  he  is  already  there,  and  it  may  be  per-  the  Baptist  Church,  the  pastor  being  out  of  town,  jnto  the  Wyoming  Valley.  His  journey  by 

ery  as  it  stands  a  clearer  judgment  that  this  manently,  and  with  enough  work  cut  out  to  quite  a  number  of  the  Baptist  congregation  carriage  has  proved  very  pleasant,  save  as  to  a 

machinerv  Is  comnetent  to  do  well  the  work  call  out  his  best  efforts  and  large  experience.  come  in  for  worship,  not  knowing  of  oohr8a.,^Jg^  stage.  Of  this  ho  writes;  “The  most 

laid  upon  it  and  a  stronger  disposition  to  look  •  He  has  been  preaching  in  St.  Louis  since  his  i'*'®  nature  of  the  service  for  the  day.’  Afte(  an  disagreeable  road  on  our  journey  up  to  tliis 

with  disfavor  on  the  multiplied ^orts  of  breth-  return  from  abroad,  and  while  thus  engaged  bdant  had  been  baptized,  and  the  warrant  for  the  time  was  that  from  Wilkesbarre  to  Scranton. 
TCir  here  and  there  to  alter  or  improve  it.  there  has  unexpectedly  come  to  him  a  proposi-  Lord  s  Supper  had  been  read  from  the  Word,  and  a  it  is  one  continuous  stretch  of  fine  cinders. 
Another  result  would  be  a  fresh  consciousness  construes,  apparently,  as  a  call  Invitation  given  to  ali  members  of  sister  which  were  heated  then  by  an  intolerable  sun. 

of  the  vast  strength  and  resources  of  our  Providence.  He  is  invited  to  the  First  cliurches  to  unite  in  the  supper,  ns  it  was  the  jt  was  more  wearying  to  man  and  beast  than 
Church,  relatively  considered,  and  a  growing  Church  of  Independence,  Mo.,  and  also  as  a  Lord’s  table,  and  when  the  minister  about  ^  je^ey  sands.  The  distance  is  twenty-four 
conviction  that  God  is  assigning  to  it  a  verv  joint  responsibility,  to  the  presidency  of  an  break  the  bread,  a  Baptist  brother  unable  to  stand  miles,  but  in  weariness  and  discomfort  it  was 
oorwicoQo  nn  im^rwrfnnf  c-ctir.n  important  educatlonal  Instltutlon  thcrc.  Both  *bo  scene  any  longer,  arose  and  started  for  the  about  forty.” 

great  spnere  or  semce  as  an  important  section  *  eollege  are  neciiliarlv  situated  door.  Then  followed  a  sort  of  stampede  of  nearly  ^  - - - - T  „ 

ot  the  oommoD  Protetaotism.  The  yoang  j  every  member  ot  that  denomination  present.  The  September  Presbyterian  Record  gives  n 

prewher  who  first  Btndte  onr  denominational  They  sUnd  tor  whatever  therM^^^^  amounting  to  from  onc-tourth  to  ono-thlrd  ol  the  its  pages  devoted  to  Foreign  Missions  a  Hindu 

ChnSonrZrThTc:"  h«  S:"  -htegatlon.  Ssy.  a  belovsd  Cl.H,.la„  man  in  .™he  Itev 


derstands  them,  and  then  reinforces  his  judg¬ 
ment  of  them  by  such  comparative  investiga- 


aspects  of  importance  that  are  unique.  That  “Tome  it  seemed  the  most  disre 


writing  of  it,  “To  mo  it  seemed  the  most  disre-  or,  Krishna  Tested.  Dr.  Low- 

spectful,  if  not  the  most  disgraceful  performance  rie  explains  that  our  missionaries  in  Upper  In- 
T«v«r  wit,ne«Ked  in  chnrch  on  Lord’s  Dav.  and  T  was  dia  are  constantly  brought  into  contact  with 


tion,  will  have  no  reason  to  mourn  over  the  Dr  Nelson  will  be  released  by  his  Presbytery,  rchrcLn  S^D^  dia  are  constantly  brought  into  contact  with 

absence  of  interestand  heartiness  as  to.Church  and  thus  his  way  made  clear  there  can  be  lit-  the  (estimated)  hundred  millions  of  people 

work,  either  in  his  own  breast  or  among  his  tie  doubt.  But  it  will  be  with  iieculiar  reluc-  the  whole  affair  more  sad  is  the  fact  that  worship  this  Hindu  god.  It  is  common 

DeoDle  t&nce,  tempered  however  by  the  prospect  that  ‘®  ^'*®  their  nundits  or  relimmis  teachers  “  to 

. _ only  a  few  months  before  the  two  congregations  punaits  or  religious  teachers  to 


In  connection  with  the  financi.1  exhibit  ol  the  health  of  an  invnlid  daughter  will  he  mnoh  CfbLlT  Zun^.‘^Zl'dnbeTi^lrtv  Zm  that  Krishna  and  CMst  Tre  the  same 

the  year,  two  things  deserve  to  be  specially  benefited  by  the  change  of  climate  and  the  But  now  our  Baptist  brethren  though  Peraon,  under  different  names,  but  each  the 

noted  The  first  of  these  is  the  viiroroos  end  proximity  of  brothers  and  sisters-one  of  the  now  our  Baptist  brethren,  though  ^  i„„apnnte  »  Woeoe  _ _ _ 


noted.  The  first  of  these  is  the  vigorous  and  “  xl iTst  Loids  and  a  they  could  pray  and  labor  with  us  then,  when  we  ®a“e  God  incarnate.”  Hence  the  importance 

earnest  endeavorof  our  Permanent  Committee  Hr  He^rv  Bnltard  come  to  the  table  of  our  Lord  could  not  sit  even  in  ot  some  writing  that  should  make  clear  the 

on  Systematic  Beneficence,  located  at  Cleve-  sister  the  wife  of  the  Re^  Dr  Henry  Bullai^d  Presbvterian  breth-  difference  between  them,  and  this  is  just  what 


land.  The  results  of  their  effort  are  not  like- 


of  St.  Joseph.  Such  considerations  have  their  ••®spectful  silence  while  their  Presbyterian  breth 

*  I _ A_  /’ll-— 1,-1.  !—  A1-1—  — — — J  M — J. 


ly  te  he  registered  direcHy  nnd  .deqnntely  in  ‘—  and  ZT.r.rrgh"“:X“„«S«ore  aien.yven  pilges  or.h7Re"co^-;and  we’ tMnh 

SL“he  InTneZ  ZnhZ  relire^eilesta^^^^  The”  a’:  a  gainsaying  world,  and  1,  wonM  no.  he  iin.  far  the  h.  good  purpose.  - 

largely  a  silent  diffusive  fructifying  influence’  ^6^.  i^  any,  guiding  precedents.  But  we  do  hope  that  its  publication  may  be  the  means  of  set-  ThepresentGovernorofOhio.JudgeHoad- 
buUtL  none  the  not’ anticipate  that%ho  old  fable  of  the  two  te  Baptiste  themselves,  the  unbrotherly  ly.  is  an  able  and  popular  man.  albeit  a  little 

...  ..  .  ...  ...  — jii  1 — wvi  Th..  -Mwiaww  ir.  — ow  Bud  unchristiau  character  of  their  close-commu-  over-nolitie  and  he.sitat.incr.  .some  think  when 


our  Missionary  Lucas  has  done.  It  occupies 


none  the  less  the  grateful  recognitiou  of  all.  I  stGols  will  be  rehearsed.  Dr.  Nelson  is  a  man 


over-politic  and  hesitating,  some  think,  when 


Let  it  be  continued  for  a  sufficient  period  under  to  be  trusted  with  delicate  offices.  His  course  nion  pnnclpl^.  May  it  do  te  mite  to  hasten  the  it  comes  to  the  enforcing  of  the  law  against 

its  present  efficient  and  generous  manage-  under  all  circumstances  will  be  fair  and  frank,  f '"® ’T*'®"  ‘  ,®  ^  under  the  rioters.  His  Republican  opponent.  Judge  For- 

ment,  and  every  department  of  our  denomiL-  and  such  as  must  carry  the  approval  of  all  the  beloved  bpurgeon  and  Pentecost,  shall  aker,  is  a  younger  man,  who  began  life  on  a 

tional  activity,  as  well  as  the  specific  growth  good  men.  North  and  South.  His  good  repute  ^  ®‘*  fo.rta,  and  although  yet  much  under  age,  vol- 

as  to  Christian  benevolence  am^g  individual  is  not  circumscribed  within  geographital  or  the  table  of  our  dear  Lord  and  M^tei  and  eat  unteered  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  contin- 

churches  and  members,  will  soon  bear  visiWe  eeelesiastleal  llmlls.aod  his  powers  seem  to  '>>«  »'  His  broken  body  and  „ed  in  the  fight  to  the  close,  emerging  with 

witness  to  its  value  have  their  finest  issue  in  works  of  pacification,  shed  blood.  ,  r  ut  .  severe  wounds  and  well  won  rank.  Ever  since. 


witness  to  its  value.  have  their  finest  issue  in  works  or  pacincation. 

The  other  encouraging  fact  which  has  begun  In  our  apprehension  Dr.  Nelson  is  only  pro¬ 
to  come  into  view  since  the  late  Assembly,  is  posing  to  enter  upon  a  field,  whether  pastoral, 
the  disposition,  and  also  the  ability,  of  our  administrative,  or  other,  for  which  he  has  ob- 
people  to  pay  off  the  embarrassing  debts  with  vious  and  eminent  adaptation.  And  it  seems 


The  world  may  criticise  this  act,  and  I  think  it  if  are  not  misinformed,  his  life  has  been 
well  that  it  should.  We  often  get  our  best  lessons  worthy  and  studious.  The  contest  is,  however, 
from  those  who  oppose  us,  and  if  infidelity  can  a  triangular  one,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard,  a 


to  pay  off  the  embarrassing  debts  with  vious  and  eminent  adaptation.  And  it  seems  take  this  incident  and  aim  an  arrow  so  Methodist  minister,  standing  for  Prohibition 

which  ourtwo  main  Mission  Boards  found  too,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  round  of  duties,  such  comiuct  an.  the  principle  that  call^  it  pure  and  simple.  He  bid  fair  at  one  time  to 

themselves  encumbered  last  May.  The  statis-  an  errand  of  first  rate  importance,  which  must  oi&kc  it  odious  and  show  ite  bigotry  and  in-  divert  not  a  little  of  the  Republican  strength. 


tics  show  no  real  falling  off  at  either  point  have  a  large  and  beneficent  bearing  on  the  consistency,  it  wil  do  nioro  for  Chnstianitj  than  but  the  prospect  of  a  large  vote  for  him  is  not 
durinif  the  nrevious  vear  and  the  evidences  near  future  of  our  Central  Presbyterianism,  hyanj  patronage  it  can  bestow .  now  so  good  as  a  few  days  back.  The  trouble 


during  the  previous  year,  and  the  evidences  i^car  future  of  our  central  irresoytenanlsni, 
are  numerous  that  our  churches,  both  larger  great  number,  especially  at  the  East,  will 
and  smaller,  are  determined  to  sweep  this  in-  wish  him  abundant  success  in  it. 
debtedness  away,  and  in  such  manner  as  shall 

not  embarrass  the  efforts  of  the  current  year,  anniversary  of  the  revocation  of  the 

The  task  is  not  j’et  accomplished.  But  if  the  edict  of  nantes. 

reports  for  June  and  July  are  indices  of  what  The  Protestants  of  France  are  preparing,  on 


reports  for  June  and  July  are  indices  of  what  The  Protestants  of  France  are  preparing,  on 
will  be  done  during  the  later  months,  the  early  the  18th  of  October,  to  commemorate  the  sec- 


— came  in  this  wise.  A  former  parishioner  of 
EDUCATIONAL.  Dr.  Leonard— a  worthy  and  truthful  man— was 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  so  won  upon  that  he  confessed  to  the  report- 
of  our  readers  to  the  card  of  our  friend.  Miss  Ellz-  ers,  or  some  of  their  friends,  in  confidence  of 
abeth  S.  Koues,  a  lady  who,  having  had  long  expe-  course,  that  Dr,  Leonard,  by  the  advice  of  his 
rience  as  a  teacher  in  some  of  the  best  schools  in  physician  and  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  drank 
this  city,  is  about  to  open  a  school  of  lier  own.  a  little  old  ale  for  his  dyspepsia  once  upon  a 


Autumn  will  witness  both  the  entire  extinction  ond  centenary  of  the  eventful  Revocation  of  I'®^  persons  are  so  fitted  by  nature  for  the  office  time  at  camp  meeting,  and  further,  that  he 
of  these  debts,  and  a  vigorous  movement  all  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Would  it  not  be  a  fit  teacher,  in  which  she  has  uniformly  succeeded  went  into  the  woods  in  fact,  hid  away  to 
along  the  line  toward  greater  progress  in  our  commemoration  of  such  an  event  to  flood  winning  at  once  the  confidence  of  parents  and  take  it,  mostly  as  absorbed  in  toasted  crusts 


grand  missionary  work 


France  with  that  Protestant  Christian  life  *^®  affection  of  children.  Having  known  her  for  of  bread,  to  prevent  the  comment  of  any  who 


The  absence  of  all  litigation  of  general  mo-  which  an  ill-advised  monarch  attempted  to  many  years,  and  regarding  her  with  the  utmost  es-  might  misconstrue  his  use  of  it.  It  being  clear 
ment,  is  another  fact  which  the  records  of  the  turn  from  it,  but  which  the  providence  of  God  ''’c  can  but  wish  her  in  her  new  enterprise  that  the  ale  was  used  only  medicinally,  no 

last  Assembly  will  bring  conspicuously  into  has  so  marvellously  maintained  ?  The  Evan-  the  success  which  she  so  well  deserves.  Children  harm,  or  at  least  very  little,  would  have  result- 
view.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  question  gelical  Society  of  France,  the  oldest  French  placed  under  her  charge  will  be  sure  of  a  happy  ed,  had  Dr.  Leonard  frankly  acknowledged 
seriously  involving  either  doctrine  or  polity.  Home  Missionary  society,  is,  with  its  staff  of  home,  of  faithful  instruction  and  the  tenderest  care,  the  truth  of  his  former  parishioner’s  state- 
^r  personal  standing,  is  now  agitating  our  devoted  workers  and  well  composed  commit-  1^®  school  is  to  be  at  45  East  68th  street,  and  will  ment.  He  was,  however,  so  foolish  as  to  equiv- 
Church  in  any  quarter.  The  significance  of  tee  (Pastor  Bersier,  Pastor  A.  Fisch,  Senator  open  on  the  first  of  October.  ocate  and  deny  it,  and  it  was  not  until  his  par- 

thiw  fact  is  very  great.  It  not  only  reveals  a  de  Pressens4,  &c,,)  in  the  very  best  position  to  For  more  than  a  score  of  years  the  school  of  ishioner  had  been  pushed  up  to  make  an  affi- 
general  purpose  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  Gospel  work  in  France  Mr.  Henry  Siglar  at  Newburg  has  held  high  rank  davit  as  to  the  exact  truthfulness  of  his  assev- 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  compact  of  Re-  if  only  it  were  provided  with  sufficient  means,  for  beauty  of  situation,  outlooking  tbe  lovely  seen-  erations,  and  his  Conference  was  about  to  in- 
union:  it  indicates  what  is  far  more  important.  Aid  is  therefore  asked  from  Christians  in  Amer-  ery  of  the  Hudson  river;  for  thoroughness  of  In-  vestigate  the  question  of  veracity  as  between 
a  substantial  oneness  as  to  the  essential  ele-  ica  to  enable  our  French  brethren  to  increase  struction,  evidenced  by  the  scholarship  of  the  pu-  brethren,  that  he  was  able  to  recollect  that  he 
ments  of  our  denominational  faith,  and  hearty  the  number  of  workers,  to  furnish  them  the  pile  that  have  entered  our  first  collies,  and  have  had,  as  stated,  furtively  partaken  of  ale  and 
acquiescence  in  our  cherished  mode  of  govern-  means  of  extending  their  evangelizing  tours,  held  in  more  than  one  instance  their  rank  on  to  the  toast  on  several  occasions.  Wherefore 

ment.  More  than  this,  it  brings  into  beautiful  to  strengthen  their  school  staff,  and  to  multi-  valedictory ;  and  now  there  is  added  a  gymnasium,  the  attitude  of  the  Prohibition  candidate  is 

and  impressive  view  the  high  standard  of  ply  the  number  of  outposts  in  Roman  Catholic  with  Sargent’s  best  appliances,  and  a  special  teach-  simply  pitiful.  - - 

Christian  character  believed  in  by  our  mem-  districts.  Any  donation  or  subscription  to-  er  therefor.  Pastor  M.  Woolsey  Stryker  of  the  Fourth 

bership,  and  exemplified  in  eminent  degree  wards  this  end  will  be  thankfully  received  by  Tlie  American  Medical  Missionary  Society,  or-  Church,  Chicago,  elsewhere  sketches  the  brief 
by  those  in  official  position.  It  is  our  con-  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Mission  House,  ganized  in  Chicago,  aims  to  provide  medical  men  but  intense  life  of  the  late  Max  Piutti,  in  a  way 
viction,  and  we  record  it  with  devout  gratitude  23  Centre  street ;  Rev.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  Treas-  and  women  who  will  devote  themselves  to  the  !  to  hold  the  reader’s  admiring  attention. 

to  God,  that  at  no  time  in  our  history  has  the  urer  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  work  of  healing  the  body,  and  thus  be  auxiliary  to  - 

standard  of  ministerial  qualification  and  of  Union,  391  Classon  avenue,  Brooklyn ;  or  the  the  missionaries  who  work  for  souls.  Dr.  S.  M.  Campbell  paid  a  delightful  visit  to 

ministerial  character  been  higher,  and  at  no  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  The  Council  of  University  Collie,  London,  have  his  former  charge  in  Rochester,  the  Central 
time  has  that  standard  been  more  uniformly  Congregational  House,  Boston.  created  a  Professorship  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Church,  during  his  recent  trip  to  the  East. 


The  question  of  pews  vs.  chairs  has  agitated 
some  of  our  churches  before  now,  and  may  do' 
so  again.  It  is  in  order,  therefore,  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  experience  of  the  church  in 
Adams,  N.  Y.  The  brethren  there  studied  the 
matter  carefully,  and  are  not  sorry,  up  to  date, 
that  they  decided  for  chairs.  But  what  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  square,  upright  ways  of  the 
fathers!  The  late  Charles  G.  Finney  would 
not  now  recognize  the  church  in  which  he  was 
converted.  And  it  just  occurs  to  us  that  the 
next  improvement  there  might  well  be  a  tablet 
or  a  window  to  his  memory. 

Secretary  George  L.  Shearer  of  the  American 
Tract  Society  (from  whom  we  published  an  in¬ 
teresting  letter  recently),  has  been  setting  a 
good  example  to  all  his  brethren  of  the  desk 
and  rostrum,  by  engaging  in  house-to-house 
visitations  with  one  or  more  of  the  colporteurs 
of  his  Society.  He  made  his  way  on  foot  and 
horseback  for  several  weeks  in  "West  Virginia, 
doing  good  meantime  by  distributing  publica¬ 
tions  and  engaging  in  religious  conversation 
with  many  destitute  and  out-of-the-way  fami¬ 
lies.  His  impressions  of  the  nature  and  im¬ 
portance  of  this  special  branch  of  the  work  of 
his  Society,  have  doubtless  been  made  very 
real,  while  incidentally  he  has  gained  a  full 
stock  of  health  and  strength  for  more  wonted 
labors.  _ 

The  very  appropriate  Address  of  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Swift  memorial  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor  at  Honesdale,  the  lamented  Charles  Seely 
Dunning,  D.D.,  and  also  the  Minute  adopted 
by  the  Session  and  Congregation  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  commemorative  of  Dr. 
Dunning’s  labors  and  expressive  of  the  gener¬ 
al  sympathy  and  sorrow  at  his  death,  have 
been  printed  in  very  tasteful  form  for  preserva¬ 
tion-making  a  just  and  deserved  tribute  to  the 
excellent  minister  whose  loss  is  so  truly  mourn¬ 
ed.  _ 

Prof.  Fisk  of  Grinnell  College  urges  that  two 
amendments  at  least  ought  to  be  made  to  the 
prohibitory  law  of  Iowa,  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Make  it  easy  for  druggists  to  get  permits 
to  sell  liquors  for  medical  use.  It  is  so  liard  and 
risky  now  to  take  out  a  permit,  tliat  druggists 
throughout  the  State  are  selling  brandy,  whiskey, 
and  wine  on  doctors’  prescriptions  without  any 
permit.  In  vain  does  the  State  Temperance  Alli¬ 
ance  circulate  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
that  a  “  penalty  attaches  to  any  person  selling  for 
any  purpose,  unless  he  has  a  permit.” 

No.  2.  Strike  out  the  clauses  forbidding  importa¬ 
tion  of  liquor.  Maine,  the  champion  State  for  Pro¬ 
hibition,  attempts  no  such  interference  with  trade. 
A  man  in  Maine  can  have  liquor  brought  to  him 
lawfully  from  Boston  to  Bangor  in  twelve  hours, 
or  to  Portland  in  six.  Many  people  in  Iowa  voted 
for  Prohibition  because  they  were  told  tliat  it  did 
so  much  good  and  was  so  popular  in  Maine.  But 
Maine  leaves  importation  free. 

With  these  modifications  in  prospect,  the 
Professor  regards  it  as  probable  that  some 
voters  who  are  not  pleased  with  the  law,  will 
vote  with  those  Republicans  who  would  give 
it  a  further  trial. _ 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  communications 
on  “That  Neglected  Hymn,”  but  as  they  go 
over  essentially  the  same  ground,  it  would  be 
unprofitable  to  print  them.  Dr.  Noyes  has  a 
final  word,  and  also  on  the  second  page  H.  E. 
B.  a  reminiscence  touching  its  preciousness  in 
the  experience  of  an  invalid  saint. 

The  Presbyterian  church,  the  only  place  of 
worship  at  Holly  Beach,  N.  J.,  was  destroyed 
by  an  incendiary  fire  at  two  o’clock  Saturday 
morning,  Aug.  15.  Nothing  but  a  small  organ 
was  saved.  Happily  the  building  was  well  in¬ 
sured,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  church  will  be 
begun  at  once. 

THE  EAST-SIDE  WORK. 

Possibly  you  and  your  city  readers  are  more 
familiar  than  I  with  the  progress  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  projected  by  the  Presbytdry  of  New  York, 
mid  Carried  out,  until  lately,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Rev.  Mr.  Moment.  Circumstances 
brought  me  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
church  for  a  few  weeks,  and  I  have  become 
much  interested  in  its  plans  and  present  work¬ 
ing. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Moment,  and  a 
part  of  the  congregation,  the  remnant  has, 
with  good  courage,  left  the  hall  previously  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  rented  a  pretty  and  commodious 
chapel  on  72d  street,  between  2d  and  3d  avenues 
(where  the  St.  James  Episcopal  church,  now  on 
Madison  avenue,  formerly  worshipped).  Rev. 
Willard  Cooper,  a  graduate  of  Union  Seminary, 
preparing  for  missionary  work  in  Siam,  was 
secured  as  supply  during  the  Summer,  and 
regular  services  have  been  held,  morning  and 
evening,  with  a  Sunday-school  session  in  the 
afternoon.  The  attendance  has  been  fair  for 
the  season,  and  there  has  been  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  It  might  be 
thought  that  2  P.  M.  would  be  an  unpleasant 
hour  to  bring  a  Sunday-school  together  during 
the  heated  term,  but  the  large,  airy  basement 
proved  to  be  the  coolest  place  one  could  get 
into,  and  there  has  been  a  good  attendance  in 
regular  Bible  and  infant  classes.  As  the  su¬ 
perintendent  (Dr.' Moorhead)  said,  “We  believe 
in  giving  our  people  something  to  do  all  day, 
so  that  they  will  not  have  idle  hours  to  tempt 
them  off  on  excursions.” 

A  week  or  two  ago,  lots  were  bought  on  the 
Southwest  corner  of  2d  avenue  and  72d  street, 
and  as  soon  as  the  building  committee  of  the 
Presbytery  can  be  got  together,  plans  will  be 
arranged  for  erecting  a  plain  but  commodious 
and  pleasant  church.  It  is  an  excellent  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  work  proposed,  namely,  among  the 
vast  population  living  between  3d  avenue  and 
avenue  A.  If  these  people  were  church-goers, 
and  each  avenue  had  a  large  church  every  four 
blocks,  there  would  be  none  too  many.  This 
would  be  about  the  average  of  Madison  and  5th 
avenues,  yet  one  may  travel  miles  along  these 
other  avenues  and  see  no  churches.  One  seri¬ 
ous  objection  to  placing  them  there,  is  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  elevated  trains  on  Sunday.  Their 
noise  will  interrupt  every  service.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  New  York  churches  did  not  make  a 
bolder  demand  for  an  entire  Sabbath  rest  at  the 
starts  and  secure  the  day  for  the  people.  The 
extended  street  car  system  ought  to  meet  all 
legitimate  wants  of  Sunday  travel. 

Last  Saturday  evening  I  took  a  walk  through 
the  district  of  which  the  new  church  will  be 
the  center.  72d  street  is  one  of  the  wide  streets, 
and  is  well  built  up  with  brown-stone  front 
houses,  as  are  the  adjoining  streets.  A  large 
part  of  these  are  flats  of  a  good  class,  occupied 
by  mechanics  and  workingmen  who  are  fairly 
well-to-do.  While  there  are  many  Germans  and 
Hebrews,  there  are  not  a  few  good  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterians  scattered  among  them,  and  these 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  young  church.  There 
are  also  Methodists  who  worship  in  the  Cornell 
Memorial  in  76th  street.  But  the  striking  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  locality  is  the  number  of  children. 
They  swarm  on  every  block.  Persons  who  know 
the  Blast  Side  of  lower  New  York,  where  chil¬ 
dren  also  abound,  must  not  think  that  the 
upper  East  Side  is  like  it.  There,  streets, 
houses,  and  children  alike  are  dirty ;  here  all 
are  clean.  Most  of  the  children  I  saw  were 
neatly  dressed,  pretty,  and  well  behaved. 
There  were  babies  in  arms,  and  babies  in 
wagons ;  little  toddlers,  holding  on  to  mother’s 
dress  or  sister’s  hand ;  girls  and  boys  of  all  sizes 
and  ages,  racing,  and  romping,  banging  around 
candy  shops  and  toy  stores,  walking  arm-in¬ 
arm,  or  grouped  together  in  a  comer  telling 


stories.  In  one  place,  twenty  of  them  occupied 
the  sidewalk,  playing  “ring  around  a  rosey,” 
and  the  passer-by  good-ne»turedly  made  way 
for  them.  I  counted  on  different  blocks,  26,37, 
89  (both  sides  of  72d),  56,  45,  and  so  on.  How 
many  more  were  indoors,  who  can  tell  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  here  is  material  for  a  large  Sunday- 
school,  if  not  a  church,  and  it  is  evident  that 
a  great  many  of  these  children  have  little  idea 
of  what  either  mean.  They  race  and  romp  be¬ 
fore  the  chapel  door  during  service,  sometimes 
drowning  the  preacher’s  voice,  and  occasional¬ 
ly  making  little  mshes  into  the  vestibule,  and 
as  sudden  retreats,  with  noisy  laughter.  There 
is  work  ahead  for  the  good  people  of  the  72d 
street  church,  and  they  deserve  every  encour¬ 
agement  and  support. 

William  H.  Coleman. 

214  Produce  Exchange,  Aug.  20,  1885. 


THAT  NEGLECTED  HYMN. 

Just  a  word  further  in  regard  to  it,  even 
though  de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum.  I 
regret  to  have  it  receive  “judgment  without 
mercy.”  How  would  I  sing  the  line  “Would 
be  a  dark  and  tiresome  place  ?  ”  "Very  easily. 
Unlike  Mephibosheth,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
“  lame  of  its  feet,”  and  the  sentiment,  if  “  com¬ 
mon-place  and  poor  in  expression,”  is  at  least 
Scriptural;  for  of  heaven  we  read  that  “the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.”  Without  His  pres¬ 
ence,  then,  heaven  would  be  “  dark,”  and  if 
dark,  then  “  tiresome,”  or  as  Cowper  sings : 

‘  ‘  Could  we  be  east  where  thou  art  not. 

That  were  indeed  a  dreadful  lot.” 

The  last  stanza  is,  doubtless,  disagreeably 
abrupt  in  ite  beginning,  and  the  figure  which 
the  exclamation  “  Impossible  1  ”  introduces  is 
objectionable ;  but  then  if  a  whole  hymn  is  to 
be  condemned  because  of  a  defective  stanza  or 
figure,  what  would  become  of  “  Rock  of  Ages  ” 
as  Toplady  wrote  it — 

“  When  my  cyestrings  break  in  death, 

When  I  soar  through  tracts  unknown  ”  ? 
or  even  as  it  has  been  altered  to  read — 

“  When  my  eyelids  close  In  death, 

When  I  soar  to  worlds  unknown  ”  ? 
Probably  a  hymn  may  be  both  common-place 
and  precious  to  the  same  individual  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  and  in  different  phases  of  his  spirit¬ 
ual  experience  or  need.  As  to  the  literary  char¬ 
acter  of  the  hymn  in  question,  it  is  perhaps 
something  in  its  favor  that  Mr.  Emerson  ap¬ 
proved  it,  and  gave  it  a  place  along  with  only 
seven  or  eight  other  hymns  in  a  large  volume 
of  poetical  selections.  Clement. 


NEW  YORK. 

Brighton. — Mr.  Thomas  Blossom,  a  young  man 
in  this  church,  was  on  Sabbath  evening,  July  12th, 
ordained  and  installed  as  an  elder.  He  is  the  third 
in  this  family  who  has  been  calleil  to  rule  in  this 
household  of  faith,  his  grandfather  being  a  dea¬ 
con  in  the  early  churoli,  which  was  then  Congrega¬ 
tional,  and  his  fatlier  is  now  an  elder  in  the  active 
e-Kcrcise  of  his  office.  The  father,  Mr.  E.  Y.  Blos¬ 
som,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Lyon,  elders  reflected,  werealso 
installecl  at  the  same  time.  We  have  received  to 
membership  at  the  three  communion  seasons  since 
April  l&t  twenty-two  persons,  twelve  by  letter  and 
ten  on  confession  of  faith.  Four  infants  have  also 
been  baptized.  The  effort  to  pay  up  the  mortgage 
resting  upon  the  church  edifice,  which  was  begun 
a  few  months  ago,  promises  success.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  sum  ($2000)  has  already  been  pledged. 
Dec.  1st  we  are  confident  will  see  it  all  raised. 
Men,  women,  and  children  of  the  church  are  work¬ 
ing  to  pay  it  off.  The  church  and  community  of 
Brighton  are  in  mourning  over  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Charlotte  M.  Rosebrugh,  who  has  been  an  unusual¬ 
ly  earnest  and  efficient  worker  in  her  Saviour’s  ser- 
viqe.  She  was  converted  about  the  year  1830,  In 
the  first  meetings  held  by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney 
In  Rochester.  She  will  doubtless  lie  remembered 
by  some  of  your  readers  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings  for  women,  which  were  held  in  New  York  in 
1857,  1858,  and  1859,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Marshall  O.  Roberta.  These  meetings  were  held 
in  the  church  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever  was  then 
pastor,  corner  15th  street  and  Broadway,  and  in 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle  during  the  pastorate  of 
Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson.  Her  aid  and  counsel  was 
so  greatly  esteemedi  that  after  tlie  first  of  these 
meetings  she  was  sent  for  by  Mrs.  Roberts,  and 
remain^  with  her  a  year,  at  Mrs.  Roberts’s  ex¬ 
pense,  working  for  souls.  Indeed,  wherever  she 
went  Christian  work  took  her  attention,  and  she 
was  veiy’  active  till  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the 
burdens  of  a  dovote<i  life  compelled  her  to  relax 
her  efforts.  She  was  held  in  great  esteem.  Many 
called  her  blessed.  Letters  from  a  distance  bear 
tender  witness  to  her  life’s  work.  Those  who  know 
her  feel  that  the  words  “  she  hath  done  what  she 
could,”  aro  literally  true  of  her.  Doubtless  she 
has  already  met  a  host  on  the  shining  shore  whom 
she  helped  on  the  way  thither.  Not  soon  shall  we 
see  her  like  again. 

Adams. — Mention  should  have  been  made  some 
time  ago  of  the  advance  which  this  church  in 
Northern  New  York  has  recently  made./  Some  of 
your  readers  will  remember  that  about  four  years 
ago  extensive  repairs  were  made  on  the  outside  of 
the  church  edifice  and  a  new  chapel  added,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $5500.  These  repairs  made  this 
church  building  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
Northern  New  York,  and  a  real  improvement  to 
tnis  beautiful  village.  But  it  was  felt  by  good 
friends  of  the  church  that  the  work  had  not  gone 
far  enough,  and  that  the  interior  of  this  sanctuary 
should  be  made  to  correspond  with  ite  attractive 
exterior.  So  with  the  laudable  desire  of  doing  a 
double  work  of  love  for  the  church,  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Dwight  made  an  offer  (in  which  she  was  seconded 
and  aided  by  her  husband,  long  time  an  elder  in 
the  church)  of  $1000,  on  condition  that  a  small  in* 
debtedness  for  furnaces  and  incidental  repairs 
should  be  provided  for.  At  length,  principally 
through  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  Society,  the  condition  was  complied  with. 
Plans  were  then  procured  and  submitted  to  the 
church.  The  result  was  almost  an  innovation.  It 
was  decided  to  take  the  pulpit  from  the  rear  of  the 
church  and  put  it  on  the  side  next  the  cba^l,  and 
to  put  in  the  seats  in  circular  form.  The  next 
question  was  'What  shall  the  new  seating  be  ? 
Shall  it  be  with  the  old-time  pew  and  cushion,  or 
shall  it  be  with  the  new  church  chair  ?  Much 
thought  and  correspondence  was  given  to  the 
question.  Tho  pew  has  always  proved  good.  It 
is  time-honored.  It  Is  peculiarly  a  church  seat. 
Would  it  not  seem  to  some  that  a  church  without 
a  pew  would  be  lacking  one  of  the  important  parte 
that  made  it  a  church  ?  All  these  questions  were 
thought  of  and  carefully  considered.  Then  it  was 
asked  What  has  the  chair  to  offer  that  is  bettor 
than  the  pew  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  was  found 
that  chairs  could  bo  put  in  for  about  the  same  as 
the  pews  could  be  put  in  without  cushions ;  that 
they  did  not  accumulate  dust  nor  vermin;  gave 
each  one  a  seat  by  himself ;  afforded  better  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  on  the  floor  of  the  church ;  and  the 
seat  being  more  open,  they  would  be  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  hot  weather,  and  by  reason  of  their 
shape,  being  made  to  support  equally  the  parte  of 
the  body,  were  easier  to  sit  in  than  a  pew  could  be. 
But  firms  who  had  chairs  to  sell  were  not  alone 
corresponded  with.  Churches  in  all  parte  of  the 
country  where  chairs  had  been  in  use  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  were  asked  for  their  opinion,  and 
to  our  surprise  it  was  found  (and  we  heard  from 
ton  or  more)  that  all  of  them  had  only  words  of 
approval  for  chairs.  There  was  not  an  objection 
made  that  was  worth  considering.  This  was  satis- 
factoiy  to  most  of  the  church ;  but  in  order  to 
please  some  who  might  still  think  it  an  unwise 
move.  It  was  agreed  to  take  out  the  old  pews  with 
care,  so  that  they  might  be  replaced  if  It  was  deem¬ 
ed  best  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The  order  was  at 
length  placed  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Kane  A  Co. 
of  Chicago  for  226  black  walnut  finish  chairs. 
Meanwhile  the  other  work  went  on.  The  walls 
were  kalsomlned  In  two  colors,  the  pulpit  was 
changed,  floors  repaired,  carpet  purchasM,  a  hand¬ 
some  memorial  window  with  the  Inscription  “In 
memory  of  the  fathers  who  though  dead  vet  speak,” 
was  placed  where  the  pulpit  had  stood.  Dedloa- 
tlon  day  was  appointed  for  Dec.  Ist,  since  Rev.  O. 
B.  Barnes,  a  former  pewtor,  who  could  not  later  re¬ 
main  In  the  East,  must  depart  for  his  home  by  that 
time.  For  some  reason  the  chairs  did  not  come 
when  they  were  expected,  but  at  length  within  a 
few  days  of  Dec.  1st  they  came.  Then  what  hurry 
to  put  them  together  and  put  them  down.  Such  a 
busy  church  is  rarely  witnessed.  The  men  work¬ 
ed,  the  women  worked,  the  children  worked.  The 
carpet  was  put  down  in  a  hurry  while  the  seats 
were  put  together,  and  then  In  a  hurry  tbe  seats 
went  down ;  but  when  tbe  seats  were  In  their  place, 
then  it  was  seen  how  fortunate  we  wore  In  our  de¬ 
cision.  All  admired  them.  Their  praises  were 
sung  not  only  by  those  who  wanted  them,  but 
those  who  praised  them  most  were  those  who  had 
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grave  doubts  as  to  their  desirability.  One  who 
bad  scdd  more  than  most  of  us  knew  against  them, 
said. she  felt  she  owed  an  apology  for  her  words. 
The  manufacturers  had  said  those  who  objected 
most  would  be  most  emphatic  in  their  favor,  but 
we  thought  this  was  only  to  sell  their  goods.  We 
found  that  while  we  might  have  had  a  very  pretty 
audience-room  with  pews,  yet  that  by  using  chairs 
instead  we  had  one  much  finer  in  appearance  and 
much  more  comfortable  in  actuai  use,  and  that 
they  did  not  detract  at  ali  from  the  true  idea  of 
the  church.  Dedication  day  soon  came  and  went, 
and  what  a  day  it  was !  None  in  the  church  will 
soon  forget  it.  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  all. 
The  historical  sketch  brought  anew  to  the  people 
the  efforts  which  the  fathers  had  made  to  bequeath 
us  what  we  now  possess,  and  made  dearer  to  every 
heart  the  sacred  possession  which  we  their  de¬ 
scendants  have  through  their  faithfulness.  The 
sermon  of  dedication  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes  was  ap¬ 
preciated  by  all,  and  the  responses  also  from  the 
pastors  of  other  churches  and  friends  who  were 
present.  It  may  be  some  will  ask  Why  the  ac¬ 
count  of  this  glad  service  so  long  after  the  event  ? 
For  several  reasons.  Dedication  services  were 
followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  pastor  on  ac¬ 
count  of  health,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
charge ;  then  followed  revival  services  under  Rev. 
A.  B.  Earle,  which  continued  for  about  three 
weeks ;  then  came  the  ingathering,  and  so  with  all 
the  work  that  all  these  special  duties  brought,  the 
pleasure  of  making  this  report  has  been  postponed. 
Friends  of  the  church  in  Adams  may  rejoice  with 
the  church  in  the  evidences  of  her  growth  and 
prosperity,  and  may  unite  their  prayers  that  now 
abundant  spiritual  prosperity  may  also  be  hers. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  record  that  at  the  com¬ 
munion  service  of  Feb.  23  twenty-one  persons, 
eighteen  on  confession  of  faith,  were  publicly  rec¬ 
ognized  as  members  of  the  church.  So  ends  an¬ 
other  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  church  of 
Adams.  J.  s.  boot. 

HoBKELisviiiiiE. — The  pastor  is  greeted  on  his 
return  after  a  month’s  vacation,  by  a  renovated 
church,  new  carpets  for  the  audience  room  and  par¬ 
lors,  new  cushions  for  the  pews,  new  and  rich 
drapery  for  pulpit  and  orchestra,  and  a  welcoming 
congregation.  The  organ  too  has  been  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  remodeled,  and  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  last,  at  the  in\'itation  of  the  ladies,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Campbell,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Boonville,  N.  Y.,  presided  at  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  furnished,  in  connection  with  home  tal¬ 
ent,  a  delightful  organ  concert.  This  glimpse  of 
the  sunny  side  of  the  pastor’s  experience  is  for  the 
cheer  of  ail  interested. 

Waverlt. — The  job  has  just  been  let  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  elegant  church  edifice  to  be 
built  for  the  Presb3rterian  Church  in  this  place. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Elbebon. — Mrs.  Moses  I.  Tayior  of  New  York 
is  about  to  erect  one  of  the  finest  Presbyterian 
church  edifices  in  Monmouth  county,  at  Elberon, 
on  the  seashore. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh. — The  churches  are  furbishing  up 
quite  generally  in  this  city  and  vicinity,  according 
to  The  Banner.  It  says  “The  houses  of  worship 
of  the  Second,  Thirty-ninth-street,  and  South 
'Twentieth-street  churches,  are  undergoing  repairs, 
as  is  that  of  the  First  Church  of  All^heny.” 

Mill  Hall  and  Beech  Creek. — The  Rev.  R.  C. 
Halleck,  lately  graduated  at  Princeton,  has  accept¬ 
ed  a  unanimous  call  to  the  churches  of  Mill  Hall 
and  Beech  Creek,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Northum- 
berltind. 

The  Huntingdon  Valley  Church,  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia  North  (Rev.  W.  S.  Barnes  pastor), 
has  been  undergoing  quite  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  during  the  Summer,  and  was  reopened  Sab¬ 
bath  last,  2M.  The  interior  has  been  changed  and 
beautifi4E>d.  The  ladies  of  the  church  have  refur¬ 
nished,  and  to  aid  them,  Mr.  John  Wanamaker 
presented  the  new  pulpit,  the  Sabbath-school  pro¬ 
viding  the  communion  table. 

Philadelphia.  —  The  Old  Scots  Presbyterian 
Church  building,  on  Spruce  street  above  Thiixi,  is 
about  to  give  place  to  a  business  block. 

Lock  Ridge. — Reopening  services  were  conduct¬ 
ed  Sabbath,  Aug.  16th,  by  the  Rev.  James  A.  Little 
of  Hokendauqua,  in  the  tastefully  remodeled  Sab¬ 
bath-School  room  of  the  Lock  Ridge  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  Aiburtis,  Pa. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — The  First  Church  has  given  a  unan¬ 
imous  call  to  Rev.  William  £.  Barr,  formerly  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Astoria,  and 
lately  of  Aurora.  Mr.  Barr  is  an  able  preacher, 
and  was  let  go  from  Astoria — his  first  settlement 
— with  sincere  reluctance. 

IOWA. 

Cedar  Rapids.— On  Aug.  12th,  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  held  an  exceptionally  large  con¬ 
gregational  meeting.  With  the  heartiest  unanimity 
Rev.  J.  K.  Fowler  was  elected  pastor,  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  votes  being  cast.  He  has  been  sup¬ 
plying  the  Church  under  a  protracted  engagement, 
and  has  been  absent  for  a  brief  rest.  This  prompt 
and  unanimous  call  indicates  that  Mr.  Fowler  has 
won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  as  we  understand 
the  call  will  be  accepted,  the  new  pastorate  cannot 
well  be  otherwise  than  pleasant  and  prosperous. 

MINNESOTA. 

Worthington. — Rev.  Mr.  Hartzell,  now  of  St. 
Peter,  Minn.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor 
of  the  Presb3derian  Church  of  Worthington,  Minn. 

MISSOURI. 

Independence. — This  pleasant  town,  a  suburb 
of  Kansas  City,  is  pleasantly  situated  about  ten 
miles  below  that  rapidly  growing  metropolis  of 
Western  Missouri  and  Kansas,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Missouri  River.  Its  present  population  is 
about  5000,  with  good  prospect  of  the  kind  of 
growth  which  is  natural  in  a  pleasant  suburban 
town  so  near  a  great  commercial  city,  and  having 
immediate  communication  with  it  by  frequent  rail¬ 
road  trains,  and  also  pleasant  roads  for  driving. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Independence  has 
always  had  its  ecclesiastical  connection  with 
Presbytery  and  Synod  which  are  now  connected 
with  the  ^uthem  General  Assembly.  Ever  since 
this  Missouri  Synod  decided  to  connect  itself  with 
that  General  Assembly,  the  Independence  Church 
has  not  been  in  active  cooperation  with  its  Presby¬ 
tery,  thus  maintaining  a  quasi-independent  posi¬ 
tion,  although  not  formally  withdrawing  from  the 
Presbytery.  The  Kansas  City  Female  College  is 
locat^  at  Independence,  and  is  in  close  connection 
with  the  Presbyter}'  of  Osage  (Northern)  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Upper  Missouri  (Southern),  its  board 
of  trustees  having  been  appointed  by  those  liodies, 
and  being  now  a  self-perpetuating  corporation,  of 
which  Rev.  C.  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  is  President, 
and  Rev.  Timothy  Hill,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  D.  S.  Schaff 
are  members.  'The  endeavor  is  to  unite  Presby¬ 
terians  of  this  region  in  supporting  an  institution 
for  the  Christian  ^ucation  of  their  daughters  and 
other  young  women  whose  parents  may  find  the 
kind  of  education  given  such  as  they  desire.  It  is 
in  the  same  spirit  of  codperation  of  brethren  in  the 
two  Presbyterian  churches,  which  is  exemplified  in 
the  union  of  the  two  Synods  of  Missouri  in  the  care 
of  Westminster  College  at  Fulton.  The  Indepen 
dence  Church  has,  by  its  Session,  Invited  Rev 
Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  to  become  its  acting  pas¬ 
tor,  with  the  understanding  that  he  will  retain  his 
connection  with  the  Northern  General  Assembly 
by  being  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Osage. 
Dr.  Nelson  has  accepted  this  invitation,  subject, 
however,  to  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Geneva,  on  his  request  for  leave  to  resign  his  pres¬ 
ent  pastoral  cha^e,  which  will  be  presented  at  the 
September  meeting  of  that  body.  Dr.  Nelson  has 
also,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  trustees,  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  Female  C!ollege.  Rev.  Dr. 
Chaney,  the  Vice-President,  will  have  immediate 
direction  and  administration  of  the  instruction  and 
affairs  of  the  college  under  the  advice  and  general 
supenision  of  the  President.  Both  officers  will 
reside  in  the  buildings  of  the  College.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  has  the  cordial  approval  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  region  in  both  Presbyterian  churches. 
Dr.  Nelson  expects  to  begin  his  work  in  Indepen¬ 
dence  on  the  first  of  Octolwr. 

KANSAS. 

Hian'atha. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  place  received  ten  members  at  its  last  com¬ 
munion,  seven  on  confession  of  their  faith.  There 
has  been  a  large  addition  of  young  people  during 
the  last  year,  and  the  working  force  of  the  church 
is  greatly  increased. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Connecticut. — The  recently  published  Minutes 
of  the  General  Conference  of  Connecticut  show 
that  on  Jan.  1st,  1885,  there  were  381  ministers  in 
the  several  associations,  107  without  charge,  106 
acting  pastors,  and  119  pastors.  There  were  297 
churches,  of  which  47  had  no  stated  supply.  The 
church  members  numbered  54,9.39.  The  additions 
were  1658  by  profession  and  1265  by  letter.  The 
additions  exceeded  the  removals  by  631.  Ninety- 
three  churches,  with  10,369  members,  added  none 
by  profession  and  lost  185  by  death.  There  were 
125  churches,  with  14,685  members,  that  had  no 
children  baptized.  The  Simday-school  enrolment 
of  the  churches  was  52,372,  or  995  larger  tlian  the 
previous  year.  The  average  attendance  was  60  per 
cent,  of  the  enrolment.  Seventy-six  per  cent,  of 
the  additions  to  the  churches  by  profession  came 
from  the  Sunday-schools,  but  from  114  schools 
there  were  none  added  to  the  churches  by  profes¬ 
sion.  The  number  of  families  reported  was  34,655 — 
larger  than  ever  before.  The  benevolences  reported 


amounted  to  $75,482.  The  value  of  the  292  church 
edifices  is  $5,009,464.  There  are  208  churches  re¬ 
porting  parsonages,  of  which  $711,950  is  the  esti¬ 
mated  value — an  average  of  about  $3420  each. 

REFORMED. 

Kalamazoo.— June  30th  the  Classis  of  Grand 
River  organized  the  Second  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  of  Kalamazoo.  The  Intelligencer  says  that 
this  new  church  of  just  forty  members  is  made 
up  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  First  Reform¬ 
ed  Church  of  Kalamazoo,  and  their  services  will  be 
conducted  in  English.  How  much  better  this  than 
to  reenact  the  folly  of  the  Dutch  fathers  here  in 
New  York,  and  stick  to  the  language  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  country,  until  one-half  the  young  people  had 
been  driven  into  churches  using  the  English  tongue. 
This  nation  is,  and  is  to  be,  an  English-speaking 
people,  and  no  individuals  are  better  persuaded  of 
this  than  the  intelligent  youth  among  us  of  foreign 
parentage. 

Foreign  Missions. — The  good  old  Dutch  Church 
proposes  to  raise  $100,000  for  its  Foreign  Missions 
the  coming  year ;  but  as  yet  the  prospect  of  doing 
it,  is  not  at  all  assured.  This  is  the  showing  just 
made  by  this  Church’s  Corresponding  Secretary: 

“  The  receipts  of  the  Board  for  July  were  $3,979.10, 
of  which  $1,790.89  are  the  process  of  a  legacy. 
The  contributions  of  the  churches,  etc.,  were  there¬ 
fore  $2,198.21.  From  the  same  sources  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  July,  1884,  $3,734.05,  which  together  with 
a  legacy  of  $500  made  the  entire  receipts  for  that 
month  $4,234.05.  The  difference  in  favor  of  last 
year  was  in  total  receipts  $254.95,  in  contributions 
$1,545.84.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  consid¬ 
erable  bequest  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  treasu¬ 
ry,  but  it  presents  in  strong  relief  the  great  defi¬ 
ciency  in  receipts  from  ordinary  sources.  That 
deficiency  appears  all  the  greater  when  the  receipts 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  current  year  are  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  same  period  last  year.  In 
1884  they  were  $13,966.58.  In  1885  they  are  $8,231 
.83,  about  one-tenth  of  the  amount  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  and  considerably  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
$100,000.’’  It  seems  to  us  that  what  our  “  Dutch  ” 
brethren  need  is  a  better  plan.  Let  them  count 
less  on  impulse  and  “the  romance  of  missions,” 
and  fall  back  upon  principle  and  a  thoroughly  or- 
g^lzed  endeavor  in  the  direction  of  systematic 
giving.  Their  Church  is  not  numerous  compared 
with  the  Presbyterian,  and  all  parts  of  it  can  be 
reached.  Once  the  number  of  contributions  is 
multiplied  and  the  system  persistently  worked  with 
that  view,  the  results  will  be  satisfactory.  But  no 
official,  however  able,  can  bring  this  to  pass,  alone. 
He  must  have  the  cooperation  of  pastors,  and  of 
influential  brethren  in  every  church. 

North  and  Southampton,  Pa. — An  occasion  of 
great  interest  to  this  church  will  be  its  175th  anni¬ 
versary,  to  be  observed  Aug.  26th  and  27th,  1885. 
It  is  the  oldest  church  in  Bucks  county,  the  oldest 
Dutch  Reformed  church  in  the  State,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  authority,  the  “  mother  ”  of  all  the  Oer- 
man  Reformed  churches  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
proposed  to  properly  notice  this  epoch  by  a  Low 
Dutch  Reunion,  Church  Jubilee  and  Historical 
Harvest  Home. 

Port  Richmond. — Sabbath  last,  Aug.  23d,  com 
pleted  the  fiftieth  year  of  Dr.  James  E.  Brownlee’s 
settlement  over  the  Reformed  church  at  this  pleas 
ant  town,  which  looks  out  on  the  Bay  of  New  York 
from  Staten  Island.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  happy 
coincidence  that  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
upon  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  August,  which  was  the 
23d  of  the  month  in  1835,  as  it  is  this  year.  Dr. 
Brownlee  preached  in  the  morning  with  reference 
to  the  occasion,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  meeting  of 
a  more  general  and  congratulatory  character  was 
held.  A  gold  medal  was  struck,  and  given  to  the 
venerable  pastor,  to  mark  the  occasioTi. 

THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

Faith  Cube. — The  Lutheran  Visitor  gives  a  case 
of  faith  cure.  Being  well  ac((uainte<l  with  the 
parties,  and  knowing  them  to  be  of  high  character 
for  veracity  and  piety,  it  will  waU-h  the  case  with 
deep  interest,  and  if  the  patient  continues  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  recovers,  “  then  we  will  no  longer  doubt 
the  power  of  faith  and  prayer  to  heal  diseasts.” 

A  Good  Number. — Of  the  thirteen  graduates  of 
Muhlenberg  College,  eight  will  devote  themsdves 
to  the  Lutheran  ministry. 

BAPTIST. 

The  White  Baptists  of  the  South  have  570  as¬ 
sociations,  14,102  churches,  and  997,506  members 
The  colored  Baptists  have  7,480  churches,  with 
871,043  members.  Total  Baptists  in  the  South, 
1,868,552.  Baptisms  for  the  year  were  64,301  whites, 
and  38,538  colored. 

'The  New  York  Baptist  Convention  meets  in 
Penn  Yan  in  October.  Ninety-two  missionaries 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Convention  during 
the  year,  and  through  their  labors  the  Gospel  has 
been  given  to  221  churches  and  out-stations. 

Self-Improvement. — The  Baptist  colored  pas¬ 
tors  of  West  Tennessee  have  recently  organized 
themselves  into  a  Union  for  self-improvement. 
The  Union  proposes  to  meet  four  times  a  year, 
spending  two  days  at  'each  meeting  in  discussii 
religious  and  theological  subjects,  and  listening  to 
essays  by  some  of  their  own  race,  or  oecasionaliy 
by  a  white  preacher. 

Non-Resident  Members. — On  this  subject,  of 
practical  importance  to  all  churches,  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  The  Examiner  (O.  P.  E.) — evidently  a  minis¬ 
ter  and  pastor — writes:  “Business,  marriage,  and 
other  causes  will  remove  members  from  the  limits 
of  the  mother  Church.  If  a  Baptist  move  into 
community  in  which  is  no  church,  what  must  he 
do  ?  He  must  learn  to  stand  alone  for  Christ.  He 
must  be  in  himself  a  church.  Latimer  said  at  the 
stake:  ‘A  candle  is  lighted  this  day  in  England 
that  by  the  grace  of  God  will  never  be  extinguish¬ 
ed.’  Each  Christian  must  be  everywhere  a  candle 
lighted.  If  a  Baptist  move  into  a  community  in 
which  is  only  a  Pedobaptist  churcli,  what  must  he 
do  ?  8o  far  as  he  can  he  must  be  a  helper  in  the 
Lord  Jesus.  If  he  has  taken  his  convictions  with 
him,  there  will  be  times  when  he  must  stand  alone. 
His  life  must  be  a  protest.  If  a  Baptist  move  Into 
a  community  in  which  is  a  Baptist  church,  what 
must  he  do  ?  The  answer,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  should  be — he  ought  to  unite  at  once  with  the 
church.  ...  It  was  stated  at  Saratoga  that  in 
Nebraska  more  Baptists  are  outside  of  the  church 
es  than  inside.  It  is  a  crime  against  the  souls 
of  Christ’s  people  when  pastors  ani  churches  do 
not  encourage  their  members  to  take  their  letters. 
A  church  to  be  true  to  its  churchhood  should  keep 
in  constant  communion,  if  possible,  with  all  its 
absent  members.  It  should  not,  through  Christ, 
beget  children  simply  to  forget  them. 

EPISCOPAL. 

About  Vestrywomen.— Asto  the  statement  that 
Mrs.  Baker  and  Miss  Graff  are  the  “  first  vestry 
women  of  the  Church,”  a  correspondent  of  Ihe 
Standard  of  the  Cross  tims  writes :  “  So  far  as  this 
statement  relates  to  the  Church  in  this  country,  it 
may  be  true ;  but  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Church 
of  England,  it  is  not  so.  For  although  it  is  by  no 
means  common  for  women  to  be  members  of  the 
vestry  in  tliat  country,  yet  the  custom  does  prevail 
to  some  extent.  When  or  how  the  ladies  first  se¬ 
cured  the  privilege,  or  what  the  number  of  “  hon¬ 
orable  women  ”  who  may  l>e  serving  the  Church  in 
that  capacity,  I  have  no  immediate  opportunity  of 
ascertaining,  and  can  only  give  one  instance  which 
has  come  within  my  own  knowledge,  that  of  Miss 
Jones,  who  has  been  churchwarden  of  Warkworth 
parish,  in  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough,  for  several 
years.  No  doubt  there  are  similar  cases.  But  this 
one  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  St.  Luke’s,  Chadd’s  Ford,  cannot  strictly  be 
called  a  new  departure.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Additions  to  the  Churches. — The  last  Presbyte¬ 
rian  has  some  facts  gleaned  from  the  new  Minutes, 
of  general  interest.  Of  churches  that  received 
over  one  hundred  on  confession,  the  missionary 
church  at  Chefoo  stands  first,  reporting  200;  and 
the  Tabernacle  of  Brooklyn  next,  with  194.  The 
churches  to  which  more  than  one  hundred  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made  on  profession  of  faith,  are 
Bethany  Church,  Philadelphia,  which  received  146 ; 
Calvary  Church,  Peoria,  Ill.,  114;  church  in  Rush- 
vllle.  Ill.,  121 ;  church  in  Saginaw  City,  Mich.,  110; 
Memorial  Tabernaele,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  106;  Fifth- 
avenue  Church,  New  York,  118;  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
118;  Olivet  Church,  Philadelphia,  101.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  churches  which  receiv^  during  the  year  fif¬ 
ty  members  and  more  is  large.  Of  these  we  may 
mention  the  New  York-avenue  Church  in  W’ashing- 
ton,  D.  C.,  which  received  64  members  on  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith  in  Christ;  Presbyterian  Church,  Sitka, 
Alaska,  67 ;  Gaium,  Ill.,  60;  Grand  Town,  Ill.,  90; 
Chicago  Third  Church,  77 ;  Chicago  First,  96 ; 
Eighth,  Chicago,  96 ;  Scotch  Church,  Chicago,  61 ; 
Freeport,  Ill.,  55;  Charleston,  Ill.,  75;  York,  Ill., 
56;  Memorial  Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  78; 
church  in  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  57 ;  Coiydon,  Ind., 
52 ;  Evansville,  Ind.,  ij^t-avenue,  65 ;  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  Ind.,  54;  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  55;  Yenita, 
Indian  Territory,  69;  First  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  53; 
West  Bay  City,  Westminster,  54;  Lafayette  Park, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  78;  First  German,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
63;  Lafayette-avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  70;  Frank¬ 
lin-avenue,  Brooklyn,  55;  Central,  Auburn,  54; 
Second,  Auburn,  69 :  Ithaca,  62 ;  First,  Geneva,  63 ; 
Canandaigua,  72;  FairAille,  52;  North  Church, 
New  York  City,  80 ;  Emmanuel,  67 ;  First  Union, 
76;  Victor,  M;  Rochester,  Brick  Church,  56; 
Rome,  56;  Oneida,  69;  South  Salem,  Ohio,  90; 
North  Church,  Cleveland,  59 ;  Cadiz,  65 ;  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  50 ;  Grove  City,  Pa.,  62 ;  Second  Church, 
Chester,  Pa.,  83;  First,  Oxford,  Pa.,  53;  Salts- 
burgh.  Pa.,  99;  German  Church,  Scranton,  Pa.,  57 ; 
Coalville,  Pa.,  78;  Washburn  Church,  Scranton 


Pa.,  65;  Langcliffe,  Pa.,  68;  First  Church,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  53;  ^uth  Broad-street,  Philadelphia,  95; 
Southwestern,  Philadelphia,  56;  North  Broad- 
street,  Philadelphia,  74 ;  Memorial  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  67;  West  Arch-street,  Philadelphia,  53; 
West  Park,  Philadelphia,  60;  Chandler  Memorial, 
Philadelphia,  53;  First  Church,  Northern  Liber¬ 
ties,  Philadelphia,  62 ;  Kensington  Firet,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  51 ;  Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  54 ;  First 
Church,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  51 ;  Zacate¬ 
cas,  Mexico,  72.  As  many  more  churches  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  twenty  to  fifty  members  during  the 
year ;  and  the  total  increase  is  very  gratifying  and 
well  distributed. 

Success  in  Mexico. — The  Zacatecas  Presbytery, 
which  last  year’s  Assembly  attached  to  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  in  Mexico,  and  it  reports  23 
ministers,  18  licentiates,  89  churches,  7,247  com¬ 
municants,  of  whom  432  were  added  last  year. 
Some  of  those  churches  are  very  large.  The  church 
of  Zacatecas  has  798  members ;  Divino  Salvator,  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  726;  Zitacuaro,  554;  Vera 
Cruz,  377.  Here  is  a  strong  Protestant  and  Pres¬ 
byterian  leaven  working  through  our  neighboring 
papal  republic.  It  should  evoke  a  very  deep  and 
widespread  interest.  The  Presbyterian  Journal, 
from  which  we  derive  these  facts,  adds:  “The  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  new  Synod  cannot  be  far  off.  The 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  last  October  constituted  a 
new  Presbytery  (The  City  of  Mexico)  out  of  the 
Zacatecas;  but  its  constitution  took  place  after 
the  Assembly  tables  were  made  up.” 

The  Church  Army,  organized  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  the  Salvation  Army,  but  composed  of  com¬ 
municants  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  receiving 
the  cordial  support  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and 
Oxford,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Church.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  address,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  said  there 
were  three  features  in  the  work  of  the  Army  which 
especially  commended  themselves  to  his  mind, 
namely,  (1)  its  magnificent  hopefulness;  (2)  its 
adoption  of  more  varied  and  less  conventional,  and 
even  demonstrative  methods;  and  (3)  its  use  of 
workingmen  as  evangelists.  'The  number  of  work¬ 
ingmen  enrolled  in  the  Society  is  about  5,(X)0,  and 
a  great  deal  of  effective  evangelistic  labor  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  done  among  the  most  aban- 
doned  classes. 

MRS.  J.  C.  COPE1.AND. 

A  tribute  of  respect  by  the  ladies  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church  of  Webster,  X.  Y.,  to  the  deceased  wife  of 

their  pastor. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Ladies’  Missionary  Society 
of  Webster,  N.  Y.,  August  16, 1885,  the  following  Minutes 
regarding  the  death  of  Mi-s.  J.  C.  Copeland  were  read 
and  adopted : 

With  mournful  pleasure  we  pay  our  tribute  to  the 
worth  of  our  beloved  departed  president,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Copeland,  in  the  usefulness  of  her  work,  the  universal 
esteem  in  which  she  was  held  while  living  by  those  who 
had  known  her,  and  the  universal  sorrow  with  which 
her  death  is  mourned ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  our  appreciation  of  our  sister’s  life 
and  work  among  us  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  this 
society. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  our  beloved  pastor  and 
family  our  sincere  sympathy  In  this  their  hour  of  be¬ 
reavement  and  sorrow. 

Mrs.  A.  O.  McMath,  Secretary. 


Niles— At  Jncksboro,  Texas,  August  5,  1885,  Lottie 
Little,  youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  Henry 
Niles,  aged  10  months. 

MooBE— At  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  .August  13th,  1885,  John 
R.  P.  Moore,  a  good  man  and  a  faithful  elder. 


The  Piesbytery  of  Cleveland  will  meet  in  the 
church  of  Brecksville  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  at  P.  M.  Dr. 
E.  Bushnell  is  to  preach  the  sermon. 

E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tike  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  will  meet  at  Rich¬ 
land  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  at  71  P.  M. 

J.  A.  RANNEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Brie  will  meet  at  Cambridge,  Pa., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  at  7i  P.  M.  Topic  of  discussion,  “  The 
duty  of  Christians  in  view  of  the  increased  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath.”  Notify  the  Rev.  William  Grassle  of 
your  intention  to  be  present. 

S.  J.  M.  EATON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  hold  its 
next  stated  Fall  meeting  In  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Canton,  Dakota,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  7J  P.  M.  Very 
Important  business  demands  a  full  attendance. 

H.  P.  CARSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Ontario,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday,  Sept.  14tb,  at  7  P.  M. 

H.  M.  CLARE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  at 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16,  at  7J  P.  M.  A  Temper¬ 
ance  Institute  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  a  Ladies’ 
Foreign  Missionary  Meeting,  to  be  addressed  by  Mrs.  Bain- 
brldge,  ore  to  be  held  on  the  16th  and  17th.  Tbe  railroads 
will  grant  the  usual  reduction  In  fare  to  delegates. 

ISAAC  G.  OGDEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Summit,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  11th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis  will  meet  in 
Greencastle,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15th,  at  71  P.  M. 

J.  R.  MITCHELL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Crawlbrdsvllle  will  meet  at 
Hopewell  Church,  Boone  county,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
22d,  at  7j  P.  M.  .INO.  M.  BISHOP,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  AVlnnebago  will  hold  Its  Fall 
meeting  at  Omro,  Wls.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  71  P.  M. 

HENRY  L.  BROWN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  In  the 
Moffat  street  Presbyterian  church,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at7i  P.  M.  By  the  action  of  Presbytery 
three  cents  per  capita  Is  the  tax  to  be  paid  at  this  meeting. 
The  Third-street  cars  will  carry  commissioners  directly 
to  the  church,  where  the  Committee  on  Entertainment  will 
assign  them  places.  The  Ladles  Missionary  Society  will 
meet  at  tbe  same  time  and  place. 

BLACKFORD  CONDIT,  Stated  Clerk 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  In  Petersburgh, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  71  P.  M. 

W.  S.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  In  East  St.  Louis 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  Ist,  at  71  P.  M.  Session  records  required. 

C.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Stated  Clerk, 

The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  In  Laurens,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  at  7)  P.  M.  H.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Snginnw  will  meet  in  Cass  City, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8tb,  at  71  P.  M. 

E.  P.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebrnskn  City  will  meet  at 
Dlller,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  1,  at  71  P.  M. 

THOMAS  L.  SEXTON,  Stated  Clerk. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  G0„ 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange. 
ssuE  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans 
FER3  of  Money  to  and  from  Europe 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 

COUNTRIBS- 


THB  MISSIODTARY  DEPARTMBNT 

OF  THB 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  is  making  grants  of 
tbe  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indl 
vlduals.  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  POWBL,  Treasurer  of  the  Bocurd.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1834  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DFXEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1384  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  tbe  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  tbe  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

1200  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  16th,  1885. 

'  Entering  students  will  meet  tbe  Faculty  In  the  President’s 
iroom  at  10  A.  M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Roswell 
D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  Adams  Chapel,  Thursday, 
Sept.  17th,  at  3  P.  M.  E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Recorder. 

New  York,  July  27th,  1885. 


Notftefiie 


POWDER 

Absolutaly  Pore. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  tbe  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
<mtt  in  coat.  BOYAL  BAKINa  POWDER  Oo.,  106  \t  all  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMEBICAN  TBACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches.  Sabbath 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions 
for  ail  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  B.  Kingsbury,  Treas 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


Gen.  gkant’8 

Description  of 

“THE  SIEGE  OF  VICKSBURG,” 

the  second  of  his  War  Articles,  will  appear  in 

THE  SEPTEMBER  “GENTURT.” 

Beadi/  Tuesday,  September  Isf. 


A  BOOK  OF  RARE  INTEREST 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  Term  opens  Sept.  2d,  1885.  For  Catalogue,  address 
WILLIS  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE 
NORTHWEST,  CHICAGO. 

Session  opens  Thursday,  Sept.  3d.  Address  by  Prof.  Her¬ 
rick  Johnson  at  3  P.  M.  For  Information  or  catalogue,  ad¬ 
dress  “Faculty,”  1060  N.  Halsted  street,  Chicago. 


Tlk«  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and 
Academies  will  bold  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15th.  All 
applications  should  be  made  ui>on  the  Board’s  blanks, 
whldh  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  137  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Elders’  Convention. — A  Ruling  Elders’  Convention  In 
NebEaska  City  Presbytery  will  be  held  AugustOl,  at7J  P.  M., 
In  the  church  of  Dlller,  Nebraska,  being  one  day  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery.  Sermon  to  be  preached  by  Rev. 
W.  M.  Newton  of  Blue  Springs,  Neb. 

Subpettv/  lH$cu$$ion;  Sept.  1,9}  A.  M. — The  relations  and 
dutieeof  ruling  elders  Individually,  and  In  their  ca]>aclty 
sw  church  session:  to  tbe  membership.  Individually  and 
colleeUvely.  Elder  A.  H.  Gilmore  of  Auburn,  Nebraska. 
18}  A.  M.— The  ruling  elder;  chosen  in  tbe  light  of  God’s 
word,  the  history  of  the  church,  and  the  work  to  which  he 
Is  set  apart;  what  qualities  and  qualifications  are  essential. 
Elder  S.  S.  Moody  of  Beatrice,  Neb.  1  P.  M. — Tbe  relation 
of  pastor  and  session.  ’Their  duty  toward  the  individuals 
of  the  membership  and  congregation.  Elder  R.  M.  Lam- 
berton  of  Humboldt,  Neb.  2  P.  M.— The  duty  of  pastors, 
elders,  and  meenbers  toward  tbe  Sabbath-school.  Elder  J^ 
S.  Carnahan  of  Liberty,  Neb.  5.  P.  M.— The  relation  an<r| 
duty  of  elders  and  members  to  the  prayer-meeting.  Elder 
8.  P.  Davidson  of  Tecumseh,  Neb.  4.  P.  M.— General  busi¬ 
ness.  5  P.  M. — Adjourn. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  members  of  the  convention  will  be 
prepared  to,  and  will  take  {)art  in,  the  discussion  of  these 
subjects,  following  the  opening  remarks.  If  a  sufficient 
number  (twenty  or  more)  are  In  attendance  upon  the  con¬ 
vention,  reduced  rates  of  railroad  fare  will  be  provided. 


The  Presbytery  of  Colambas  will  meet  at  Grove- 
port,  Ohio,  on  'Tuesday,  Sept.  1.5th,  at  7}  P.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  Middletown, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2‘2d,  at  7}  P.  M. 

W.  W.  COLMERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  will  hold  Its  stated  Fall 
meeting  at  Columbus,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15tb,  at  7} 
P.  M. ,  J.  A.  HOOD,  Stated  Clerx. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  at  West  Fay* 
ette,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  22d,  at  10]  A.  M. 

*  BENJAMIN  F.  MILLARD,  Moderator. 

J.  WILFORD  JACKS,  Tern.  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  meet  at  Niagara 
Falls,  on  Monday,  SepL  2l8t,  at  4  P.  M. 

E.  P.  MARVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  In  Newfield, 
on  Monday,  Se|>t.  21,  at  7}  P.  M. 

C.  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Dnbnqne  will  meet  In  tbe  Second 
Presbyterian  church  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
15th,  at  7}  P.  M.  W.  O.  RUSTER,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  will  meet  In  Garden 
Grove,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  22d,  at  7}  P.  M.  A  popular 
meeting  In  the  Interest  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  on 
the  same  day  and  in  tbe  same  place,  which  will  be  address¬ 
ed  by  Rev.  George  P.  Hayes,  D.D.,  of  Denver,  Col. 

J.  OSMOND,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  bold  its  semi-annual 
meeting  at  Corning,  on  Monday,  Sept.  14tb,  at  7}  P.  M.  The 
record  and  roll  books  of  the  Sessions  to  be  sent  up  for  re¬ 
view.  W.  A.  NILES.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Albany  will  meetatCory- 
don,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  22d,  at  7}  P.  M. 

CHA8.  HUTCHINSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Connell  BlnMis  will  meet  In 
Marne,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  22d,  at  7}  P.  M. 

SAMUEL  L.  MCAFEE,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Ipava,  III., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15tb,  at  1}  P.  M. 

I.  A.  CORNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  at  Sauquolt,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday,  SepL  Itth,  at  7}  P.  M. 

DANA  W.  BIGELOW,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  in  the  church 
In  Jordan  on  Monday,  SepL  21st,  at  7}  P.  M. 

ALFRED  H.  FAHNESTOCK,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Westminster  will  meet  in  the 
New  Harmony  church,  York  county.  Pa.,  on  Monday,  Sept. 
21,  at  7}  P.  M.  W.  O.  CAIRNES,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Manmee  will  meet  in  Tontoga- 
ny  on  Tuesday,  SepL  15,  at  7}  P.  M. 

B.  W.  SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 


JUST  ISSUED  BY  THE 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEOEK 


ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

PROFESSOBS:  John  P.  Oulllver,  Relatiom  of  Ckrittianity  to 
the  Seculotr  Sciences ;  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  Church  History ;  William 
J.  Tucker,  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology ;  John  Phelps 
Taylor,  Biblical  History  and  Oriental  Archoootogy ;  J.  Wesley 
Churchill,  Elocution;  George  Harris,  Systematic  Theology; 
Edward  Y.  Hlncks,  Biblical  Theology ;  George  F.  Moore,  He¬ 
brew  and  Cognate  Languages;  Frank  E.  Woodruff,  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek.  LECTUBEB8 :  A.  M.  Falrbalrn  (1866),  Comparative 
History  of  the  Greater  Religions ;  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Relation 
of  ChristUuuty  to  Jurisprudence ;  A.  Hastings  Boss,  Congrega¬ 
tionalism. 

Term  begins  Sept.  10.  For  Catalogue,  or  other  Informa¬ 
tion,  apply  to  EGBERT  C.  SMYTH,  President  of  the  Faculty. 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE. 

Nyack-on-tbe-Hudson.  Sucoeeaful.  Full  Courses.  Perfect 
accommodations.  12  Teachers.  Ix>w  rates.  Bend  for  cata¬ 
logue.  W.  H.  BANNISTKR,  A.M.,  Prln. 


|]VpTl4''Kr'nU  Ur<lfAAT  For  both  SBXBS. 

ni^nirUlJ  Founded  1784.  $160  per 
half  year  for  board  and  tuition.  First  term  begins  Septem¬ 
ber  9, 1886.  For  circular,  address 

AUGUSTINE  JONES,  A.M.,  Principal,  Providence,  B.  I. 


WHEATOH  FEMALE  SEMIHART 

will  commence  its  6l8t  year  September  9.  Fine  Library, 
Laboratory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  instrue- 
tion.  Best  of  home  InfiuenceO.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Moss. 

HACKETTSTOWN  (N.  j.)  INSTITUTE.— Prepares 
gentlemen  for  all  colleges.  Ladles’  College.  Music, 
Art,  Elocution,  Commercial  and  Scientific  courses.  Finest 
building  of  its  class.  Sixty  refused  the  past  year  from  lack 
of  room.  Catalogue  free. 

Rev.  GEO.  H.  WHITNEY,  D.D.,  Pres. 


TEMPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEMIHART. 

Snmtoga.  Springs,  N.  Y.  Courses  of  Instruction  with 
eleven  Teachers.  Address 

CHARLBS  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  President. 


BROOKLYN 

HBIGHTS. 


The  Packer  Collegiate  Institute. 

A  School  for  the  thorough  Teaching  of  Young  Ladles. 

T.  J.  Backus,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Faculty. 
Admission  of  new  students  September  16-21, 1885.  Charges 
for  Tuition  In  lowest  department,  $16  a  term;  In  highest 
department,  $36  a  term.  No  extra  charges  whatever ;  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Drawing,  Choral  Singing,  and 
Gymnastics  Included  In  the  regular  rates.  The  Boarding 
Department  is  under  liberal  management.  For  the  fortieth 
annual  catalogue,  address  “  The  packer  ColleoiAte  In¬ 
stitute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.” 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOB  YOUNG  LADIES,  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY, 
Re-opens  September  23.  Resident  native  French  teacher. 
Superior  teachers  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  and  Art. 
Board,  and  tuition  In  English  and  French,  $300  per  annum. 
Circulars  on  application. 


Classical  and  home  institute, 

POUeUKEEPSIE,  N.  Y., 

Offers  to  young  ladles  superior  advantages  for  thorough 
training  In  all  branches  necessary  to  a  preparatory  course 
for  college,  with  home  comforts  and  special  care. 

MISS  SARAH  V.  H.  BUTLER,  Principal. 


R 


YB  SEMINARY,  Rye,  NEW  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J,  LIFB. 


CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 

N.  Y.  Maj.  W.  a.  flint,  Pilnolpal. 


Myteiian  Board  of  Mlication. 
THE  DAYS  OF  MAKEMIE. 

The  Founder  of  Presbyterianism  in  America. 

By  Rev.  L.  P.  BOWEN,  D.D. 


It  is  tbe  fruit  of  years  of  laborious  Investigation  by  Its 
author,  who  has  added  to  his  labor  and  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  antiquarian  the  skill  of  the  practiced  writer  fully 
possessed  of  his  subject.  His  book  Is  the  story  of  Francis 
Makemle,  who  planted  Presbyterianism  on  the  “  Eastern 
Shore,”  and  who  has  the  right  to  the  title  of  “  Father  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ”  In  the  United  States.  The  history 
Is  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  fiction  which  adorns  and  enlivens, 
but  does  not  conceal,  the  facts  which  underlie  the  work. 

Largs  ISmo. . Price,  $1.79. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Husiiiess  Supt., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.  New  York. 


Now  Ready. 

THE  NEW  SONG  BOOK 


FOR  MESSRS. 


Moody  and  Sankoy’s  Meetings. 

THE  GOSPEL  CHOIR. 

By  IRA  D.  SANKEY  and  JA8.  McGRANAHAN. 


Containing  128  large  octavo  pages  of  new  and  tried  Songs 
especially  adapted  for  devotional  meetings.  The  Gospel 
Choir  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  Gospel  Hymns 
Consolidated,  but  will  be  used  In  connection  with  It,  and 
will  be  found  of  great  value. 

Music  Edition,  in  Paper  Covers,  30  cents. 

“  “  Board  “  40  “ 

«  “  Cloth  “  .90  “ 

6  cents  additional  If  sent  by  Mall. 

Bi6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Bandolpli  St.,  Chicago. 


^ooD  Housekeeping, 

A  Semi-Monthly  Ma^zine 
FOR  THE  HOMES  OF  THC  WORLD. 

Acknowled^  to  be  the  l»e$t  Family  Magazine 
in  exiicence.  Subweripdon  price  $2.50  per  year,  with  a 
•ly  $i  *■  ■* 


fi 

V  M  premium  to  erery  yearly  subMribef. 

Send  for  sample  copy  to  the  publishers, 

CLARK  W.  BRYAN  a  CO., 

Holyoke,  Mass., and  iii  Broadway,  New  York. 

ron  SSUE  sr  all  newsdcalsss. 


AMWANTEDMatASo 

w  W  m  for  our  business  In  her 

locality.  BesDonslble  house.  References  ex. 
ohoaged.  GA  Ydfe  BROS,  14  harclay  Ht»V.  Y. 


Ageats  Wanted.  Gmnt’s  Por> 
trait— Tho  latest  and  bet.  Bier- 
stadt's  picture,  a  companlua  to 
bis  Lincoln  and  Garfield.  From 
a  special  sitting  before  bis  sick- 
nem,  approved  and  aatognph 
affixed  byOen.  Grant  June  io, 
l'Jx24.  $1  each  bv  mail.  Also 
LlfeofOmat,  by  Hon.  J.  T. 
[Headley.  N  ewg  complete,  tint 
an  old  war  bonk.  A^pp.,  steel 
plates,  $2.  E.  K.  TRE.(T  J>ub. 
lisber,  771  Broadway,  Kew  lorlu 


Bells 

Furnished' 

since 

18S4L 


MENEELT  A  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROT,  N.  Y.  BELLS, 

ForChurehei  Schools,  eic.' also  Chimes 
sod  Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
noted  for  iupcrlority  over  all  others. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

An  English,  French,  and  German  School  for  Young  La¬ 
dles,  Nos.  7  and  9  Gibbs  street  (formerly  Miss  Cruttenden’  i), 
will  reopen  Sept.  16th.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  R.  KINGSLEY,  A.M.,  Principal. 

SOMERVILLE  SEMINARY,  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 

a  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles  and  Chil¬ 
dren.  Reopens  Sept.  16th,  1885.  Moderate  terms.  Thor¬ 
ough  Instruction  In  English  branches.  Music,  Languages, 
and  Painting. 

Misses  PARSONS  and  Le  FEVRE,  Principals. 


The  SCHOOL  of  the  LACKAWANNA,  Semn- 
ton,  Pa.,  opens  September  7th.  Seven  experienced 
teachers.  Prepares  boys  and  girls  lor  college  or  business. 
Send  for  a  catalogue.  Rev.  THOS.  M.  CANN. 


NYACK-ON-THE- HUDSON. 

WILLINTINE  HALL. 

A  home  school  lor  twelve  young  ladies.  Thorough  course 
In  English,  Music  and  the  Languages.  Lectures  upon  Art 
and  Foreign  Travel.  Reopens  Sept.  17th,  1886.  For  clrcu- 

Misses  J.  A.  and  J.  KEMFSHALL,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


M 


ISS  CHISHOLM’S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
15  East  65th  Street,  New  York, 
WILL  REOPEN  MONDAY,  SEPT.  JiSth. 
BOYS’  CLASSES  SEPARATE. 

AT  HOME  AFTER  SEPTEMBER  30th. 


^UMMIT  ACADEMY,  SUMMIT,  N.  J.  Location 
unsurpassed  tor  healthtulness.  Reopens  Sept.  15th. 
Address  JAMES  HEARD,  A  M.,  Principal. 


42d 
Year 
begins 
Sept.  33. 


Young  ladies’  seminary, 

FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
Healthy  location.  Music.  Art,  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages.  Rev.  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. 


IVY  HALL  (SE-HINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LAHIE8, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

26th  year  begins  September  16th. 

Rev.  HENRY  BEEVES,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Military  Institute 

Dumbera  Iliuited.  Send  tor  clrcuisri  with  terms, 
itudics,  snd  references.  Dr.  C.B. Warring,  Principal, 


UPSON  SEMINARY.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS. 

Number  limited.  Boys  kept  tbe  entire  year  If  deelred. 
Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept. 
Ist.  For  circulars  or  references.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal, 

New  Preston,  Litchfield  county,  CL 


leekakill  (N.  Y.)  Military  Aeademy.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


PEHR8TLVANIA 


MUITABY 
_ _ ACADEMY. 

CHESTER.  24th  year  opens  Sept.  16.  NEW  AND  C08TLT 
BUILDINGS.  SUPERIOR  EQUIFMENT.  A  MILITARY  COLLEGL 
Departments  In  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Classics, 
and  English.  COL.  THEO.  HYATT,  Free. 


LANE  SEMINARY 

Gives  a  thorough  Theological  Education.  Next  Term  opens 
September  10,  at  8 : 30  A.  M.  Opening  address  the  same  day 
at  7:30  P.  M.,  by  Prof.  James  Bells,  D.D.,  LL.D.  For 
Information,  address 

LANE  SEMINARY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


mSSES  GBINNELL’S 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN. 

53  East  55th  Street,  New  York. 

Will  reopen  October  1.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


MISS  J.  F.  WREAKS,  959  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies  and  C3illdren.  Special  class  for  little  boys.  Also 
Kindergarten.  Reopens  Sept.  28th. 


IID  DnUfCII’C  CPUnni  fob  boys.  Boardlngand 
IfUli  DUlTCn  O  OUnUUL  day  pupils.  Primary,  Eng- 
gllsh,  and  Classical.  Healthy  location  on  Asylum  Hill. 
Opens  Sept.  22.  For  circulars,  address 

Rev.  M.  BOWEN,  352  Oolllns  street.  Hartford,  Ot. 


CLINTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYN. 

Established  1813.  Classical  and  Business  Courses.  Loca¬ 
tion  healthy.  For  catalogue,  address  Rev.  Isaac  O.  Best, 
A.M.,  Principal,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 


lEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY. 


uil. _ 

WW  BRIlMdKTOMq  Ma  J*  ChriHtian  Home 
WW  8cho<»!.  Boys  only.  Vrepares  for  College. 
TeacbingtliorouKli.  Terms  moilerate.  Healtbfnl  loca¬ 
tion.  Fifteen  acres.  Opi‘n  Sept.  8.  Send  for  circular. 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE, 

,  EASTON,  PENNA. 

Rev.  J,  H.  Mason  Knox,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Four  Courses  of  Study : 

Classical,  Technical,  and 

SCIENTIFIC,  Post  graduate. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  10th.  Examinations  for  admis¬ 
sion  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  previous.  For  catalogues 
address  8.  L.  FI8LER,  A.M.,  Secretary. 


FLUSHING  INSTITUTE. 

September  15tb.  Address 


Flushing,  N.  Y.  Board¬ 
ing  School  for  Boys.  0{iens 
E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 


DR.  PINNEO’S  FAHILT  SCHOOL 

for  10  boys,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  eleventh  year,  reopens  Sept. 
20th.  College  or  business.  Location  unsurpassed.  Terms 
moderate.  Able  assistants.  Refer  to  Rev.  Drs.  Geo.  E.  Day, 
Yale  College ;  T.  8.  Hastings  and  Geo.  L.  Prentiss,  Un.  Theo. 
Sem.,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  C.  Prime,  LL.D.,  New  York  City, 


THE  WESTERN  THEOLOOICAL  SEMINARY, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Term  opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  16.  Full  corps  of  Professors. 
The  Chair  of  Elocution  Is  endowed,  and  will  be  filled  by  a 
competent  Instructor.  Aid  given  to  needy  students.  For 
catalogues  and  further  information,  apply  to 

Prof.  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

AE^^ERT  COLLEGE 

OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY'. 

Year  opens  Sept.  10.  Two  full  courses  of  ^tudy  for  de¬ 
grees,  OLAHBICAL  and  MODERN  lANOUAOE  With  eleoUvs- 
studles.  Partial  courses  with  certificates.  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Library. 
Situation  beauUful  and  healthful.  All  necessary  expenses 
are  low.  Preparatory  schoole  at  Hudson  and  Green  SpHng. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  E.  BUSHNEiLL.  Sec.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Academy  and  Home  for  Ten  Boys. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Buslnees  or  for  College.  Abso- 
.lutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  with  the  moet 
refined  surroundings.  Highest  referenoes  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  H.  BOOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Oona. 


SBDGBWICK 

INSTITUTE, 

Grmt  Barrington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

A  Select  and  Limited  Family  School  For  Yonng  Men 
nnd  Boys.  Fits  for  College  and  Business.  Region  most 
healthy.  Gymnasium  and  boating.  For  circulars,  refer¬ 
ences,  &c.,  apply  to 

Prlncln..l«.  1  HENRY  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  D.D. 
rrmcipaiB .  |  j  lENNEP,  A.B. 


Kindergartners  trained. 

Rare  opportunities  afforded.  Send  for  circular  to 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


DR.  HOLBROOK’S 

Military  School, 

SING  SIIVG,  N.  Y. 

Re-opens  Wednesday  evening,  September  16th.  Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


ELIHIRA  FEHALE  COILECE. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  College  of  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  tbe  per- 
Bonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations,  ot  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Course  of 
Study,  also  Eclectle  and  Classical  Preparatory  de¬ 
partments,  with  exceptional  advantages  In  Mnsle  and  Art. 
Tbe  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  improvements.  Including  water,  gas, 
steam-heating,  and  a  large  passenger  Elevator. 

Address  Rev.  A.  W.  CXJWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  T. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOE  Lsmaa  uitzvbesztt, 

Bethlekem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  moet  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH.  Principal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  Ist— epeclal  preparation  lor 
Fall  examination  ot  Lehigh  University. 


GANHETT  INSTITUTE' 

i'Arailyand  Day  School.  Full  corps  of  ' 


;  For  Young  Ladles, 
^  ^  Boston,  Mast. 

DaySchool.  Full  corps  of  Teachersand  l.,ectur« 
cr».  The  Thirty-stcond  Year  will  begrin  Wednesday,  Sept. 
30.  i8^.  For  Catalf^e  and  Circular  apply  to  Rbv.  GEO. 
GANNETT,  A.  M..  Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston, Mast. 


.  AURORA,  OaVuOA  LaKk,  i>i. 

TOLL  COLLEGI  ATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  fa¬ 

cilities  for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Locatfoii  unsurpassed 
for  beauUr  and  healthfuluess.  Session  begins  Sept¬ 
ember  ^r  catalogue. 


FRISBCK,  O.  D.,  ^Mldgnt. 


PracticaIa  Instruction  for  wohrn  in 

MECHANICAL  AND  ABCHITECTUBAL  DRAWINO.  Graduates 

furnished  profitable  employmeot  Send  for  circulars. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAK  ENGINEERING, 

No.  80  Union  Square  (4th  avenue),  New  York. 


The  Bettie  Stuart  lustitute, 

Springfield,  Ill.,  will  open  Its  Klgfateentli  Annnnl 
Session  September  9, 1889.  To  afull  course,  Olassloal 
and  Scientific,  It  adds  unsurpassed  advantages  In  Music, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Elocution,  and  Modern  Languages. 
It  also  affords  a  comfortable  and  R«fined  Home  under 
tbe  kindly  personal  supervision  of  Principal  and  Teachers. 
For  Catalogue  apply  to 

Mrs.  M.  McKEE  HOMES,  Prlnclpnl. 


PARK  INSTITUTE 


FOR  BOVS.  Prepares  for 
Bnslness  or  College.  Situated 
24  miles  from  New  York  city  on  Long  Island  Sound.  A  first 
class  school  In  every  respe^  Send  for  circular. 

Rev.  800TT  B.  RATHBUN,  M.A.,  B.T.B.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


Connecticut,  Norfolk. 

The  RUBBINN  school,  a  Family  Boarding  school 
for  Boys.  The  most  thorough  Instruction,  with  tbe  beet 
family  life.  Fall  term  opens  September  2.  Address 

Rev.  J.  W.  BEACH,  Prinolpal. 


SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

MEWBURG-ON-HUD«M»N,  N.  Y., 

Gives  tbe  best  preparation  for  the  best  colleges.  Two  Tale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examination  held 
at  the  school  by  member  of  Yale  faculty.  Dally  gymuastlcs 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  Ac.,  address 
HENRY  W.  8IGLAR,  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

COLliEOE  offers  three  Courses.  ACADEM  V,  Clsss- 
Ical,  and  English.  Expenses  reduced.  FERRY  HALL, 
thorough  Course  for  Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  9.  Rev. 
D.  8.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  Lake  Forest,  III,,  President. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY, 

eminent  Academy,  for  Business  and  Social  Relations.  M.  S. 
Officer,  detailed  by  Secretary  ot  War,  Commandant.  Springfield 
Cadet  Rlfies.  '  BISB  BE  fit  AMEN,  Principals. 


Penna.Female  College 

situated  In  a  beautiful  park,  on  a  commanding  plateau,  la 
the  Suburbs  ot  Plttsbni^h,  away  from  the  city  noise 
and  smoke.  Unsurpassed  for  both  beuaty  and  beulth- 
fblness.  Excellent  facilities  for  tbe  study  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Classics,  and  Mathematics;  In  short,  every  de¬ 
partment  well  equipped.  Season  opens  September  9, 1886. 
Early  application  Is  desirable.  For  catalogues  and  further 
Information,  apply  to 

Miss  HELEN  E.  PELLETREAU,  President, 

PlttsburghgEast  End),  Fa. 


NEW  ENOIJUfD 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Boston,  Mms.,  oldest  In  America;  Largest 
and  Boot  Eauipped  In  the  WORLD— 100  Initract- 
ora,  1971  Stnuenta  lut  year,  'rhorongli  Inatmctlon  la 
Vocal  and  Inatrumental  Mntlc,  Plano  and  Organ  Ton¬ 
ing,  Fine  Aria,  Oratory,  Literature,  French,  German, 
aira  Italian  Languagea,  Engllah  Branchea,  Qymnaatica, 
etc.  Tuition,  $5  to  $20;  board  and  room,  $45  to  $76 
per  term.  Fall  Term  begina  .September  10, 1885.  For 
llluatrated  Calendar,  giving  full  Inrormatlon,  addreaa, 

B.  TOUKJEE,  Dir.,  Franklin  8q.,  BOSTON,  Maat. 


H0U6HT0IISEMII1MY 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

loth  year.  Enlarged  with  complete  modem  Improve- 
menta.  Advantagea  nuaurp^ae^  ^BE^BoSinT^ 


Itll' W  A  R  Ih  f  ***  $10— $50  to  every  person  sending 
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THE  TESTS  OF  TRUTH. 

Bj  Bct.  John  WMisb- 

It  is  a  sad  thought  that  under  the  blaze  of 
Christian  Revelation  there  are  those  who  know 
not  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  has  risen. 
They  grope  in  the  day  time,  asking  “  What  is 
Truth  ?”  like  Pilate,  with  its  personality  before 
them,  where,  as  our  late  Minister  Lowell  has 
expressed  it,  “these  men  indulge  themselves 
in  the  amusement  of  going  without  religion, 

.  .  .  while  dependent  upon  the  religion  which 
they  discard  for  every  privilege  they  enjoy.” 
It  is  suggestive  to  see  how  they  gather  around 
the  Agnostics  and  Abaddons  of  the  age,  who, 
knowing  nothing  themselves  of  the  greatest 
verities  of  the  universe,  assume  that  nobody 
else  does ;  and  declare  for  Paine,  Ingersoll,  and 
Bennett,  in  opposition  to  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles.  The  “  Correspondence  with  a  Skep¬ 
tic,”  in  The  Evanoelist  of  July  30th,  gives  a 
melancholy  instance  of  one  who,  from  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  a  dying  Christian  mother’s  hand 
upon  his  head,  commending  him  to  the  Better 
Land,  and  of  one  dearer  than  a  mother,  who 
went  to  the  other  life  saying  “  I  go  to  Him  who 
has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,” 
confesses  that  he  has  left  that  faith  for  the  un¬ 
belief  of  a  noted  infidel  lecturer,  asking  in  his 
simplicity  “  Can  he  be  fairly  answered  ?  ”  when 
in  fact  he  has  been  answer^  with  a  candor  and 
completeness  of  which  this  Atheist  has  no  con¬ 
ception.  ”  Fairly  answered,”  respecting  a  man 
who  uses  such  language  as  this :  “  The  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  established  by  murderers, 
tyrants,  and  hypocrites.”  Such  in  his  view 
was  the  origin  of  the  Moral  Law,  the  Beati¬ 
tudes,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  and  with 
such  a  moral  vision  the  effort  to  convict  would 
be  that  of  despair.  If  this  blatant  blasphemer 
has  not  been  answered,  it  is  because  there  is  a 
mental  state  antagonistic  to  demonstration. 

Now  it  should  never  be  ignored  in  moral  in¬ 
vestigations,  that  He  who  is  the  Truth  has  giv¬ 
en  to  all  men  certain  teats  for  use  in  their 
search.  Skeptics  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  their 
existence,  but  they  are  never  failing  when  ap¬ 
plied. 

The  first  is  “  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their 
fruits.”  Truth  is  a  great  factor,  and  it  is 
known  by  what  it  does.  Right  principles  will 
germinate  right  conduct.  That  Power  which 
makes  for  righteousness  may  be  known  as  seed 
is  known,  or  Summer,  by  its  fertility.  As  there 
is  a  physical  experience,  so  there  is  a  spiritual ; 
and  if  outward  light  and  heat  may  be  known, 
so  may  inward.  Where  unbelievers  may  in¬ 
credulously  mock,  Christians  will  adore.  Where 
Christians  may  see  some  mysteries  and  diffi¬ 
culties  in  Faith,  skeptics,  with  a  little  honesty, 
will  see  myriads  in  their  way  in  the  rejection 
of  the  Gospel.  As  true  Christians  may  be 
known  by  their  doings,  much  more  may  infi¬ 
dels.  As  Diogenes  went  with  his  torch  in  broad 
daylight  to  find  a  man  in  Athens,  so  Revela¬ 
tion  may  go  among  the  infidel  hosts,  asking 
for  one  example  of  pure  integrity,  only  to  con¬ 
fess  failure.  When  Paine  is  eulogized  as  one 
of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  his  age  in  his 
marital  unfaithfulness,  his  drunkenness,  and 
bestial  filth,  “  the  true  inwardness”  becomes 
apparent.  Bennett,  the  jail-bird  of  impurity, 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  Bolingbroke,  Blount, 
and  Hume,  must  be  passed  by  in  their  immor¬ 
ality.  Stuart  Mill  and  George  Eliot  must  re¬ 
treat  into  the  shade  before  a  Howard  and  Han¬ 
nah  More.  When  the  genius  of  Skepticism 
touched  them.  Celestial  Purity  disowned  them. 
Christianity  has  her  monuments  of  morality  in 
every  land,  but  when  we  ask  for  those  of  Skep¬ 
ticism,  we  but  question  the  Egyptian  Sphinx 
possessed  by  a  laughing  Momus.  Unbelief  can 
cut  the  nerves  of  holy  enterprise,  but  energize 
no  virtue;  and  if  any  man  seeking  the  Truth 
will  apply  this  test  of  Jesus,  he  will  soon  find 
it. 

Still  another  is  equally  infallible:  “If  any 
man  will  do  My  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc¬ 
trine.”  Do  the  right  and  you  will  know  the 
right.  The  more  an  individual  practices  the 
Christian  virtues,  the  more  they  come  to  dwell 
within  him ;  bringing,  as  their  Master  does, 
the  feasts  of  goodness  with  them ;  becoming 
more  contented,  satisfied,  assured,  hopeful ; 
and  as  their  neglect  is  more  habitual,  the  more 
of  doubt,  spleen,  restlessness,  and  hopeless¬ 
ness,  become  sequent,  dominant  Materialism 
attended  with  ultimate  despair  overpowering 
the  religious  aspirations.  Millions  have  known, 
and  do  know,  that  Christ  is  true  and  divine  by 
this  highest  test ;  but  not  an  infidel  on  earth 
can  have  assurance,  living  or  dying,  that  the 
self-sufficient  denier  of  Christ  and  immortality 
can  prove  his  assertions,  or  say  from  exj^eri- 
ence  “I  know  that  prayer  is  pretension,  the 
Bible  a  fable,  Christ  a  deceiver,  and  all  religion 
a  delusion.” 

Here  is  another  much  like  it :  “  He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness 
in  himself.”  True  faith  is  not  on  hearsay;  it 
is  begotten  of  ultimate  knowledge,  coming 
with  a  self-evidencing  power  to  the  conscience 
and  the  aroused  affections.  The  Christian  sits 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  not  to  see  what  is  false, 
but  to  be  conscious  of  what  is  true,  and  to  rise 
with  the  conviction  “  This  is  real  or  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  false.”  Atheism,  Agnosticism,  or  the 
old  Deism  of  Paine  and  Voltaire  bring  no  self¬ 
witness,  but  to  “bewilder  and  dazzle  the 
blind.”  Millions  receiving  this  witness  have 
risen  from  the  depths  to  the  heights ;  but  not 
an  infidel  lecturer  is  able  to  show  who  has  been 
made  better  by  his  efforts.  He  could  not  show 
how  a  happy  dying  wife  or  mother,  how  a  con¬ 
verted  Jerry  McAuley  or  Awful  Gardner  could 
have  been  made  better  or  happier  by  his  mock¬ 
ing  unbelief ;  or  what  better  foundation  he  had 
for  his  blasphemy  than  they  had  for  their 
faith.  Wise  men  do  not  change  except  in  view 
of  some  higher  good;  but  not  an  infidel  on 
earth  can  show  a  Christian  anything  better  for 
what  he  would  destroy.  He  is  an  Abaddon, 
pure  and  simple. 

Another  test  is  given  by  Him  who  declares 
and  proves  Himself  the  Truth :  “  Every  one 
that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  My  voice.”  As  the 
devils  acknowledged  Him,  so  leading  infidels 
have  confessed  to  His  supremacy  in  moral  eth¬ 
ics.  No  teacher  like  Him  in  authority,  purity, 
and  wisdom ;  and  none  have  been  able  to  show 
who  would  be  a  loser  by  following  Him  in 
goodness,  morality,  or  safety.  The  opiwsers 
of  His  teachings  are  compelled  to  prove  their 
convictions  by  their  own  moral  rottenness, 
which  time  inevitably  develops.  False  to 
Christ  the  Judge,  they  cannot  be  true  to  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity.  They  will  err 
in  judgment  on  all  vital  questions,  having  no 
worthy  judication  even  as  to  historic  facts. 
When  a  noted  female  advocate  of  what  &re 
termed  woman’s  rights,  declares  that  the  Bible 
and  Christianity  have  never  elevated  her  sex, 
she  demonstrates  her  moral  incapacity  as  a 
defender  of  pure  womanhood  and  household 
order  and  integrity.  Christ  came  as  a  revealer 
of  men’s  thoughts,  and  when  they  touch  Him 
with  unhallowed  hands,  virtue  goes  out  of  Him 
to  reveal  either  their  heart  corruption  or  want 
of  spiritual  discernment.  A  Freethinkers’  Con¬ 
vention  is  an  assemblage  of  opposing  judg¬ 
ments  on  the  fundamentals  of  Truth,  and  of 
agreement  on  nothing  but  opposition  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  a  living  verification  of  the  Great  Teach¬ 
er’s  assertion  “  He  that  gathereth  not  with  Me 
scattereth  abroad.” 

When  any  one  thinks  of  abandoning  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  he  should  ask  himself  “  What  next  ?  Who 


is  my  teacher  now  ?  Christ  being  false,  who  is 
the  true  ?  Having  turned  from  Sinai  and  Zion, 
to  what  Mount  of  Vision  shall  I  direct  my 
steps?”  Such  a  man  is  like  one  before  the 
opening  of  America  to  the  Old  World,  who 
should  set  out  towards  the  unknown  Occident 
in  an  open  skiff  without  compass  or  pilot,  un¬ 
knowing  as  to  the  existence  of  its  islands  or 
continent,  making  his  very  ignorance  his  reli¬ 
ance  in  untried  seas,  darkness,  and  tempests. 
The  Agnostics  of  the  age  are  its  know-nothings, 
its  Atheists  are  its  blind  men  refusing  to  see, 
who,  because  they  know  not  God,  try  to  bol¬ 
ster  their  ignorance  with  the  thought  that  none 
else  do ;  its  Infidels  are  the  descendants  of  the 
old  Jews  of  Herod’s  reign,  who  rejected  their 
true  Messiah  to  be  misled  by  pretenders  into 
the  wilderness  of  starvation  and  slaughter. 
They  form  a  company  like  Pharaoh’s  hosts, 
on  a  side  where  they  cannot  see  the  luminous 
Shekinah ;  while  those  whose  overthrow  they 
seek  are  where  they  behold  its  bright  side,  and 
march  rejoicing  to  the  blessed  Fatherland. 


THE  DEBT  OF  THE  BOARDS. 

The  editorial  in  The  Evangelist  of  Aug.  6th 
on  the  magnificent  giving  of  our  Church,  ag¬ 
gregating  ten  million  dollars  last  year,  was 
very  inspiriting.  The  letter  from  “S.”of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland,  show¬ 
ing  how  that  church  raised  $1005.28  (beside 
$420  previously  given)  for  the  debts  of  the 
Boards,  was  again  inspiriting. 

Two  important  facts,  however,  are  made 
prominent.  First,  that  a  Church  that  can 
raise  ten  million  dollars  in  a  year,  must  have 
either  abundant  resources  or  a  very  benevo¬ 
lent  heart,  or  both  perhaps ;  and  second,  that 
such  a  wealthy  Church,  allowing,  as  it  does, 
heavy  debts  to  weigh  down  its  two  leading  be¬ 
nevolent  enterprises,  should  have  some  better 
way  than  it  has  of  sustaining  those  enterprises. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  of  the 
ten  millions,  seven  and  a  half  were  spent  in 
sustaining  our  home  churches.  An  old  pas¬ 
tor  in  Philadelphia  used  to  say  that  “  our  pew 
rents  must  never  be  counted  as  gifts  to  the 
Lord,  any  more  than  our  house  rents.  Our 
pew  rents,”  he  said,  “  brought  us  comfort  and 
respectability  in  our  homes  and  safety  in  our 
community,  and  was  a  very  cheap  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  those  benefits.”  Of  the  ten  million 
then,  two  and  a  half  million  only  were  our  be¬ 
nevolent  gifts  to  the  Lord.  Nearly  one  mil¬ 
lion  of  it  is  in  the  Miscellaneous  column  (giv¬ 
en  mainly  outside  our  own  Church),  over  one 
million  to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and 
over  half  a  million  to  the  other  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  Church.  By  the  way,  why 
does  Dr.  Roberts  report  $548,633  as  given  to 
Foreign  Missions,  when  the  Board  reported  to 
the  General  Assembly  within  a  fraction  of 
$700,000  (viz ;  $693,122)  ? 

The  present  thought  of  the  Church  is  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  problem  how  to  extinguish  the  debts 
speedily  and  not  diminish  the  current  gifts  to 
the  Boards.  The  first  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  vigorous  and  prompt  attack  upon  the  debts, 
and  the  second  by  more  systematic  giving. 

If  each  church  Session  would  at  once  meet 
and  act  upon  the  matter,  and  have  each  pastor 
promptly  put  before  the  church  in  clear  light 
how  the  mission  work  is  hindered,  hampered, 
and  retarded  by  the  debts,  they  would  be  paid 
off  within  thirty  days. 

No  words  can  describe  the  sinking  of  heart 
that  has  been  caused  among  our  missionaries 
in  far-off  Siam  and  China,  in  Nebraska  and 
Montana,  by  the  word  that  must  have  already 
gone  forth— “  No  increase  of  work”;  “no  re¬ 
inforcements  ” ;  “  Keep  the  work  within  for¬ 
mer  limits  ” ;  “  Be  ready  to  curtail  and  cut 
down  expenses  upon  further  notice.”  This 
has  been  the  response  sent  out  from  our  weal¬ 
thy,  powerful  Presbyterian  Church,  when  the 
missionaries  have  been  writing  of  “  wide  oi>en 
doors,”  of  “more  help  urgently  needed,”  of 
“rii>ening  harvests  in  every  direction.”  Our 
Boards  cannot  retrench.  It  is  like  retreating 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

Now  a  word  about  systematic  giving.  The 
First  Church  in  Cleveland,  it  appears,  takes  up 
its  benevolent  collections  every  Sabbath.  If 
all  our  churches  would  do  likewise,  the  money 
supplies  would  be  far  larger,  more  regular  and 
reliable.  The  plan  is  eminently  “  Pauline.” 
We  have  seen  the  excellent  working  of  It  in 
one  of  our  churches.  Each  member  made  up 
his  mind  how  much  he  could  give  each  week 
to  the  Lord’s  work,  and  he  gave  it.  The  money 
seemed  to  come  in  in  a  constant  stream.  Every¬ 
one  gave  something — some  five  dollars,  some 
one  dollar,  some  ten  cents,  each  Sabbath.  The 
Session  previously  determined  to  divide  up  the 
money  something  in  this  way :  say,  one-fourth 
to  Foreign  Missions,  one-fourth  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  the  one-half  remaining  equally 
among  the  other  causes.  Some  who  were  tmr- 
tial  to  any  particular  branch  of  the  work,  de¬ 
posited  their  money  in  an  envelope  marked 
for  that  Board,  and  the  amount  was  added  to 
the  regular  proportion  devoted  to  that  cause. 

Before  taking  the  collection,  the  pastor  an¬ 
nounced  that  “the  congregation  would  now 
give  to  the  Lord  their  weekly  offering.”  After 
the  collection  the  boxes  were  laid  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble  before  the  pulpit,  and  the  pastor  in  a  pray¬ 
er  of  consecration  asked  the  Lord  to  “  receive 
and  bless  what  had  just  been  given  to  His 
work.”  By  telling  of  the  amount  that  had 
been  forwarded  to  this  or  that  Board,  or  by 
si>eaking  of  the  working  of  the  plan  once  in 
each  month  or  two,  the  interest  was  maintain¬ 
ed  and  the  money  continued  to  fiow  in.  Why 
cannot  each  church  give  this  plan  a  trial  ? 

The  Methodist  Church  is  now  raising  one 
million  dollars  for  Missions  in  1885— one-half 
for  home  and  one-half  for  foreign  work.  The 
Moravians  gave  last  year  $4.47  i)er  member 
for  Foreign  Missions ;  the  Congregationalists, 
$1.39;  the  Presbyterians,  $1.12.  Supixise  our 
Church  were  to  give  to  the  foreign  work  as  the 
Moravians  do.  The  Foreign  Board  would  re¬ 
ceive  two  and  three-quarter  millions  annually. 
Our  Church  has  the  money.  The  problem  is 
how  to  draw  it  out  regularly  in  voluntary  con¬ 
secrated  offerings.  G.  W.  M. 

Philadelphia. 


From  Arkansas,  to  his  New  York  supporter 
a  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  reiiorts,  among  other  results  of  his  last 
month’s  labor,  the  organization  of  nine  new 
schools,  in  places  more  destitute  than  any  be¬ 
fore  found  by  him.  One  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  held  by  moonlight,  in  Scott  county, 
bordering  on  the  Indian  Territory,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  mile  of  railroad,  and  mail  mat¬ 
ter  is  old  when  received.  Of  course  ignorance, 
prejudice,  superstition,  and  crime  prevail :  yet 
here  are  earnest  Christians,  anxious  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  state  of  things,  and  the  missionary  has 
brought  his  wife  to  the  county-seat  that  he 
may  have  her  help  in  his  arduous  work. 


The  largest  staff  of  office-bearers  connected 
with  any  Presbyterian  congregation,  is  proba¬ 
bly  that  of  St.  George’s,  Edinburgh,  of  which 
Dr.  Alex.  Whyte  is  pastor.  There  are  forty-six 
elders  and  forty-two  deacons ;  so  that  when  all 
convene,  with  their  pastor  as  moderator,  they 
form  the  respectable  total  of  eighty-nine. 


The  greatest  and  best  motives  which  the 
Word  of  God  presents,  should  control  our  af¬ 
fections  and  conduct. 


THE  CHUDSEN  8  CALENDAB  FOB  SEPTEMBEB,  1885. 
8ki>teuber  1st— Tuesday. 

Glory  to  Him  who  bids  the  field 
Its  bh'ssings  to  our  toil  to  yield ; 

Who  glveth  iniioh,  who  giveth  more. 

Till  store  and  basket  runneth  o’er: 

Thus,  ore  the  golden  skies  grow  dim. 

Come,  let  us  sing  our  harvest  hymn. 

September  2n— Wednesday. 

Scattered  gleanings  wo  may  gather 
Though  we  artt  but  young  and  few. 

Little  clusters 
Help  to  fill  the  garners  too. 

September  3d— Thursday. 

There  are  blessings  unnumi>erod  al)out  us — 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  they  grow ; 

And  the  fault  is  our  own,  not  the  Giver’s, 

If  we  have  not  an  Eden  below. 

September  4th — Friday. 

I  would  be  quiet.  Lord ; 

Nor  tease  nor  fret. 

Not  one  small  need  of  mine 
Wilt  Thou  forget. 

September  5th— Saturday. 

And  the  inward  voice  was  saying ; 
Whatsoever  thing  thou  doest 
To  the  least  of  Mine  and  lowest. 

That  thou  doest  unto  Me. 

September  6th — Sunday. 

When  thine  eyes  on  the  holy  page 
Of  the  Father’s  Word  shall  see 
The  wonderful  promises  there, 

Be  sure  they  are  aii  for  thee. 

September  7th — Monday. 

So  iet  us  be  brave  and  patient, 

Whatever  the  day  may  bring ; 

We  can  bear  the  stress  and  the  iabor, 

And  giadly  live  for  our  King. 

September  8th — Tuesday. 

Let  not  an  angry  word  ever  be  spoken ; 

Let  not  a  promise  be  made  and  then  broken ; 

Let  not  your  words  but  your  deeds  be  the  token 
That  you  are  at  work  in  the  vineyard  of  God. 

September  9th — Wednesday. 

In  the  morn,  when  I  awake. 

'  My  Jesus  near  I  see. 

Most  wonderfuily  beautiful ; 

’Tis  He  that  wakens  me, 

’Tis  Jesus,  blessed  Jesus. 

September  10th — Thursday. 

And  there’s  no  life  so  lone  and  low 
But  strength  divine  is  given 
From  narrowest  lot  on  earth  to  grow 
The  straighter  up  to  heaven. 

September  11th — Friday. 

O  rise  to  the  Lord’s  demands. 

His  blessings  are  ever  free ; 

But  for  service  and  love  and  trust, 

The  Father  has  need  of  thee. 

September  12th— Saturday. 

Jesus,  my  Shepherd  and  my  Guide, 

O  keep  and  shelter  me ; 

With  Thy  dear  fiock  I  would  abide. 

Thy  true  discipie  be. 

September  13th — Sunday. 

Light  beams  from  God  in  heaven. 

The  shadows  fiee  awaj', 

Peace  to  the  heart  is  given, 

Upon  this  Sabbath  daj*. 

September  14th — Monday. 

Every  sower  must  one  day  reap 
From  the  seed  he  hath  sown. 

How  carefuily,  then,  it  becomes  us  lo  keep 
A  watchful  eye  on  the  seed,  and  seek 
To  sow  what  is  good,  that  we  may  not  weep 
To  receive  our  own. 

September  15th — Tuesday. 

Cioudy  ?  Ah  no,  the  sky  is  bright  and  fair, 
The  golden  sunbeams  dance  upon  the-  lea, 
The  brightness  of  God’s  smile  is  everj'where. 

If  we  will  only  lift  our  eyes  to  see. 
September  ICth— Wednesday. 

Like  a  little  thirsty  flower. 

Lift  your  face ; 

Seek  the  gentle,  holy  shower 
Of  the  Spirit’s  grace. 

September  17th — Thursday. 

He  thinks  of  you. 

He  watcheth  and  He  careth  too ; 

He  pitieth.  He  loveth  :  all  this  flows 
In  one  sweet  word — “He  knows.” 
September  18th— Friday. 

Bless  the  shadows,  the  beautiful  shadows. 

And  take  this  thought  as  thou  goest  abroad  : 
In  heaven  and  earth 
Shades  owe  their  birth 
To  light— and  light  is  the  shadow  of  God. 
September  19th— Saturday. 

Our  lives  are  what  we  make  them,  sad  or  gay ; 

Our  world  is  as  we  see  it,  dark  or  bright. 

Faith  points  to  where  the  flowers  strew  our  way. 
And  God  himself  has  said  “  Let  there  bo  light !  ” 
September  20th — Sunday. 

It  is  good  to  talk  of  the  Master, 

And  hear  of  all  that  is  done 
In  His  seivice  of  perfect  frefjdom. 

Where  honors  for  Him  are  won. 
September  21st— Monday. 

Dear  Jesus,  Thou  hast  loved  me  so. 

And  sought  me  from  above, 

O  never  let  me  cease  to  know’ 

The  sweetness  of  Thy  love. 

September  22d — Tuesday. 

Grant  me  power,  dear  Lord,  to  witness 
How  pure  faith  gleams  ever  bright ; 

Thine  the  cloud  and  Thine  the  sunshine— 
Thou  my  Lord,  my  Life,  my  Light. 

September  23d — W  edne.sday. 

The  love  of  those  whose  sorrows 
We  lighten,  shall  be  ours; 

And  o’er  the  path  we  walk  in 
That  love  shall  scatter  flowers. 

September  ’JIth- Thur.sday. 

All  the  lessons  He  shall  send 
Are  the  sweetest. 

And  His  training  in  the  end 
Is  completest. 

September  25th — Friday. 

Through  the  rift  of  heaven's  blue  curtain 
Shining  stars  send  down  their  rays : 

God  will  give  His  angels  charges. 

Keeping  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 

September  26th — Saturday. 

Our  hearts  toward  each  other 
Should  turn  in  pity  thus. 

And  each  forgive  his  brother 
As  Thou  forgivest  us. 

September  27th— Sunday. 

Lord,  we  would  Thy  presence  seek. 

May  ours  this  blessing  be : 

Give  us  a  pure  and  lowly  heart, 

A  temple  fit  for  Thee. 

September  28th — Monday. 

Little  hearts,  O  Lord,  may  love  Thee, 

Little  minds  may  learn  Thy  praise ; 

Little  leet  and  hands  may  serve  Thee, 
Little  voices  sing  Thy  praise. 

September  29th— Tuesday. 

Forever  from  the  hand  that  takes 
Our  blessings  from  us,  others  fall ; 

And  soon  or  late  our  Father  makes 
His  perfect  recompense  to  ail. 

September  30th— Wednesday. 

Child,  why  regret  that  Summer  has  gone  ? 

Sweet  lies  the  aftermath  left  in  the  sun ; 
Lives  that  are  earnest  more  beautiful  grow 
Out  of  a  childhood  in  beauty  begun. 


flTUB  AND  CTNTHT. 

By  Mrs.  Satan  Teall  Perry. 
chapter  II. 

‘  What  are  your  names,  children  ?  ’  asked 
the  kind  hostess  as  her  guests  sat  down  to  the 
breakfast  table. 

‘  My  name  is  Cynthy,’  replied  the  little  girl. 

*  I  was  named  for  my  grandmother  on  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  side,  ma’am.  She  kept  a  stand  in  the 
park,  and  sold  peanuts  and  apples,  and  some¬ 
times  oranges.  She  took  the  fever  and  died 
last  year.  It  was  many  a  good  turn  she  did  us 
before  she  took  sick.  They  calls  my  brother 
Stub.  You  see  he’s  a  little  fellow  for  his  age 
(going  on  fourteen),  but  he’s  been  drawed  up 
that  way  with  the  asthma  these  four  years 
back.  His  real  name  is  Martin,  ma’am.  You 
must  excuse  him  for  his  manners,  as  he  never 
went  a  visiting  before.  I  went  to  my  aunt’s  at 
the  Highlands  once,  but  they  are  poor  folks 
like  ourselves.’ 

It  was  the  first  real  breakfast  these  two  chil¬ 
dren  had  ever  eaten.  How  they  drank  the  gob¬ 
lets  of  milk  and  ate  the  fresh  berries  and  the 
nice  creamy  potatoes  and  pieces  of  beefsteak ! 

When  they  had  finished  eating,  the  lady, 
Mrs.  Burnett,  told  them  that  they  were  to  have 
a  ride  after  her  old  horse  Bolivar ;  but  while 
the  harness  was  being  put  onto  the  horse.  Stub 
had  seen  the  pretty  river  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  gone.  Nobody 
saw  him  go,  and  nobody  could  find  him  about 
the  house  or  grounds.  Poor  Cynthia  was 
frightened  and  began  to  cry.  Stub  had  left 
her  in  the  great  strange  world  alone.  But 
when  she  saw  the  river,  she  said  ‘  It’s  in  there 
Stub  is,  ma’am,  I  am  sure,  for  he’s  always  a 
wishing  for*a  swim  and  a  sail.  Sometimes  he 
talks  of  taking  to  the  sea,  and  then  I  cry  and 
begs  him  not  to  speak  of  it,  for  the  sea  is  wide 
and  deep,  and  there’s  many  a  one  drownded  in 
it,  I  hears.’ 

Mrs.  Burnett  and  the  little  girl  went  down  to 
the  bank,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  of  Stub. 

‘It’s  below  the  turn  there  where  he  may  be,’ 
said  the  sister  anxiously. 

‘I  hope  he  hasn’t  gone  there  by  the  grist 
mill.  There  is  quite  a  fall  of  water,’  the  lady 
replied. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  miller  was  looking 
out  of  his  window  and  saw  a  boy’s  head  bob¬ 
bing  up  and  down  in  the  water. 

‘  Halloa  there !  ’  he  cried ;  ‘  don’t  come  any 
nearer  the  wheel,  you  will  be  drowned.’ 

Mrs.  Burnett  heard  the  old  miller’s  words, 
and  reached  the  mill  while  he  was  still  sound¬ 
ing  out  his  warning  voice. 

‘  What  a  very  bad  boy  your  brother  must  be !  ’ 
she  exclaimed  thoughtlessly. 

‘  It  is  not  bad  he  is  at  all,  ma’am.  He  seems 
wrong  in  his  head  ever  since  the  Mission  put 
his  name  down.  You  see,  ever  since  the  Serci- 
ety  has  been  sending  the  children  out,  he’s 
been  trying  to  get  taken  himself.  He  had 
such  grand  pictures  of  the  country  always  in 
his  mind,  ma’am.’ 

‘  You  rascal,  you !  ’  exclaimed  the  miller  as 
he  swam  out  toward  the  boy  and  dragged  him 
ashore.  ‘  Whose  boy  are  you  anyway  ?  ’ 

‘It’s  a  “Fresh  Air”  child  that  came  from 
New  York  to  ray  house  last  night,  Mr.  Dick¬ 
son.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kindness 
in  getting  him  out  of  the  water.  He  slipped 
out  of  the  house  before  I  was  aware  of  it.  He’s 
never  been  in  the  country  before.’ 

‘  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Burnett,  but  what  is  a 
“Fresh  Air  ”  child  ?  ’ 

‘  There  is  a  Society  in  New  York  which  sends 
children  out  to  the  country  for  a  stay  of  two 
weeks  or  so.  It  is  done  by  charity,  and  is  call¬ 
ed  the  “  Fresh  Air  Fund.”  ’ 

‘  These  are  the  first  ones  that  have  been  sent 
to  this  town,  I  take  it.’ 

‘Yes,  Mr.  Dickson,  I  thought  I’d  start  the 
good  work,  and  perhaps  some  of  my  neighbors 
will  follow.’ 

The  old  miller  shook  his  head.  ‘They  need 
too  much  watching,  too  much  watching  for  an 
old  man  like  me.’ 

Stub  was  taken  back  to  the  house  and  his 
wet  clothes  taken  off  from  him,  and  there  be¬ 
ing  no  boy  of  his  size  and  age  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  in  the  “  out¬ 
lay  ”  which  he  had  scorned  the  night  before, 
while  his  clothes  were  dried.  His  sister  pro¬ 
tested,  and  said  it  would  not  hurt  him ;  that 
he  had  been  wet  through  many,  many  times, 
and  had  let  his  clothes  dry  on  him. 

‘  No  wonder  he  has  the  asthma  then,’  Mrs. 
Burnett  replied.  ‘  Besides,  it  will  be  a  good 
lesson  for  him.  You  and  I  will  take  our  ride.’ 

‘  I  wouldn’t  like  to  leave  my  brother,  please 
ma’am,  when  he  is  in  such  great  trouble. 
There’s  no  one  else  what’s  belonging  to  him 
here,  and  he  would  be  quite  heavy-hearted. 
Won’t  you  let  me  stay  with  him  until  his 
clothes  are  dry  ?  ’ 

‘Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,’  the  lady  replied. 

‘  You  are  a  very  kind,  loving  little  sister.’ 

‘Stub’s  been  very  good  to  me  too.  You  see, 
ma’am,  I  couldn’t  get  any  clothes  to  go  to 
school  last  Winter,  and  he  had  a  suit  given  to 
him  by  a  lady  on  the  avenue ;  so  he  went,  and 
fetched  his  Reader  home  every  night  and 
taught  me  what  the  teacher  taught  him.  Some 
of  the  wordsare  long  and  sort  of  hard  to  speak, 
and  there’s  an  unknown  meaning  to  some  of 
’em,  but  Stub  axqd  the  teacher  all  he  thought 
I’d  ax  him ;  and  instead  of  going  out  in  the 
“^ag-tag  and  Bob-tail  ”  to  play  with  the  boys, 
he  just  stayed  in  and  showed  me  how  to  make 
out  the  words.’ 

‘  He  is  a  good  brother  too,  so  I  will  let  you 
stay  together,  and  I  will  give  you  plenty  of 
picture-books  to  look  at  until  your  brother’s 
clothes  are  in  a  suitable  condition  for  him  to 
put  on.’ 

Such  beautiful  pictures  as  the  children  look¬ 
ed  at  during  their  time  of  banishment! 

The  two  weeks  passed  away  all  too  soon  for 
the  little  guests  from  the  city.  There  were  no 
more  adventures  or  escapades  for  Stub.  His 
one  lesson  was  sufficient  to  teach  him  his  duty 
toward  his  hostess.  Everybody  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  them,  and  the  names  of  several  of  the 
villagers  were  sent  in  for  “  Fresh  Air  ”  chii- 
dren,  as  the  whole  community  called  them. 
Others  sent  money  to  help  pay  the  fares  of 
those  littles  ones  who  longed  so  much  for 
God’s  country  with  all  its  beauties. 

The  night  before  the  children  were  to  return, 
the  old  miller  came  to  see  them. 

‘  I’ve  taken  quite  a  notion  to  this  little  chap,’ 
he  said,  patting  Stub’s  shoulder.  ‘  I  talked  it 
over  with  my  wife,  and  she  says  we  are  old 
folks,  and  she  thinks  as  I  do,  a  bit  of  the  young 
freshness  of  life  would  brighten  up  our  home. 
If  this  boy  will  stay  with  us,  we  will  do  the 
fair  thing  by  him.  We  will  send  him  to  school, 
and  in  vacation-time  he  can  help  me  some  in 
the  old  mill  and  learn  the  trade,  if  he  takes  to 
it.’ 

‘What  an  opportunity!’  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Burnett. 

But  Stub  looked  at  his  sister  standing  by 
him  and  shook  his  head. 

‘  I  couldn’t  let  Cynthy  go  back  to  the  “  Rag¬ 
tag  and  Bob-tail  ”  alone,  sir.  But  I  thank 
you.’ 

‘I’ll  keep  your  sister,’  said  Mrs.  Burnett. 
‘I’ve  been  thinking  of  it  for  days.  You  will 
be  so  near  together  that  you  can  see  each  oth¬ 
er  at  any  time.’ 

In  a  few  days  more  the  iK>stman  stopped  in 
front  of  a  tenement  house  in  the  “Rag-tag 
and  Bob-tail.”  He  inquired  for  John  Powell, 
and  while  he  was  speaking  a  man  turned  the 


corner  calling  out  “Rags,  old  iron!  rags,  old 
iron?  ” 

‘  That’s  the  man  whose  name  is  on  the  let¬ 
ter,’  said  the  woman  who  lived  on  the  first 
floor. 

A  letter  for  him — John  Powell !  He  had  not 
received  a  letter  for  years.  He  sat  down  on  a 
bag  of  rags  by  his  door  and  read  it,  but  he 
made  so  many  blunders  that  he  had  to  ask  the 
woman  on  the  first  floor  to  read  it  for  him — 
‘she  had  so  much  more  schooling,’  he  said. 
It  was  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Burnett,  and  she  ask¬ 
ed  if  the  children  might  stay,  and  wrote  what 
an  opportunity  it  was  for  them.  He  listened 
to  every  word,  that  poor  father  did,  and  al¬ 
though  he  knew  it  would  be  lonely  without 
them,  for  notwithstanding  he  was  so  poor  he 
loved  them  very  much.  But  he  told  the  woman 
he  was  glad  they  had  a  chance  in  the  world, 
and  she  might  write  the  lady  that  he  wouldn’t 
stand  in  their  way,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
be  good  children. 

But  after  a  few  months  he  began  to  feel  anx¬ 
ious  about  them,  and  he  wondered  if  it  was  all 
true  that  the  lady  wrote.  As  he  sat  alone  try¬ 
ing  to  read  the  letter  over  again,  he  said  to 
himself  ‘  I’ve  enough  saved  to  pay  my  fare  to 
Bakersville  and  back.  The  season  is  dull,  and 
I’ll  go  and  see  the  place  for  myself.  And  so 
a  few  days  afterwards  the  father  stood  on  the 
platform  of  the  little  station  at  Bakersville. 
He  found  out  where  the  old  mill  was,  and  went 
there  to  see  his  boy.  Stub  was  dressed  in 
warm  Winter  clothes,  and  was  sitting  in  the 
office  of  the  old  mill,  for  it  was  a  holiday,  and 
there  was  no  school. 

‘  It’s  my  father !  ’  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rushed 
out  of  the  door.  ‘  My  father  coming  towards 
the  mill !  ’ 

The  miller  was  very  kind  to  the  father.  He 
took  him  over  to  see  Cynthia,  and  she  was  so 
comfortable  in  her  new  warm  home  that  the 
tears  ran  down  the  father’s  rough  cheeks. 

‘  I  can  go  back  now,’  he  said,  ‘  and  know  it 
is  all  right  with  my  children.  I  wanted  to  sat¬ 
isfy  my  own  eyes.’ 

But  the  miller  said  *  I  want  a  man  to  lift  the 
bags  of  grisi  and  load  the  feed  wagon  and 
clean  up  the  mill  and  do  chores  at  the  barn, 
and  if  you  will  stay  I’ll  give  you  the  job,  and 
you  can  be  near  your  children.’ 

The  old  miller’s  children  were  all  dead,  and 
he  knew  in  his  heart  how  hard  it  was  to  be 
parted— parents  and  children. 

So  John  Powell  stayed,  and  the  people  on 
the  avenue  wondered  what  had  become  of  the 
“  rag  and  old  iron  man”  who  used  to  go 
through  the  street  so  often ;  but  they  never 
knew  what  became  of  him,  and  soon  he  was 
forgotten  entirely.  Some  other  man  took  his 
place,  and  the  familiar  sound  of  “  Rags,  old 
iron !  rags,  old  iron !  ”  was  heard  again,  but  the 
people  looked  out  of  the  windows  and  said 
“  It  is  another  man,  and  not  the  one  we  used  to 
trade  with.” 


THE  GOLD  EAGLE. 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  merchant  missed 
from  his  cash-drawer  a  twenty-dollar  gold 
piece.  No  one  had  been  to  the  drawer,  it  was 
proved,  except  a  young  clerk  whose  name  was 
Weston.  The  merchant  had  sent  him  there  to 
make  change  for  a  customer,  and  the  next  time 
the  drawer  was  opened  the  gold  piece  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  Naturally  Weston  was  suspected 
of  having  stolen  it,  and  more  especially  as  he 
appeared  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence  in  a 
new  suit  of  clothes.  Being  asked  where  he  had 
bought  the  clothes,  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
tailor  without  hesitation ;  and  the  merchant, 
going  privately  to  make  inquiries,  discovered 
that  Weston  had  paid  for  the  suit  with  a  twen¬ 
ty-dollar  gold  piece. 

That  afternoon  the  young  clerk  was  called 
into  the  merchant’s  private  room  and  charged 
with  the  theft. 

‘  It  is  needless  to  deny  it,’  the  merchant  said. 
‘You  have  betrayed  yourself  with  these  new 
clothes,  and  now  the  only  'thing  you  can  do  is 
to  make  a  full  confession  of  your  fault.’ 

Weston  listened  with  amazement;  he  could 
hardly  believe  at  first  that  such  an  at^cusation 
could  be  brought  against  him,  but  when  he  saw 
that  his  employer  was  in  earnest  he  denied  it 
indignantly,  and  declared  that  the  money  he 
had  spent  for  the  clothes  was  his  own,  given 
him  as  a  Christmas  gift  a  year  ago.  The  mer¬ 
chant  sneered  at  such  an  explanation,  and  ask¬ 
ed  for  the  proof. 

‘  Who  was  the  pereon  that  gave  it  to  you  ? 
Produce  him,’  he  demanded. 

‘  It  was  a  lady,’  answered  Weston,  ‘  and  I 
can’t  produce  her,  for  she  died  last  Spring.  I 
can  tell  you  her  name.’ 

‘  Can  you  bring  me  anybody  that  saw  her 
give  you  the  money,  or  knew  of  your  having 
it  ?  ’  asked  the  merchant. 

‘No,  I  can’t  do  that,’  Weston  had  to  answer. 
‘  I  never  told  any  one  about  the  gift,  for  she  did 
not  wish  me  to.  But  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
somewhere,  if  I  have  not  lost  it,  in  which  she 
speaks  of  it.’ 

‘  I  dare  say  you  have  lost  it,’  the  merchant 
sneereii.  ‘  When  you  have  found  it,  sir,  you 
bring  it  to  me,  and  then  I  will  believe  your 
story.’ 

Weston  went  home  with  a  heavy  heart.  He 
had  no  idea  where  the  letter  was  ;  he  could  not 
be  sure  that  he  had  not  destroyed  it ;  and  it 
was  the  only  means  of  proving  his  innocence. 
Unless  he  could  produce  it  his  character  was 
ruined,  for  he  saw  that  the  merchant  was  fully 
convinced  of  his  guilt,  and  appearances,  indeed, 
were  sadly  against  him.  He  went  to  work, 
however,  in  the  right  way.  He  knelt  down  and 
prayed  to  God  for  help  to  prove  that  he  was 
innocent,  and  then  he  began  to  overhaul  the 
contents  of  his  desk  and  trunk  and  closet. 

He  kept  his  papers  neatly,  and  it  did  not  take 
him  long  to  see  that  the  letter  was  not  among 
them.  He  sat  down  with  a  sense  of  despair 
when  ho  was  convinced  of  this.  What  else 
could  he  do  ?  Nothing  but  pray  again  for  help 
and  guidance  and  strength  to  endure  whatever 
trouble  God  might  choose  to  send  upon  him. 
Skeptics  may  sneer  at  such  prayers  as  this,  but 
Wes:on  would  smile  and  say  ‘  Let  them  sneer.’ 

‘  W’hen  I  rose  from  my  knees,’  he  said,  telling 
me  the  story  years  afterward,  ‘  I  happened  to 
catch  my  foot  in  an  old  rug  that  I  had  nailed 
down  to  the  carpet  because  it  was  always  curl¬ 
ing  at  the  edges.  The  nail  at  the  corner  had 
come  out,  and  stooping  down  to  straighten  the 
rug  I  saw  a  bit  of  paper  peeping  out.  I  pulled 
it  from  its  hiding  place,  and  it  was  the  letter ! 

‘How  it  got  there,  I  don’t  know.  The  fact 
that  I  had  found  it  was  enough  for  me,  and  if  I 
had  not  gone  on  my  knees  again  to  give  thanks 
for  such  a  deliverance,  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
tell  you  the  story  now. 

‘  I  brought  the  letter  to  my  employer.  It 
proved  my  innocence,  and  he  apologized.  A 
month  afterward,  the  gold  piece  was  found  in 
Mr.  Flinch’s  overcoat.  He  had  never  put  it  in 
the  cash-drawer  at  all,  though  he  thought  he 
had.  He  ralsfid  my  salary  on  the  spot  to  pay 
for  his  unjust  suspicions  ;  and  I  have  never  yet 
repented  of  trusting  the  Lord  in  my  trouble.’ — 
Young  Reaper. 

Little  Mary,  three  and  a  half  years  of*  age, 
went  with  her  papa  and  mamma  to  the  quarter¬ 
ly-meeting.  They  were  invited  by  a  friend  to 
dinner.  The  host,  having  heard  that  Mary’s 
papa  had  joined  the  church,  called  on  him  to 
return  thanks.  Mary  looked  at  her  papa  with 
wide-open  eyes,  and  then  reverently  bowed  her 
head.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  returning 
thanks,  she  quickly  looked  up,  slapped  her  lit¬ 
tle  hands  together,  and  said  “I  never  heard 
my  papa  say  that  before.” 


Little  five-year-old  as  he  looked  at  the  sun 
said  “  How  does  the  sun  set  anyhow.  Grand¬ 
ma  ?  ”  “  When  you  are  older  you  will  under¬ 
stand,”  was  the  reply.  “  O  I  know,”  said  the 
irrepressible  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “  God 
pulls  the  string  and  the  sun  goes  down.” 


“  I  go  through  my  work,”  said  the  needle  to 
the  idle  boy.  “  But  not  until  you  are  hard  push¬ 
ed,”  said  the  idle  boy  to  the  needle. 


TEMPERANCE. 

If  intemperance  should  break  out  among 
horses  and  cattle,  there  would  be  an  extra  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  called  in  less  than  three  weeks 
to  stay  the  evil.  But,  pshaw !  its  only  men  that 
get  drunk.— Golden  Era. 

The  habit  of  tippling  with  alcoholic  liquors  is 
in  many  respects  more  dangerous  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  than  occasional  sprees.  Both  are  bad 
enough,  and  no  young  man  is  safe  who  is  ad¬ 
dicted  to  either.  But  the  lucid  intervals  give 
the  spreeing  individual  a  chance  to  recover  his 
bodily  tone,  whilst  the  daily  use  of  strong  drinks 
surely  undermines  every  organ  and  threatens 
to  make  the  person  so  indmging  a  confirmed 
drunkard  or  an  imbecile.  A  young  man  fancies 
he  can  drink  in  this  way  because  at  twenty-five 
he  makes  no  unseemly  exhibition  of  himself, 
but  if  a  glass  could  be  held  before  him  and 
he  could  see  himself  at  forty-five,  he  would  be 
immeasurably  shocked.  Persons  wonder  why 
men  of  vigorous  bodies  and  strong  minds  can 
ever  become  pitiably  helpless  by  the  time  they 
reach  fifty.  These  men  had  their  livers,  their 
nervous  system,  their  brain  tissues  all  hope¬ 
lessly  enfeebled  by  constant  potations,  and 
they  never  recuperate.  The  man  who  must 
have  his  daily  drams,  may  not  come  before  a 
court  for  disorderly  conduct,  but  in  time  he  will 
likely  be  powerless  for  any  exertion,  physical 
or  mental,  a  wreck  of  his  former  self,  and  a 
creature  for  the  compassion  of  those  about  him. 
The  spree  makes  itself  offensively  felt,  and  the 
remorse  attending  it  often  gives  a  long  interval 
of  sobriety.  The  constant  tippling  leads  to 
idiocy  of  various  d^rees.  Don’t  tamper  with 
liquors  that  have  more  than  seven  per  cept.  of 
alcohol  in  them,  and  better  still,  avoid  them  al¬ 
together. — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Among  the  regulations  of  a  newly-formed 
church  among  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa  was 
the  followuig :  “  No  member  of  this  church 
shall  be  permitted  to  drink  the  white  man’s 
grog,  or  native  beer,  nor  touch  it  with  his  lips.” 

The  Temperance  Hospital  in  London  was  ee- 
tabllshed  twelve  and  one-half  yea'Ts  ago.  Its 
object  was  to  carry  into  practical  effect  the  the¬ 
ories  of  physicians  and  others  who  maintained 
that  the  prescription  of  alcohol  was  either  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  patient  or  decidedly  not  beneficial 
The  annual  report  states  that  the  number  of  in¬ 
patients  treated  during  the  year  was  584,  and  the 
number  of  out-patients  3,3^.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  treated  since  the  opening  of  the  hospital  was 
2,862  in-patients  and  19,538  out-patients.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  there  had  been  only  26  deaths,  and 
during  the  entire  period  only  142  deaths,  the 
mortality  thus  being  but  five  per  cent  This 
extraordinarily  low  death-rate,  was  not,  as 
many  supposed,  due  to  a  discrimuiation  of  the 
h<»pital  with  regard  to  the  persons  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  since  the  hospital  admitted  non-abstain¬ 
ers  as  well  as  abstainers,  and  took  the  most 
difficult  and  complicated  cases  precisely  the 
same  as  other  hospitals  do.  It  is  thought  that 
the  remarkable  results  shown  by  the  hospital 
were  the  consequence  of  the  non-prescription  of 
alcohol.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  hospital  there  had  been  only  three 
cases  in  which  alcohol  had  been  prescribed  in  a 
total  of  more  than  22,000. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  delivered  the  annual  ad¬ 
dress.  He  dwelt  upon  the  mistakes  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  past. 
He  reminded  his  hearers  that  it  is  less  than  a 
hundred  years  since  the  practice  of  bleeding, 
as  a  restorative  and  curative,  was  almost  uni¬ 
versal,  and  that  only  a  very  few  years  ago  the 
use  of  calomel  was  universal.  Now  both  are 
discarded,  and  are  now  proving  the  same  truth 
with  regard  to  alcohol :  the  opinion  that  it  is 
beneficial  in  any  way,  and  Specially  that  it  is 
beneficial  as  a  medical  agent,  is  fast  being 
utterly  demolished.  Archdeacon  Farrar  said  : 
“Alcohol  is  in  the  position  of  the  daw  that  flout¬ 
ed  about  for  a  long  time  in  borrowed  plumes,  and 
was  one  by  one  stripped  of  the  plumes  that  did 
not  belong  to  it.  Alcohol  was'  for  a  long  time, 
an  important  article  of  food ;  it  is  now  univer¬ 
sally  or  all  but  universally  admitted,  that  the 
nutritious  qualities  of  alcohol  are  almost  infini¬ 
tesimal.  Then  it  was  maintained  for  a  long  time 
that  alcohol  was  at  any  rate  necessary  for  the 
health.  Against  that  we  have  the  experience 
of  the  three  or  more  millions  of  total  abstainers 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  at  least  20,000 
prisoners,  to  prove  that  health  is  entirely  cap¬ 
able  of  being  maintained  without  any  ala  from 
alcohol  whatever.  Then  again  it  was  main¬ 
tained  that  alcohol  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  strength  ;  but  experience 
has  proved  that  in  every  variety  of  cUtiwte — 
whether  a  inarch  has  to  be  made  in  the  burning 
sand  of  India,  or  whether  an  Arctic  sailor  is  to 
struggle  nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than  any  one 
has  been  before — alcohol  is  entirely  imnecessary, 
and  that  the  greatest  feats  of  strength  are  not 
only  performed  as  easily,  but  much  more  easily 
and  certainly,  by  adjuring  alcohol  altogether. 
Then  another  delusion  on  the  subject  was,  that 
it  was  a  necessary  source  of  warmth.  Now  the 
careful  and  accurate  investigations  of  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  to  whom  the  temperance  cause  is  so 
deeply  indebted,  show  that  alcohol  does  indeed 
produce  warmth,  but  so  transient  and  superfi¬ 
cial  a  warmth  that  it  is  followed  in  all  cases  by  a 
reaction,  and  sometimes  a  dangerous  reaction. 
Lastly,  it  was  maintained  that  ailcohol  was  ne- 
c;cssary  for  the  cure  of  disease,  and  here  it  is 
that  the  London  Temperance  hospital  has 
stepped  in  and  robbed  alcohol  of  its  last  pre¬ 
rogative,  and  is  every  year  adding  to  the  accu¬ 
mulating  mass  of  evidence  which  shows  that  al¬ 
though  the  medical  staff  at  the  hospital  do  not 
preclude  themselves  altogether  from  the  use  of 
alcohol  as  a  pharmaceutical  vehicle  or  a  thera¬ 
peutic  agent,  still  the  cases  in  which  they  have 
to  have  recourse  to  it  are  only  three  out  of  more 
than  22,000  patients  in  the  course  of  twelve  and 
one-half  years.” 

The  Philadelphia  liquor  dealers  are  well  or¬ 
ganized,  and  propose  to  keep  a  record  of  every 
congressman,  legislator,  councilman,  and  judge 
who  favois  laws  or  acts  that  affect  their  busi¬ 
ness  unfavorably,  and  to  seek  to  defeat  the  re- 
election  of  such  individuals  by  all  means. 

The  coming  temperance  leader  is  the  man 
who  will  lead  all  sorts  of  temperance  men  as 
Lincoln  led  the  loyal  men  of  the  North  from 
point  to  point  of  common  ground  until  they  werd 
prepared  to  sustain  the  emancipation  of  the 
Southern  slaves.  Union  for  the  sake  of  the 
Union  was  the  first  step,  and  was  indispensable. 
Lincoln  never  lost  sight  of  the  end  of  the  line 
of  march,  but  he  never  went  at  a  faster  rate 
than  was  compatible  with  the  steady  and  uni¬ 
form  movement  of  the  great  mass  of  the  North¬ 
ern  people.  Whoever  will  take  and  maintain  to 
the  end,  as  to  intemperance,  the  attitude  that 
Lincoln  took  in  regard  to  slavery,  will  be  the 
wisest  leader,  and  some  such  leader  may  achieve 
a  work  and  fame  equalling  that  of  Lincoln.  For 
would  not  the  deliverance  of  the  white  people 
of  this  country  from  the  evils  of  intemperance 
be  a  far  greater  achievement  even  than  the  free¬ 
ing  of  the  Southern  slaves  ? 

As  a  result  of  shutting  up  the  drinking-places 
in  Ireland  on  Sunday,  there  has  been  in  the  last 
five  years  a  decrease  of  $27,500,000  spent  for 
intoxicating  liquors. 

Sir  W.  Gull  lately  testified  to  a  surprisiw 
case  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Loros 
on  intemperance.  A  large,  bloated  man,  who 
was  suffering  from  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
great  distention  of  the  venous  system,  died  at 
Guy’s  Hospital.  At  the  post  mortem  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  there  was  no  sign  of  decomposition, 
and  the  body  was  believed  to  be  distended  with 
gas.  “When  punctures  were  made  into  the 
skin,”  said  Sir  William,  “  and  a  lighted  match 
applied,  the  gas  which  escaped  burned  with  the 
ordinary  flame  of  carburetted  hydrogen.  As 
many  as  a  dozen  of  these  small  flames  were 
burning  at  the  same  time.” 

William  Drummond,  an  old  gray-haired  mam 
through  whose  rags  and  dirt  might  be  traced 
an  air  of  semi-respectability,  stood  before  J us- 
tice  Foote  chained  with  stealing  papers  and 
letters  from  the  lamp-post  mail-boxes  for  the 
stamps.  Drummond  is  of  a  good  fhmily,  learn¬ 
ed,  able — but  a  drunkard.  He  was  not  so  long 
ago  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territory  of  Utah.  He 
graduated  from  one  of  the  Eastern  Law  Col¬ 
leges  early  in  life,  and  made  a  succeseful  law¬ 
yer  ;  later  he  gi^uated  from  the  bar  as  a 
chronic  whisky  drinker,  and  when  in  luck.  Is  no 
slouch  at  that  either.  Justice  Foote  sent  him 
to  the  Bridewell  on  a  $5  fine. — Chicago  Dally 
Paper. 
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MAKAOnrO  HOBSES. 

“  If  you  wish  to  drive  your  horse  with  an  open  ^ 
bridle,  have  him  tried  with  one  before  putting  j 
him  to  your  top-wagon,  otherwise  he  may  get  i 
away  with  you. 

The  above  floating  paragraph  may  seem  to 
the  writer  of  it  to  oont^  the  essence  of  wisdom. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  to  imply  a  doubt 
whether  the  man  is  to  be  the  master,  or  should 
take  off  his  hat  to  his  horse,  with  a  “  What  is 
your  will,  sir?  ”  I  don’t  believe  that  therein  one 
horse  in  a  thousand  that  cannot  be  driven  with¬ 
out  blinders  to  a  top-buggy,  provided  he  is  prop¬ 
erly  managed  from  the  first  Besides,  the  use 
of  the  blind-bridle  does  not  insure  safety.  A 
horse  that  had  thus  been  driven  for  years,  and 
was  considered  perfectly  safe,  being  left  stand¬ 
ing  with  the  buggy,  turning  his  het^  and  seeing 
the  top,  took  fright  and  ran  away.  That  a 
young  horse  at  first  sight  should  be  frightened 
by  a  buggy -top,  is  perfectly  natural.  It  might 
I  not  be  prudent  to  hitch  him  in  on  the  instant. 
But  the  fact  that  the  horse’s  fear  would  make 
it  unsafe  to  drive  him  at  nine  o’clock,  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  he  should  not  be  driven  with  perfect 
safety  before  ten,  or  at  any  time  afterwards. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  carrying  an  umbrella, 
or  a  rattling  bucket,  or  firing  a  gun  on  the 
horse’s  back.  Whatever  the  s^hts  or  sounds 
that  frighten  the  horse  now,  his  fear  of  them 
mav  be  readily  removed  with  a  little  patience 
and  kind  treatment. 

A  man  rode  up  to  a  store  and  bought  a  broom. 
The  horse  at  sight  of  the  broom  showed  signs 
of  fear,  and  the  man  amused  himself  by  thrust¬ 
ing  the  broom  into  the  horse’s  face.  He  then 
moimted,  and  asked  a  bystander  to  hand  him 
the  broom,  sneering  at  the  friendly  warning  of 
danger.  He  took  the  broom  and  was  quickly 
thrown  off  into  the  mud.  Served  him  right,  too. 
Had  he  given  the  horse  a  little  time  to  examine 
the  broom,  spoken  kindly  to  the  animal,  carried 
the  broom  gently  over  the  horse,  touching  him 
with  it  on  both  sides,  he  might  have  carried  the 
broom  and  kept  his  seat  in  the  saddle. 

To  drive  the  horse  with  open  bridle  to  a  top- 
buggy,  bring  him  to  the  buggy  and  introduce 
him  to  it  in  a  straightforward  manner.  Raise 
and  lower  the  top,  let  the  horse  see  it  in  all 
positions,  smell  of  it ;  lead  him  into  the  shafts 
head  foremost ;  raise  the  shafts,  and  play  them 
up  and  dowm  and  against  the  horse’s  body  ; 
move  and  shake  the  buggy  ;  in  a  little  while 
you  will  perceive  that  his  fear  is  going,  and  you 
can  hitch  him  in  and  drive  him.  The  best  horse¬ 
men  nowadays  discard  blinders  entirely.  Z. 

THE  LIFE  THAT  HOW  IS. 

Were  the  year  one  long  and  perfect  June,  per¬ 
haps  “I  would  not  five  ulway,  I  ask  not  to 
stay,”  would  go  out  of  fashion  and  nobody 
would  sing  it  any  more.  I  am  glad  the  blessed 
month  comes  as  often  as  once  a  year.  I  should 
weary  of  waiting  for  a  longer  interval.  As  for 
myself  I  have  had  five  dozen  Junes,  and  I  keep 
them  safe,  with  their  fragrance  enough  to  sweet¬ 
en  the  whole  world — ^with  their  life  enough  to 
atone  and  console  for  many  dyings.  When  the 
cowsUps  come ;  when  the  delicate  waxen  fiow- 
ers  grow  around  the  roots  of  great  trees  ;  when 
the  mandrakes  carry  their  one  white  fiower  un¬ 
der  the  wing  of  a  leaf,  and  hoist  a  green  umbrel¬ 
la  over  it  to  save  it  from  sun  and  rain ;  when 
the  oriole  hang*  his  s\vinging  purse  of  life  from 
two  crossed  limbs  of  the  mountain  ash,  and 
puts  five  eggs  in  it  speckled  like  a  freckled 
boy’s  nose  ;  when  the  sweet  locust  fills  the  air 
with  incense  ;  how  did  Saint  John  dine?  Was 
it  on  the  nimble-kneed  locusts  and  wild  honey, 
or  was  it  on  the  blossoms  that  make  the  air  an 
Eden  ?  A  light  diet  but  a  fragrant :  when  “  the 
war  of  the  roses  ”  and  the  lilat'S  and  the  honey¬ 
suckles  b^ins  ;  when  the  blue-jay  is  as  saucy 
as  a  street  gamin,  and  the  young  crows  sit  up¬ 
on  the  blas^  hemlocks  and  wat<‘h  the  grow¬ 
ing  com  and  plead  as  many  caw-ses  as  so  many 
famous  lawyers ;  when  the  cows  come  swinging 
home  like  stately  dowagers  that  wear  caps  and 
double  chins,  and  the  butter  turns  out  in  gold¬ 
en  ingots  that  taste  of  fresh  grass  and  butter- 
[  cups,  and  the  cheese-curd  with  a  savor  of  salt 
squ^ks  between  your  teeth  like  something 
caught  and  alive.  What  is  cheese-curd  good 
for  that  doesn’t  squeak  ?  “Answer  me  that  and 
imyoke.” 

^  Machinery  has  made  the  farm  the  loneliest 
place  on  earth.  The  reaper,  the  mower,  the 
i  binder,  the  thresher,  the  corn-planter,  the  rak- 
J  er — ^these  have  made  of  the  old-fashioned  farm, 
|H  so  far  as  humanity  is  concerned,  a  howling  wil- 
demess.  Gone  are  the  bare-armed  mowers* 
^  that  had  the  appetites  of  ostriches,  and  “  swap¬ 
ped  hes  ”  in  the  shade  of  the  maples  by  the  well. 

I  Gone  are  the  cradlers  that  rocked  the  grain  to 
sleep.  Gone  are  the  threshers  whose  swinging 
flails,  whips  with  ashen  lashes,  made  the  grain 
dance  out  of  its  clothes  upon  the  barn  floor. 
Gone  are  the  huskings  by  moonlight,  and  the 
dances  in  the  barn,  and  the  tallies  unsteady  on 
their  legs  with  the  abundant  good  cheer. 

The  world,  these  days,  is  rich  in  color,  the 
very  festival  of  painters.  There  is  nothing 
sombre  or  neutral  in  all  the  land.  Nature  is 
extravagant.  Things  that  are  meant  for  no¬ 
body  to  see,  are  gorgeous  with  paint  and  gild¬ 
ing.  The  sorriest  bugs  are  gems  and  jewels, 
rubies  on  regiments  of  legs  and  sapphires  with 
.— B.  F.  Ti  “ 


[wings. 


Taylor,  in  Examiner. 


MAHKETDrO  CHICKENS. 

Profit  is  missed  by  fee<ling  young  chickens 
[too  long.  The  early  broods  should  now  be 
ready  for  feeding.  On  this  subject  the  American 
Agriculturist  says  :  “  It  is  better  to  have  them 
aJready  fed,  for  tlien  the  cockerels  will  be  ready 
for  sale,  and  the  pullets  will  be  so  far  forward 
as  to  be  ready  to  begin  laying  early  in  the  Fall. 
But  if  the  chickens  have  not  been  fully  fed,  the 
cockerels  should  be  separated  from  the  hens 
■  now,  and  the  old  cocks  turned  In  with  them. 
More  eggs  will  be  laid  without  them  than  with 
them.  Probably  no  more  hens  will  set,  but  as 
the  eggs  will  be  good  for  two  weeks  after  the 
separation,  this  may  be  made  at  once.  The 
beet  of  the  young  cockerels  should  be  selected 
^or  use  next  year,  and  the  rest  should  be  forced 
for  market  and  disposed  of  at  once.  They  will 
bring  more  now  than  at  any  time  later.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  feed  for  them  is  com-meal  mixed  with 
boiling  hot  sweet  skimmed  milk.  This  gives 
the  flesh  a  fine  flavor  and  a  white  and  clear 
ppearance,  which  adds  to  the  market  value, 
"le  feeding  should  not  be  continued  over  two 
eks,  and  if  the  fowls  have  had  all  they  will 
^t,  they  will  be  as  fat  as  they  can  be  made. 

igcr  feeding  will  not  add  to  their  weight,  as 
\  is  apt  to  produce  disease. 

A  HOST  VALUABLE  COMPOST. 

The  manure  of  fowls  contains  their  urine,  as  a 
solid  excrement  It  may  be  recognized  by  its 
^te  color,  and  constitutes  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  their  droppings.  The  flooring  or 
obartls  under  the  henroost  should  be  smooth 
and  close,  with  cleats  around  the  space  upon 
whksh  the  manure  will  fall.  Dry  earth,  sand 
even,  mixed  with  land  plaster,  or  sprinkled  over 
after  spreading  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
Iron  (copperas),  should  be  evenly  spread  or 
Mattered  upon  this  floor  daily,  and  where  there 
are  many  hens,  the  whole  should  be  cleaned  off 
and  renewed  twice  a  week.  The  proportion  of 
eaith  to  be  added  should  be  two-thirds,  or  three 
quarters  of  the  entire  bulk.  It  should  be  placed 
in  a  heap  under  cover,  on  a  cement,  or  brick,  or 
clay  floor,  where  it  may  be  shoveled  over  and 
mixed  with  sweepings  of  the  house,  feathers, 
broken  eggs,  dead  chickens  or  rats,  or  other 
small  animals,  and  such  refuse  generally,  in¬ 
cluding  old  hens’  nests.  It  must  be  kept  moist, 
and  in  case  there  is  any  odor,  either  of  decom- 
poaition  or  ammonia,  this  must  be  suppressed 
bv  sprinkling  with  copperas  water,  scattering 
plaster  over  the  heap,  or  by  the  addition  of 
more  earth.  The  best  earth  for  all  such  pur¬ 
poses,  is  good,  rich,  loamy  soil.  It  should  be 
prepared  in  hot,  dr>'  days,  by  sifting  upon  a 
floor  of  boards  in  the  sun,  raking  it  over  until 
thoroughly  dry,  and  barrelling  for  use.  Hen 
manure,  and  the  wastes  of  the  poidtrj*  house 
prsaervedin  this  way,  will  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  become  nearly  homogeneous,  and  a  fine 
fertlliz(*r  for  field  and  garden  lise. — American 
Agriculturist. 


HINTS  FOH  QABDEN  AND  FABM. 

A  geranium  growing  at  Orlando,  Florida,  is 
said  to  be  fifty -two  inches  in  circumference. 

Joseph  Harris  says  that  the  entire  cost  of 
cabbage  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  stor¬ 
ing,  and  marketing,  need  not  be  over  one  cent  a 
head. 

New  Yorkers  are  now  enjoying  delicious  mel¬ 
ons  from  Georgia,  and  we  read  that  the  farmers 
of  Georgia  are  reported  to  have  asked  the 
Governor  of  that  State  to  appoint  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  “  for  the  good  crops  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  bountiful  harvest.” 

The  successful  farmer  is  the  reading  one,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.  It  is  only  by  reading 
that  one  can  keep  up  with  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that  an  agricul¬ 
tural  community  without  books  and  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  farming,  is  hke  a  ship  at  sea  without 
rudder  or  compass. 

The  botanist  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  station 
has  been  making  estimates  of  the  number  of 
seeds  found  upon  a  single  plant  of  several  of 
the  most  obnoxious  weeds  grown  in  that  State. 
In  the  shepherd’s  purse  he  found  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  seeds  in  each  silicic  or  seed  vessel  varied 
from  18  to  34 — average  about  25 — and  1,500 
silicles  were  counted  upon  a  medium-sized 
plant,  making  the  total  number  of  seeds  per 
plant  37,500."  Computing  in  the  same  manner, 
he  estimated  the  dandelion  to  contain  12,103 
seeds  in  each  plant ;  wild  peppergrass,  18,400 ; 
wheat  thief  [Lithospermum  arvense)  7000 ;  the 
common  thistle  {.Cirmim  lanceotatum),  65,366  ; 
chamomile,  15,920 ;  butterweed,  8587  ;  ragweed, 
4366 ;  common  plantain,  43,290  ;  burdock,  38,- 
086  ;  common  purslane,  388,800. 

The  peach  canners  will  use  more  fruit  this 
year  than  ever  before.  The  dryers  and  evapo¬ 
rators  will  also  take  a  large  quantity.  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  this  busin(*S8,  and  now 
peaches  are  put  through  the  evaporating  pro¬ 
cess  and  are  placed  on  the  market  in  such  good 
condition  that  with  a  little  boiling  they  are 
nearly  equal  in  flavor  to  fresh  fruit,  and  much 
better  in  quality  than  the  average  of  canned 
goods. 

A  wTiter  in  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
says  that  even  upon  a  farm  a  small  flock  of 
hens  will  do  better  than  a  large  one,  unless 
they  are  colonized  in  different  parts  of  it.  How¬ 
ever,  he  adds,  a  small  flock  upon  a  farm  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  a  small  flock  upon  an  acre  or 
two  of  land.  On  the  former,  a  hundred  or 
thereabouts  would  be  considered  a  small  flock, 
while  upon  the  latter  twenty  or  thiity  would  be 
a  pretty  good  sized  flock  to  live  and  do  well. 

The  Tribune  cites  the  case  of  Messrs.  Dewey 
k  Hoyt  of  Thompsonville,  N.  Y.,  who  milk  over 
100  cows,  and  are  reported  to  have  the  largest 
silo  in  the  United  States.  They,  it  seems,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Orange  County  Farmer, 
declare  they  “  will  never  use  com  ensilage 
again,”  believing  that  the  fodder  “  undergoes 
very  great  chemical  changes  after  pticking, 
which  makes  it  unhealthy,  using  up  a  cow  com¬ 
pletely  in  three  years,  and  often  in  two  of  con¬ 
tinuous  feeding  with  it”  Thus,  at  any  rate, 
there  is  more  than  one  side  to  this  question, 
and  opponents  of  the  system  have  rather  the 
best  of  it  at  present. 

Inland  peojde,  fanners  as  well  as  others,  do 
well  to  come  to  the  8(‘ashore  about  these  days, 
for  change  and  recreation.  A  look  at  things 
from  a  distance  gives  us  wider  and  often  wiser 
views  of  our  duty  and  the  best  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  it.  A  neglect  of  this  has  produced,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  many  cases  of  low  spirits  and  lack 
of  courage. 

A  remarkable  feature  at  the  Berkshire  Bee¬ 
keeper’s  Association  was  a  hive  from  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Barry  of  St.  Leonards.  This  was  of 
wood,  and  the  honey  stored  therein  had  been 
eaten  by  a  couple  of  fine  specimens  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  snake  (one  about  four  feet  long),  which  had 
entered  the  hive  when  young,  and  having  eaten 
the  honey  and  bees,  had  grown  too  large  to 
make  their  exit. 

Potatoes,  beans,  and  corn  are  to  be  a  great 
crop  this  year.  For  apples  this  is  an  “  off  year.” 
A  w’riter  in  the  Country  Gentleman  says  “  Con¬ 
sidering  the  north  two-thirds  of  Illinois,  the 
north  half  of  Missouri,  all  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  are  absolutely  without  apples,  the 
demand  from  these  great  sections  must  be  large 
enough  to  take  all  the  surplus  fruit  of  the  coun¬ 
try  north  of  the  Ohio  river  and  west  of  the  Al- 
leghanies.”  The  same  paper  says  “  Moderate 
crops  are  promised  in  many  parts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  full  ones  in  several  of  the  more  west¬ 
ern  counties  of  New  York,  where  the  heavy 
crops  of  the  even  year  were  changed  years  ago 
by  storms  to  the  odd  year.  Farther  east  in 
New  York  there  are  very  few  apples,  and  in 
some  counties  almost  none.  Tennessee,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Southern  Illinois  promise  good 
crops.” 

Fob  Good  Digestion. — The  simple  but  golden 
rule  is  to  eat  sloicly  and  masticate  the  h)od  tak¬ 
en  thoroughly,  so  that  there  may  be  time  for 
the  organism  to  make  known  its  satisfaction 
with  the  supply  placed  at  its  disposal  before  the 
stomach  is  overloaded.  The  mistake  made  by 
those  who,  to  use  a  common  exprt'ssion,  “  are 
as  hungry  as  hunters,”  is  coming  home  ex¬ 
hausted  and  eating  ravenously.  By  this  haste 
no  time  is  allowed  for  the  organic  needs  of  the 
eater  to  cry  “  Hold — enough  !  ”  It  is  like  emp¬ 
tying  a  whole  scuttleful  of  coal  on  the  fire  when 
it  is  only  in  need  of  a  few  dexterously-placed 
lumps.  The  digestive  organs  being  in  fairly 
good  working  order,  the  repletion  is  not  resent¬ 
ed  as  it  would  be  by  a  weakly  “  dyspeptic,”  and 
muscle  and  fat  are  laid  on  in  excess.  If  we 
only  ate  more  deliberately  we  should  find  half 
our  accustomed  quantity  of  food  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  eager  cravings  of  hunger. 
What  we  call  “  appetite  ”  is  a  most  misleading 
sensation.  It  is  only  remotely  related  to  the 
actual  demands  of  the  organism.  Let  men  of 
all  classes,  who  lead  healthy  at^tive  lives,  re¬ 
solve  to  eat  and  drink  slowly.  With  this  single 
precaution  they  will  soon  find  that  the  tenden¬ 
cy  to  “  weigh  ”  diminishes,  while  the  appetite 
being  disciplinetl  unconsciously  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  habit,  it  will  be  needless  as  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  live  by  the  rule  as  regards  the  nature 
or  quantity  of  the  food  taken. — Lancet. 

Dress — White  fob  Winter,  Black  for  Sum 
MEB. — In  an  article  published  in  The  New  Orleans 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  a  writer  points 
out  what  he  believes  to  be  a  serious  popular 
fallacy  concerning  Summer  wearing  apparel. 
“  We  have  been  taught,”  he  says,  “  that  white 
bodies  reflected  heat  and  dark  ones  absorbed 
it.  We  saw  tor  ourselves  that  snow  melted 
much  faster  under  dark  cloth  than  it  did  under 
a  white  fabric.  The  inference  was  that  we 
should  wear  white  cloth  in  Summer,  because  it 
absorbs  less  and  reflects  more,  and  dark  cloth 
in  Winter  for  the  opposite  reasons.  This  is  an 
error  which  has  grown  into  a  pernicious  habit 
The  temperature  of  the  body,  as  taken  by  the 
thermometer,  is  about  981  degrees.  This  would 
make  the  blood  temperature  100  degrees,  proba¬ 
bly  more.  Now,  the  general  blood  temperature 
is  much  on  a  parallel  with  the  outside  atmos¬ 
pheric  temperature  during  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Summer,  with  a  tendency  to  be  higher, 
even  in  the  repose  of  the  body,  and  this  tenden¬ 
cy  is  much  increased  by  exercise.  In  the  sun, 
however,  the  thermometer  may  register  100 
degrees  to  115  degrees,  and  at  the  hottest  period 
of  the  day  may  give  102  degrees  or  103  degrees 
in  the  shade.  Then  the  outside  heat  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  human  body  in  repose. 
But  at  other  periods  of  the  day  the  temperature 
is  notably  less,  while  our  own  heat  tends  to  re¬ 
main  permanently  at  the  same  degree.  In  short, 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  day,  even  in 
the  hottest  Summer,  the  body  temperature  in 
some  of  our  organs  at  least  is  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  temperature.  These  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  the  few  people  who  work  in  the  sun, 
but  to  the  great  proportion  who  labor  in  the 
shade.  Exercise  may  bring  the  blood  to  fever 
heat.  Leaving  aside  any  consideration  of  our 
exterior  apparel,  we  will  say  that  most  of  us, 
during  this  exercise,  wear  white  stuffs  next  to 
the  skin.  Yet  such  garments  will  reflect  heat 
from  our  bodies  more  when  the  temperature 
outside  is  greater  than  it  is  inside  of  them,  and 
to  our  bodies  more  when  the  excess  of  temper¬ 
ature  is  in  the  blood.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  therefore,  we  put  on  such  garments 


preferably  in  Summer,  when  they  generally 
serve  as  retainers  of  heat  In  outer  clothing  we 
make  another  error  in  wearing  fabrics  which  do 
not  absorb  moisture  readily,  and  tend  to  keep  a 
stratum  of  air  saturated  with  it  over  the  skin, 
thus  preventing  evaporation,  and  consequently 
refrigeration.  Besides  what  retains  moisture 
retains  heat,  and  what  retains  both  is  so  far, 
doubly  injurious.  This  is  just  the  way  white 
linen  clothes  operate.  There  are  men  who  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  wear  in  the  heat  of  the  sun 
anything  lighter  in  weight  or  color  than  a  dark- 
hued  flannel  shirt.  Negroes  black  as  Erebus 
spUt  wood  standing  naked  beneath  the  copper 
sky.  They  do  not  complain.  In  Winter  nature 
wears  a  mantle  of  spotless  white.  White  retains 
heat  Who  ever  saw  a  black  polar  bear  ?  But 
the  human  creature  has  on  a  garment  that  is 
dark  colored  and  absorbs  heat.  The  atmosphere 
aroimd  him,  which  may  be  below  zero,  will 
wrench  the  heat  from  his  blood  and  organs 
which  may  be  above  100  degrees  in  temperature. 
His  vital  furnace  is  set  a-roaring  to  supply  the 
loss.  Exhaustion  of  fuel  occurs  and  he  js 
chilled  to  the  core.  Then  fever  sets  in,  and  by 
the  same  law  of  equilibrium,  the  overtaxed 
organs  make  a  tremendous  effort  to  remedy 
the  trouble  by  reaction.” 

Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.D.  of  Chicago,  advocat¬ 
ing  tricycling  and  other  outdoor  exercises  for 
women,  gives  the  following  to  the  press  as  a 
sample  of  what  was  done  in  Kansas  :  “  Fourteen 
years  ago  I  was  given  up  to  die  with  tubercular 
consumption.  My  doctor  told  me  he  could 
only  hope  to  palliate  the  symptoms,  and  that 
by  means  he  feared  I  woultl  be  unwilling  to 
adopt.  I  had  three  children,  dearer  to  me  than 
life.  How  could  I  be  torn  from  them  ?  I  told 
him  for  their  sake  I  would  do  anything.  He 
asked  ‘  Would  you  be  willing  to  play  ball  ?  ’ 
This  indeed  was  a  bitter  pill,  but  if  I  could  be 
with  my  babes  a  few  mouths  longer,  I  certainly 
would  do  it.  My  husband  and  I  began  by  play¬ 
ing  in  the  backyard,  screened  from  the  neigh¬ 
bors  by  a  high  fence  and  trees.  I  could  not 
bear  the  thought  that  I,  a  minister’s  wife, 
should  be  so  undignified  as  to  play  ball.  Little 
by  little  I  gained  strength,  and  in  a  few  months, 
without  drugs,  I  was  a  well  woman.  Three 
years  afterward  I  asked  my  doctor  if  he  was 
sure  I  had  tubercles  upon  my  lungs.  He  said 
he  had  no  doubt  of  it,  as  a  careful  microscopi¬ 
cal  examination  had  proved  the  diagnosis  cor¬ 
rect.  I  was  cured  by  the  very  undignified  ex¬ 
ercise  of  bull  playing.” 

SeCentifir  mrt  slisefttL 

The  New  Croton  Aqueduct. — It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  dryest  years,  the  Croton  water¬ 
shed  can  furnish  a  tlaily  supply  of  250,000,000 
gallons,  equivalent  to  100  gallons  per  head  per 
day  for  a  population  of  two  million  and  a  half 
souls,  or  to  75  gallons  per  head  for  a  population 
of  three  and  one-third  millions.  In  order  to 
store  the  large  amount  of  water  necessary  to 
provide  this  large  daily  supply  during  the  diy- 
er  months  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  pro¬ 
vide  at  first  one  reservoir  of  very  large  capacity, 
placed  low  enough  in  the  Croton  valley  to  in¬ 
crease  to  361.82  square  miles,  the  available  area 
of  the  watershed  of  Croton  River.  This  reser¬ 
voir  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  3,200,000,000  gal¬ 
lons — a  body  of  water  which  would  cover  9,400 
acres  ten  feet  deep.  The  dam,  which  is  to  form 
this  reservoir  (the  Quaker  bridge  dam),  178  feet 
high  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  is  to  be  built  of 
solid  masonry,  and  the  w’ater  behind  it  is  to  bo 
171  feet  deep.  As  the  foundation  of  the  dam 
must  be  extended  to  the  bed  rock,  a  tlistance  of 
nearly  100  feet  below’  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the 
total  height  of  the  masonry  structure  will  conse¬ 
quently  be  not  far  from  300  feet  for  a  length  of 
400  feet  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the  valley.  On 
both  sides  of  this  deeper  portion  the  rock  bot¬ 
tom  rises  gradually,  and  the  total  length  of  the 
dam  is  to  be  about  1,300  feet. — Science. 

American  Plate-Glass. — There  are  four  plate- 
glass  manufactories  in  this  country,  three  of 
which  were  established  by  one  family  —  the 
Fords  of  Pittsburg.  Two  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  (at  New  Albany  and  Jefferson,  Ind.)  are 
owned,  we  believe,  by  the  benefactor  of  De  Pauw 
University.  The  Fords  now  have  a  vast  man¬ 
ufactory  at  Creighton,  tw’enty  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany  River. 
Their  largest  building  is  650  feet  long  and  160 
feet  w’ide.  They  also  have  buildings  80x223 
and  105x200  and  40x370.  They  produce  at 
present  70,000  square  feet  of  finished,  polished 
plate-glass  per  month,  averaging  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  They  have  a  machine 
shop  in  which  they  employ  some  40  mechanics, 
and  produce  all  their  machinery.  The  remarka¬ 
ble  i»art  of  the  busiiK'ss  of  the  Fords  (Pittsburg 
Plate  Glass  Company,)  is  their  use  of  natural 
gas,  which  gives  them  pro  teiito  an  advantage 
over  all  other  American  housi’S.  A  single  gas- 
well  does  the  work  of  3,000  bushels  of  coal  eveiy 
24  hours,jfor  the  works  run  night  and  day,  and 
is  ca|)able*  of  doing  double  the  work.  The  cost 
of  this  gas — of  making  a  well  and  piping  to  the 
works — was  so  small,  that  the  cost  of  fuel  is 
practically  reduced  to  zero.  Producers  of  com¬ 
mon  window-glass  who  use  coal  are  being  driv¬ 
en  out  of  the  business  by  the  men  who  use 
natural  gas  in  western  Pennsylvania.  This  new 
fuel  has  arrested  the  depression  in  all  trades 
which  use  it. 


One  sr||fn0  mtt  ^notfiet« 

Queensland,  although  the  youngest  of  the  col¬ 
onies  of  the  Australian  group,  has  the  largest 
public  debt,  amounting  to  ^2,500,000,  or  an 
average  of  ;?300  i)er  head. 

Dr.  Almenara  Butler  has  found  that  cocaine 
ointment  (1  to  2  in  40)  immediately  relieved  the 
severe  pain  of  a  child  over  whose  body  boiling 
water  had  been  spilled. 

Mr.  Smiley ;  “  Better  let  me  carry  the  poodle, 
my  dear,  and  you  can  carry  the  baby.”  Mrs. 
Smiley  :  “  No,  no  ;  you  carry  the  baby.  I  can¬ 
not  trust  you  with  Gyp  ;  you  might  drop  him.” 
— The  Rambler. 

Richard  A.  Proctor  says  no  optical  contriv¬ 
ance  whate'ver  can  make  an  object  look  brighter 
than  it  really  is  ;  apart  from  absorption,  which 
diminishes  light,  we  get  exactly  the  same  bright¬ 
ness,  neither  more  nor  less,  whether  the  object 
be  magnified  or  purified. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  given  an  interesting  story 
as  to  the  discovery  of  pottery.  A  savage  car¬ 
ried  some  water  in  a  calabash — the  hard  shell 
of  a  tropical  fruit — when  it  occurred  to  him  to 
smear  the  outside  with  clay  and  put  the  cala 
bash  itself  over  the  lire.  This  he  did,  the 
water  boiled,  and  upon  removing  the  (‘alabash 
he  found  it  encased  and  protected  by  a  hard, 
red,  stone-like  substance. 

In  England  a  parent  can  be  prosecuted  for 
the  non-attendance  of  his  child  at  school,  and 
children  must  bring  the  penny  school  fee  every 
Monday.  The  father  of  a  child  who  did  not 
bring  his  penny  on  two  successive  Mondays  was 
summoned  for  “  non-attendance,”  ami  the  L<ird 
Chief  Justice  held  that  the  attendance  of  a  child 
without  the  fees  constituted  no  attendance  un¬ 
der  the  by-laws  of  the  school  Board. 

Mr.  Nordenfeldt,  of  gun  fame,  has  invented  a 
safe  proct*88  for  manufacturing  powder,  Distead 
of  finding  sulphur,  charcoal  and  saltpetre  to¬ 
gether  in  their  solid  state,  sulphur  is  put  in  so¬ 
lution  as  sulphate  of  carbon.  This  is  mixed 
with  cotton  or  cellulose  fibre,  ground  to  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder.  A  saturattNl  solution  of  salt¬ 
petre  is  added  to  this  mixture.  Then  it  is  evap¬ 
orated  under  disturbed  crystallization.  Almost 
a  liquid  gunpowder  is  thus  obtained. 

It  is  a  fact  of  curious  interest  relating  to  Gen. 
Grant  that  he  had  been  looked  upon  by  more 
people  than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived. 
The  heroes  of  ancient  times  handled  lesser 
armies  than  he,  and  their  movements  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  comparatively  small  field.  Of  the 
famous  men  of  the  present  day  none  have  been 
much  of  a  spectacle  outside  their  own  coun¬ 
tries.  Bismarck  has  been  seen  by  Germans 
and  travellers,  Gladstone  has  been  seen  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen  and  travellers — no  man  save  Grant 
ever  became  famous  all  over  the  world  and 
then  travelled  all  over  the  world.  It  was  of 
course  but  the  accident  of  his  extended  travels 
which  made  it  so,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that 
of  all  human  beings  who  have  peopled  the 
earth,  the  great  captain  who  died  Thursday  had 
been  seen  by  the  greatest  uuraber  of  his  fel¬ 
low-creatures. — Chicago  Trioune. 


The  Philadelphia  Press  recently  took  a  vote 
among  its  subscribers  upon  a  number  of  timely  | 
questions.  One  of  them  was  “  Would  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  light  wines  and  malt  liquors  for  strong  ' 
alcoholic  drinks  remove  the  evils  of  intemper- 1 
ance  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  further  pro-  | 
hibltory  legislation  unnecessary  ?  ”  The  vote  ! 
was  remarkable.  It  stood,  ayes  163 ;  nays  881. 

Whatever  idea  the  young  girls  who  practice 
street  flirting  may  entertain  of  their  seemingly 
innocent  pastime,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  when  a  respectable  young  man  de¬ 
sires  the  acquaintance  of  one  who  may  some 
day  become  his  wife,  he  does  not  go  out  on  the 
street  and  seek  her  acquaintaince  through  a 
flirtation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flirt  of 
the  street,  no  matter  how  innocent  and  fair  her 
intentions  may  be,  is  the  last  person  he  would 
select  as  his  life’s  companion.  He  desires  pu¬ 
rity  without  and  above  suspicion.  The  young 
girl  who  engages  in  this  kind  of  a  pastime  should 
bear  in  mind  that  she  not  only  endangers  her 
reputation  and  loaves  a  stain  on  her  good  name, 
but  that  her  name  is  a  byword  among  those  with 
whom  she  flirts,  to  be  bandied  about  in  the  sa¬ 
loons,  on  the  street  corners  and  in  the  low  down 
unholy  places  in  the  city,  fastening  on  her 
otherwise  fair  name  a  stigma  or  stain  that  will 
follow  her  yeai-s  after  she  sees  her  folly  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  mend  her  ways. — Newark  American. 

THE  CABLE  BOADS  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  says :  Of  all  the 
new  methods  for  shortening  time  and  space  in 
great  cities  the  most  perfect  hitherto  is  that  of 
the  cable  car  system.  If  one  horse  can  supply 
the  place  of  a  dozen,  and  still  more,  if  a  station¬ 
ary  engine  two  mUes  away  can  eliminate  horses 
almost  entirely  and  furnish  more  and  more 
rapid  accommodation,  the  gain  directly  in  com¬ 
fort  and  indirectly  in  the  spread  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  is  incalculable.  That  the  cable  system 
presents  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  yet 
attained  for  city  travel  needs  no  demonstration. 
A  short  experience  was  necessary  to  habituate 
the  public  to  the  cable  cars.  But  now  that  we 
are  all  familiar  with  them,  every  one  knows 
precisely  how  to  deal  with  them.  The  cable 
company  have  done  a  work  that  thinking  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  fail  to  recognize.  Abused  and  vili¬ 
fied,  as  all  good  things  are ;  denounced  as  every 
step  of  progress  has  been  ;  evei-y  man,  woman 
and  child  in  Chicago  now  points  to  the  cable 
cars  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  progres¬ 
sive  enterprises  of  Chicago,  The  citizen  enjoys 
a  quiet  chuckle  as  he  does  homage  to  his  own 
superior  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  the  mys¬ 
tified  looks  and  questions  of  his  country  cousin. 
We  all  feel  ourselves  on  a  higher  plane*  of  intel¬ 
ligence  from  our  being  a  part  of  the  city  with 
its  cable  railroad,  as  well  as  the  other  institu¬ 
tions  that  constitute  the  pride  of  Chicago.  No 
wonder  this  system  has  been  a  great  success. 
Over  100  grip  cars  and  more  than  300  box  cars 
constantly  passing,  always  occupied,  and  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings  crowded,  an  army  of 
workmen,  and  a  finance  system  away  up  in  the 
miUions,  present  the  idea  of  great  public  use¬ 
fulness,  There  is  not  one  man  of  us  who  would 
not  be  proud  to  own  a  slice,  notwithstanding  all 
the  detraction  of  the  “  early  days.”  It  is  well 
known  not  only  that  the  cable  road  has  im¬ 
mensely  increased  the  value  of  all  real  property 
along  the  route,  but  everywhere  within  conven¬ 
ient  access  of  that  route.  The  extension  of  the 
same  system  through  those  portions  of  our 
chief  thoroughfares  not  yet  occupied  would  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  every  man  owning  a  50 
foot  lot.  No  man  can  contend  that  the  cable 
company  has  not  provided  locomotion  good, 
cheap,  and  effective.  They  deserve  their  suc¬ 
cess.  The  rate  of  speed  is  far  greater  than  that 
attained  from  a  motive  power  of  horses,  while 
the  condition  of  the  track  is  infinitely  superior. 
The  cable-car  system  constitutes  the  finest 
method  of  locomotion  ever  introduced  here  or 
elsewhere. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  says;  Cable 
cars  are  as  much  of  an  improvement  over 
horse  cars  as  horse  cars  are  over  the  omnibus¬ 
es  of  the  last  generation.  They  travel  faster 
and  more  smoothly  ;  they  are  more  agreeable 
vehicles ;  there  is  less  jar ;  they  Involve  no 
cruelty  to  animals,  as  the  horse  cans  do  when  a 
team  is  pulled  on  its  haunches  to  make  a  sud¬ 
den  stop,  and  forced  to  exert  tremendous  effort 
to  get  the  eaX"  started  again.  We  have  found  in 
this  city  that  cable  cars  pay  better  than  horse 
cars.  They  carry  more  people,  and  the  total 
cost  of  motive  power  is  less.  The  objection  of 
danger  is  not  serious.  In  this  city  accidents 
are  not  more  frequent  than  they  would  bo  with 
horse  cars  or  omnibuses. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  (A.  D.  1666)  Lasalle, 
Marquette,  Hennepin,  Joliet,  and  their  Jesuit 
brothers  were  scouring  the  forests  where  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  now  stand ;  set¬ 
ting  up  wooden  crosses  ;  saying  Latin  masses 
to  Indians;  teaching  them  hatred  of  heretics, 
and  seeking  to  enslave  our  coming  millions  to 
the  dictation  of  a  foreign  priest  Indeed,  the 
sun-burst  of  popular  education  is  less  than  a 
century  old,  scarcely  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  first  common  school  periodical  ever  issutnl 
was  The  Annals  of  Education  of  Boston.  Soon 
afterward  began  the  era  of  common  school  con¬ 
ventions,  institutions,  drill-schools,  etc.  ;  and 
Pennsylvania  received  her  common  school  sys¬ 
tem  through  Thaddeus  Stevens  only  fifty  years 
ago. 

But  as  early  as  1785,  amid  the  poverty  which 
followed  our  Revolution,  Congrt^ss  gave  the 
sixteenth,  and  in  1848  the  thirty-sixth  section 
of  our  vast  unoccupied  domain  to  our  common 
schools,  amounting  to  the  enormous  aggregate 
of  95,737,714  acres  ;  and  the  grants  in  money. 
Federal  and  State,  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  fifty  millions  more.  This  Ameri¬ 
can  example  reacted  across  the  Atlantic.  In 
1818  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Brougham  moved  the  ap- 
^intment  of  a  committee  whose  report  showed 
in  England  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil¬ 
lion  tlollars  invested  in  charities  intended  for 
educating  the  poor;  and  soon  after  Lord  Al- 
thorpe  secured  a  grant  of  $100,000  to  England 
and  Wales,  and  $50,000  to  Scotlaml,  for  the 
erection  of  school-houses.  France  sent  Victor 
Cousin,  and  the  State  of  Ohio  sent  Dr.  C.  E. 
Stowe,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  schools 
of  Germany  for  the  education  of  the  masses. 
Russia,  and  even  the  lethargic  nations  beyond 
the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  China  Sea,  has  felt 
kindlings  of  the  same  flame  ;  and  meantime 
our  Peabodys,  Stones,  Lemoyes,  and  Christian 
denominations  have  been  pouring  out  their 
thousands  on  thousands,  and  Congress  is  being 
moved  to  secure  their  endeavors  to  extinguish 
illiterate  and  enlighten  the  masses.  Everybody 
exalts  the  wonders  of  electricity  and  steam. 
But  what  were  these  in  a  nation  of  illiterate 
boors,  who  could  neither  write  a  telegram  nor 
read  a  ticket  for  the  cars  ?  There  is  not — can¬ 
not  be  anything  in  merely  human  institutions 
to  surpass  in  importance  the  nation’s  common 
schools.  They  are  the  starting  points  for  the 
young,  outside  of  the  family,  in  the  journey  of 
education  and  improvement.  There  the  chil¬ 
dren,  in  happy  groups,  acquire  knowledge  be¬ 
fore  knowing  its  use.  There  shyness  begins  to 
be  exchanged  for  ease  of  manners,  and  teachers 
learn  self-respect  from  the  respect  of  their  pu¬ 
pils.  There  commerce  of  ideas  make  social 
converse  possible.  The  very  rows  in  which  the 
children  sit,  the  stimulus  of  the  class,  the  awe 
inspired  by  routine,  and  the  natural  dread  of 
awkwardness  and  being  laughed  at  for  mis¬ 
takes — these  and  a  thousand  other  forces,  com¬ 
bine  to  put  children  on  the  road  of  escape  from 
that  most  horrible  condition  of  grown-up  igno¬ 
rance,  the  passions  of  brutes  in  the  bodies  of 
men.  And  then  the  learning  itself — the  mys¬ 
teries  of  speech,  of  truth,  of  order,  r^ularity 
and  law,  at  once  feed  and  fill  faculties  capable 
of  eternal  growth  and  expansion,  and  aid  them 
in  setting  out ;  and  as  there  is  a  thrill  of  excite¬ 
ment  in  starting  on  a  long  journey  which  is 
never  reexperienced  on  the  road,  so  there  is  a 
class  of  emotions  in  the  common  school  never 
experienced  but  once.— Baccalaureate  at  Whea¬ 
ton  College,  June  14,  1885. 

People  who  have  money  to  invest  will  be  interested 
in  reading  the  report  of  the  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mort¬ 
gage  Ck).,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  which  appears  in  this  pa¬ 
per  the  third  week  of  every  month,  according  to  which 
it  is  claimed  that  they  have  loaned  within  ten  years 
$5,580,350,  at  interest  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,  and 
not  lost  a  dollar.  New  York  office,  343  Broadway. 

Obesitt  cured ;  fat  folks  reduced  to  normal  size. 
Improved  health  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
Drs.  Densmore,  130  West  44th  8t.,  New  York. 


Restoration  of  s  well  known  Philadelphia  I<adp. 

Mrs.  Margaretta  A.  Bair  is  the  wife  of  a  well  known 
undertaker,  whose  home  is  at  Nineteenth  and  Filbert 
streets.  For  nearly  twenty  years  she  has  been  affiicted 
with  rheumatism,  which  at  times  was  so  severe,  so  ob¬ 
stinate,  and  so  deep-seated,  that  the  doctors,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  else  to  do  with  her,  treated  her  for  cancer  in 
the  stomach.  Finally  they  gave  up  her  case  as  hope¬ 
less. 

Did  Mrs.  Bair  die,  or  did  she  continue  her  existence 
as  a  suffering  and  hopeless  invalid  ?  you  ask.  Neither 
to  the  one  nor  the  other.  She  was  cured,  and  that  by 
the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen.  Hearing  of  the  case  as 
a  remarkable  one,  a  reporter  for  a  city  paper  called  up>- 
on  her,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  what  follows,  obtained 
an  interview : 

“  We  found  her,”  he  says  in  his  report  of  the  case, 
“  as  active  and  cheerful  a  lady  as  we  could  wish  to  see. 
She  told  us  the  story  of  her  long  illness  and  wonderful 
cure,  and  permitted  us  to  put  it  in  type  for  the  benefit 
of  other  sufferers.  Mrs.  Bair's  narrative  was  in  this 
wise: 

“  ‘  Neatly  twenty  years  ago  I  was  attacked  by  rheu¬ 
matism.  At  first  It  was  in  my  fingers ;  then  it  went  all 
over  my  body,  and  In  1870  entirely  crippled  tno  by  set¬ 
tling  in  my  feet.  Finally  it  took  its  most  persistent 
hold  in  my  left  arm  and  shoulder,  causing  me  intense 
pain.  It  VOS  so  that  if  the  sensitive  part  teas  touched 
ever  so  lightly,  1  would  scream  with  agony.  Severe 
shooting  pains  darted  through  my  whole  system.  My 
arm  shrank  in  size,  and  hung  helpless  by  my  side.  1 
could  not  use  arm  or  hand  even  to  comb  my  hair.  Be¬ 
sides  this  1  had  a  cough,  which  for  three  years  had 
given  me  much  annoyance  and  distre8.slng  pain.  My 
stomach  was  enfeebled,  and  my  digestion  was  so  bad 
that  eating  was  more  of  a  task  than  a  pleasure.  I  was 
reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  My  doctor  did  his  best 
for  me,  but  he  was  pmwerless  to  afford  me  any  real  aid, 
and  concluded  that  I  would  not  live  more  than  a  few 
weeks  at  the  furthest. 

“  ‘About  this  time,  which  was  in  the  Spring  of  1881, 
my  sister  told  me  of  a  friend  of  hors  who  had  been  won¬ 
derfully  helped  by  Compound  Oxygen. 

“  ‘  With  hardly  a  hope  of  success,  I  began  the  Treat¬ 
ment.  By  Christmas,  to  my  own  and  the  surprise  of 
all  my  friends,  I  was  so  much  bettor  that  I  could  eat 
what  other  people  ate,  and  could  enjoy  my  meals  as  I 
had  not  enjoyed  them  for  years  previously.  The  nausea 
and  vomiting  which  used  to  follow  on  eating  were  now 
entirely  gone.  My  arm  and  shoulder  were  nearly  re¬ 
stored  to  their  natural  size.  The  settled  rheumatic  pain 
had  for  the  most  part  left  me.  In  a  year  after  I  began 
the  Treatment,  I  could  use  my  arm  and  hand  for  ordi¬ 
nary  purposes  not  involving  heavy  lifting. 

“‘lam  now  well  as  I  have  any  right  to  expect.  1  am 
no  longer  an  invalid  in  any  respect.  Set  my  arm  ;  it  is 
restored  just  like  the  other !  I  can  move  about  biisk- 
ly.  The  pains  have  gone  from  my  lungs,  and  I  have 
no  more  cough.  As  to  rheumatism,  it  is  gone  long  ago. 
1  eat  freely,  and  my  digestion  is  good.'  ” 

If  you  wish  to  learn  all  about  the  Compound  Oi^gen, 
write  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  15‘29  Arch  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  their  pamphlet.  Sent  free. 


During  the  Heated  Term 


Keep  the  blood  cool  and  the  brain  clear  by  yie  use  of 

TARRANT’S 

Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient. 

It  corrects  acidity  of  the  stomach,  moves  the  bowels 
without  griping  or  pain,  allays  Fevers,  reduces  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  purines  the  blood.  Is  pleasant  to  take,  easy  to 
carry,  and  always  reliable. 

SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE. 


Secarity  S  tw 
etlineaMMUi. 
INTEREST 
_ _ _  semi-HMiBtHtl 

vestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  00^  Of  fo^ 
doeure,  wait  for  Inteieet,  ar  take  Jana. 
lEHTaf  Rcfereaitee  all  sroundyoa. 
rntelf  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 


OOK  AGENTS  WANTED  m 

•>  PLATFORM  ECHOES,  or  LIVINO  TRUTHS  ibr 
|Head  and  Heart.”  Now  aelling  ty  tkmmmdt.  A  bran 

B.  Goughs 

prai»r^«<  book  qf  the  OQt,  Mlniatera  wf  **  OotUpeed 
Everyone  Unghs  ana  cries  over  it.  040  P«fires.  90  7  spleo^d 
EngravinH-4.  Introduction  by  Reve  LbMAN  ABlIOTT* 
Re  Oe  (X^  li  9elis  at  tight,  'tend  for  Circuliin.  R.Ttra  Termt^ 
etOs.  to  a:d,  WOBTttiN6TON  4i  Omb. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14tM  8T.,  SIXTH  AVK.,  and  ISUi  STh 

NEW  YORK. 


OBAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DBY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR  SEMI-ANNUAL  INVENTORY  IS  NOW  COMPLETED, 
AND  STOCK  REPLENISHED  WITH 

SEASONA^E  GOODS. 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  RESIDING  IN  THE 

COUNTRY 

OR  THOSE  VISITING  THE 

MOUNTAINS 

OR 

SEASHORE 

CAN  RELY  ON  HAVING  THEIR 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL. 

% 

CAREFULLY  EXECUTED  AND  PROMPTLY  SHIPPED, 

OUR  PRICES 

ARE  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

R.  H.  MAir  &  GO. 


XJ.  8.  IMail  Steamsliips 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  Tia  LONDONDERRY. 

FURNE88IA..Aug.  29,  7  A.  M.  |  ANCHORIA. .Sept.  1?,7  A.  M. 
Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 
CITY  OF  ROME  sails  Wednesday,  Sept  33, 
and  every  fourUi  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outward  or  prepaid,  $15. 

For  passage  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

SSXTSSZISOXT  BB0TSSB8,  Affents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  Tork. 


IMPROVED  CHURCH 


With  Noiseless 
Foldinjs  Seat,  Arm  and 
Foot  Rest,  Book  and 
Umbrella  Rack. 
PKWS.SETTEESg 

AND  NEW  METHOD  OP 

Sunday  School 

SEATING. 

MPSend  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  tk  CO. 


IS  Bond  St.,  New  York.  195Wsba,h  Av. 
SlSArch  St.,  Philadelphia.  27  Franklin  St 


,  Chicago. 
Boston. 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe  and  notes  how 
to  harmlessly,  eSectu* 
ally,  and  rapidly  cure 
obesity  without  semt 
starvation  dietary,  etc.  European  Mall,  Oct  24tb,  says ;  “  Its 
effect  Is  not  merely  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fat,  but  by 
affecting  the  source  of  obesity  to  Induce  a  radical  cure  ot 
the  disease.  Mr.  R.  makes  no  charge  whatever;  any  per. 
son,  rich  or  poor,  can  obtain  bis  work  gratis,  by  sending  8 
cts.  to  cover  post^e  to  F.  C.  RVSSBLli,  Ksq»  Wobnm 
Honse,  Store  St.,  Bedford  Sq.,  London,  Bnginnd.** 


CHICAGO  AND 

MORTH- 

western 

RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

R  PI  OUT 

BrrwEBW 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha. 


AMD 


The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Bapids,  Marshalltown, 
Des  Moines,  8ioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHICAOO  AND 

8T.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  sU 
points  in  tiie  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lee, 
Green  Bay,  Ishpeming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
r^ions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  Is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CABS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  mLYFAUKEB, 

CHICAOO  AND  ST.  PACI., 

CHICAOO  AND  COVNCII,  BLUFFS.' 

AND  CHICAOO  AND  WUtONA. 

If  you  aro  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento. 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  In  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
via  the  ^  “Noaia-'WTOTBEiir” 
if  you  wish  the  best  accomm^ations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUOHITT,  B.  8.  TTATR, 

General  Manager,  General  Paaeenger  Agen^ 

CHICAOO. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  BellSe 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUHTOH  E  HEHEELT  BELL  COMPAHT, 

raoT, ».  T. 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  thoee  celebrated  Bells  awd 
Ckimes  fbr  Charebee,  Tower  Clocks, 
Ae.  Prices  and  catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
I  H.  MoSHANK  k  OO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AIqudIQ'percemT 


Perannum.flnitmortH  gages  on  productlvo 

Real  Kstate.  I»ans  ■  approved  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  B»mk."  Best  or  lUFBi^ 

CBS  EAST  ANi>  WEST.  Correspondence  Sollcltea 
Address  ALLEN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Waah.  Tea 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Secured  on 
Fi^”cUiw 
KEAli  ESTATE 
,  wortB  three  M«en 
m’  busineoe  in  thta  city. 
Send  for  oironUr. 


Jo  &  B.  L  A.MB, 

59  CariBlnR  Street,  New  Yort. 

6tb  Avenue  cars  pass  the  door. 

Arllttle  ShlMd 


MlinWORTAL  WINDOWS. 

CHUECH  FUENITUEE. 


PULPfTS,  COHMCmOS  TABLES,  fa.,  always  ii  rtock, 
BANNERS  for  Sunday  Schools. 


HAND-BOOK  OF  STAINED  GLASS. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  BANNERS. 
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Burlington 

Route 

c.B.aq.R.R. 


R  It  ths  only  lint  wHh  Hi  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

EKher  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pacific  June.,  8t.  ioaepb, 
Atchison  or  Kansaa  City, 
tt  connects  In  Union  Depots  with  throiigh  trains  from 
NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  Is  the  principal  lint  to 
SAM  FRANRISSO,  PCITLAMO  &  CITY  OF  MEXlOO 
N  traveriss  all  of  the  six  great  States  of  H.LIN0I8, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASRA,  KANSAS,  COLORADO 
wHh  branch  lines  to  all  their  Important  cHles  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  H  rant 
tvtry  day  In  tha  yaar  from  ono  to  thro#  elofantly 
0<iulpped  through  trains  over  Ho  own  tracks  batwaon 
Chloago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chloago  and  Council  BluffTli, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joaoph, 
Chloago  and  Atohlaon, 
Chicago  and  Kanaao  City, 
Chloago  and  Topeka, 

Chloago  and  Cedar  Rapid*, 
Chloago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Slufns, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansaa  City  and  Donvo^ 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  In  Northwaat,  Watt  and  SouthwasL 
Hi  equipment  It  complete  and  Rrst  clast  In  tvary 

5 articular,  and  at  all  Important  points  Intorlocklng 
witchos  and  Signals  art  ustd,  thus  Insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  oafoly. 

For  Tlckots,  Ratos,  Qoneral  Information,  otc.. 
ragarding  tho  Burlington  Routo,  call  on  any  TichtI 
Agent  In  tha  UnHed  Stalas  or  Canada,  or  addrota 
T.  J.  POTTER  ItT  V.P.  A  OCN.  Mofl.,  CHiCAao. 

HENRY  B.  STONE,  Amt.  Qcn.  Men.,  CMiOAao. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Ocn.  Pam.  Aot.,  Cmcaoo. 


. . MS 

1.B  Reliable  ftemeily  for  Liver  Cumglamu  end  lUieeueed 
br  ■  deranged  or  torpid  eoadltlou  of  the  Liver,  m  Ove- 
pepeia,  Canetlpetkia.  Bllloiuiieie,  Jenadloe,  Hesdeeiis, 
Malaria,  RheametieiiL  etc.  Il  regnlelei  the  bowala,  paii- 

CUR^MEAF 

Fsck’g  PAtent  Improvgd  Artlflcisl  Ear  Drams 

FBRFBCTLY  RE8TOBB  THB  HKAJUNO, 
and  perforin  the  work  of  the  Rstnral  Dram.  Alwayi 
in  poeition,  bat  iavlalhlo  to  otherc.  All  ConverM- 
tion  and  even  whiapera  heard  dutinctly.  We  refer  to 
thoae  using  them.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  arith  lev 
tiinonials,  free.  Address.  F.  HJUtCOX,  SM  Broa^ 
way,  I.  I.,  succeiaor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  paper. 


PftYSON'S 


INDELIBLE  INK. 


I  No  preparation  and  ooh 
common  nen  naedad.  Bal^. 
Ilsbed  80  Team.  Soperlor 
uo  popular  for  decorative  work  on  IImo.  Koc^oa 

Centennial  RteSnl  dfc  IWpIntn.  Sold  everywhe^ 


NoRisI;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent 

BAPID  ACeVM VLATIONt 

Clan  Handle  Boms  Large  or  BmalL 

SOLID  as  EN6LISH  CONSOLS  or  U.S.  BONDS 

Tor  Circular  addreao  the 

Ccatral  Dliisis  Fbiuda]  Agticr,  JackMiville,  lUiiiii. 
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i'HE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  27,  18a5. 


THE  LATE  MAX  PIUTTI. 

Chicago,  August,  1885. 

Dear  Evangelist :  For  ten  years  I  have  been  priv¬ 
ileged  to  enjoy  the  intimate  friendship  of  Mr.  Max 
Piutti,  the  late  head  of  the  musical  department  of 
Wells  College,  and  for  the  sake  of  many  who  with 
myself  lament  the  early  end  of  his  earthly  work,  I 
would  put  ^to  their  hands  a  simple  outline  of  his 
life.  All  who  knew  and  so  well  loved  him  (and 
they  were  not  a  few),  will  dwell  tenderly  upon  what 
these  lines  can  no  more  than  suggest,  and  wil^ 
clothe  the  simple  details  with  bright  personal  rem¬ 
iniscence  of  him  in  those  high  traits  which  both 
won  and  ennobled  so  many  friends. 

Max  Piutti,  the  first  child  of  Bernhardt  Piutti, 
and  his  second  wife,  Minna  LAmmerhirt,  was  bom 
atStottemheim,  five  miles  north  of  Erfurt,  Saxony, 
Sept.  13th,  1h52.  From  the  Erfurt  Gymnasium  he 
went  to  Leipeig,  intending  the  profession  of  law, 
but  finding  soon  that  music  claimed  his  mind  and 
heart,  he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  still 
continuing  to  attend  the  University  lectures  in  phi¬ 
losophy  and  esthetics.  From  Leipzig  he  went  to 
Stuttgart,  and  in  that  famous  Conservatory  com¬ 
pleted  his  musical  pupilage — not  his  studies,  for 
an  exact  and  enthusiastic  student  he  continued 
always. 

He  then  immediately  served  the  required  year 
as  volunteer  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  at  its  end, 
in  October,  1874,  passed  the  examination  which 
made  him  lieutenant  in  the  reserve  army.  In 
the  same  Autumn  he  sailed  for  America,  to  take 
the  Wells  College  instructorship  in  German,  from 
which  a  relative  who  had  been  engaged  was  hin¬ 
dered  by  family  bereavement.  The  evening  of  No¬ 
vember  16th,  1874,  which  dated  his  arrival  at  the 
beautiful  village  of  Aurora,  was  always  to  him  de¬ 
lightful  in  its  anniversary. 

At  once  he  began  teaching  German,  and  con¬ 
tinued  those  lessons  until  1878 :  but  soon  his  gifts 
as  a  brilliant  pianist,  and  then  as  a  musical  scholar, 
were  so  evident  that  the  light  burnt  the  bushel, 
and  his  duties  were  rapidly  transferred.  In  1876 
he  was  given  entire  control  of  the  musical  depart¬ 
ment.  That  Summer  he  revisited  Germany — the 
last  Summer  of  his  father’s  life. 

June  19th,  1879,  he  married  Miss  Anna  Adapis  of 
King’s  Ferry.  Of  their  charming  home  and  their 
little  daughter  Minna,  of  all  that  made  their  hos¬ 
pitality  so  generous  and  so  genial,  some  of  us  can 
think,  but  cannot  speak. 

The  January  of  1880  Mr.  Piutti  spent  at  Boston 
in  the  study  of  vocal  music,  crowding,  with  his 
wonted  unsparing  activity,  the  task  of  six  months 
into  the  time  of  one.  And  again  with  the  same 
consuming  zeal  he  devoted  the  following  July  to 
lecturing  at  a  Summer  school  of  music  held  in 
Canandaigua.  These  all  too  unintermlttent  labors 
told  soon  after  in  the  first  illness  of  his  life,  and 
gave  a  severe  warning  to  him  and  to  us  all,  that  his 
physical  reser>'es  were  not  equal  to  the  strain  his 
indefatigable  mind  forced  upon  them. 

The  next  collegiate  year  with  its  demands — de¬ 
mands  that  conscientious  minuteness  and  an  all¬ 
spending  energy  made  overmuch  for  his  powers — 
involved  a  lung  congestion  that  made  rest  impera¬ 
tive.  Both  out  of  their  deep  regard  and  their 
sense  of  the  indispensable  value  of  his  work  to  the 
College,  the  trustees  granted  him  a  year’s  ai>sence. 
That  year  he  passed  with  his  family  in  Eisenach, 
Weimar,  Dresden,  and  Heldolburg — with  the  entire 
Winter  engaged  in  earnest  study  at  Leipzig.  Ab¬ 
solutely  to  rest  he  could  n.d.  Dolce  far  niente  was 
not  in  his  scheme  of  life.  But  he  was  better,  and 
It  was  to  him  a  happy  and  an  ideal  year. 

Back  ho  came  to  resume  his  college  duties  in  the 
Fall  of  1883 — better  outwardly  and  with  heighten¬ 
ed  ambitions;  but  carrying  the  story  in  his  face 
that  made  his  friends’  hearts  heavy.  The  menace 
had  relaxed,  but  never  for  a  day  released  its  grasp, 
and  the  year  made  fierce  inroads  upon  his  remain¬ 
ing  strength.  All  that  sedulous  love  could  do  to 
spare  him,  was  done;  but  the  noble  life  was  draw¬ 
ing  to  its  cadence. 

With  great  pangs  of  heart  he  closed  the  closing 
year  of  his  beloved  duties,  and  after  a  month  in 
the  White  Mountains,  finally  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion;  and  regretted  and  followed  by  such  solici¬ 
tudes  as  not  many  harvest  here,  he  took  his  waj’ 
southward. 

The  Winter  was  passed  at  Marietta,  Ga.,  with  his 
little  household,  and  two  former  pupils.  Work 
yet,  and  hope  still,  with  bettered  strengtli  and  not 
without  encouragements.  New  groups  of  apprecia¬ 
tive  scholars,  for  “  fire  makes  a  place  for  itself.” 
Letters  brave  and  indomitable,  but  not  without  the 
accents  of  farewell.  Composition,  and  instruction, 
and  study,  filled  his  time ;  but  there  came,  now  in 
Atlanta,  an  evening  in  May  when  with  that  Noc¬ 
turne,  his  interpretation  of  which  some  of  us  will 
never  forget,  his  hands  ceased  their  cunning,  and 
the  end  hurried.  Two  months  followed  of  severe 
and  wasting  sickness,  and  then,  when  medical  skill 
had  done  its  best  and  its  all,  he  came  North  to  die. 

A  dear  Christian  home  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  opene<l 
its  wide  and  friendly  doors,  and  there,  a  week 
later,  without  great  pain,  and  quickly  at  last,  the 
light  went  out.  Sunday  morning,  Aug.  9th,  at  six, 
and  in  such  a  thunder  storm  as  he  loved,  his  soul, 
like  the  soul  of  his  dearest  master  in  music,  Beeth¬ 
oven,  ceased  from  the  earth. 

The  following  Wednesday  the  farewell  service 
was  held  in  the  parlors  of  Wells  College  at 
Aurora.  Friends  came  from  many  distances  to 
join  the  townsmen  who  had  so  deeply  honored 
him.  It  was  no  ordinary  nor  shallow  mourning. 
The  very  walls  had  echoes  and  tongues  to  speak  to 
our  oars.  The  piano  stood  closed,  with  a  mute 
vale  written  on  it  in  flowers,  not  purer  nor  sweeter 
than  the  memorj’  which,  unlike  them,  cannot  fail 
of  its  clear  fragrance.  There  were  not  many 
words — not  many  wore  needful.  His  lifewas  word 
enough,  and  the  eulogy  w’as  written  where  only 
love  and  truth  can  write.  A  simple  and  uplifting 
hymn,  “  Angels  to  beckon  me,”  and  we  boro  the 
mortal  shadow  to  the  well-sunned  hillside  hard 
by.  The  roses  fell,  but  he  was  not  there.  The 
benediction  came,  but  he  was  where  “  things  that 
no  man  can  utter  ”  fall  from  the  B<Hieemer’s  lips. 

It  remains  to  say  something  all  too  inaderiuate 
of  the  man  and  of  his  manly  work.  All  that  he 
did  in  those  ten  busy  years  was  upheld  by  the  se¬ 
verest  artistic  conscience.  Slipshod  work,  and 
merely  ad  captnndvm  effect,  were  alike  odious  to 
him.  His  self-respect  as  an  artist  never  swerved 
to  compromise.  Always  to  him  “the  good  was 
enemy  to  the  best.”  While  he  held  his  pupils  to 
the  most  exact  discipline,  he  constantly  set  before 
them  the  courage  and  inspiration  of  the  purest 
ideals.  He  abhorred  dilettantism  and  dabbling, 
and  there  are  hundreds  who  owe  to  him  their  first 
glimpses  of  the  depth  and  dignity  of  his  chosen 
art.  Trick  and  superficiality  ho  hated  i)erfectly. 
Musical  truth  was  his  one  goal,  and  all  that  was 
alien  from  that,  whether  in  neglectful  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  groat  tone  masters,  or  in  irreverent  and 
unfitting  performance  in  Christian  devotion,  he 
could  neither  tolerate  nor  spare. 

Trained  where  the  musical  part  of  worship  is  al¬ 
ways  worthy  and  religious,  he  never  could  unpro- 
testingly  endure  the  silly,  crude,  and  sentimental 
inanities  which  torture  the  hymns  of  God’s  house 
to  scraps  of  drinking  songs  and  shreds  of  o{H‘ra. 
Under  his  guidance  his  department  rapidly  emerg¬ 
ed  into  its  just  place.  Mediocrity,  under  him,  was 
never  encouraged  to  continue  futile  lessons  for  the 
sake  of  the  tuition  fees,  as  is  all  too  common  in 
these  days  when  smattering  is  in  vogue.  He  gath¬ 
ered  about  him  able  and  devoted  a-ssistants,  and 
brought  the  best  artists  to  the  College  in  a  con¬ 
stant  series  of  educative  and  illuminating  chamber 
concerts. 

•  Thorough  he  was  at  any  cost  and  in  all  things, 
aud  not  alone  in  his  direct  sphere,  but  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  school,  he  exerte<i  the  potent  influ¬ 
ences  of  a  large  aad  scholarly  manhood.  All  apart 
from  his  class  rooms  the  young  women  of  the  col¬ 


lege  have  felt  his  personality  as  a  persistent  force 
illustrating  the  divine  goal  of  duty. 

As  one  of  the  faculty  he  could  always  be  reck¬ 
oned  upon  for  wisdom,  tact,  and  progress,  and  his 
influence  was  steadily  strong  in  those  gradual 
changes  which  have  made  the  chairs  of  all  the 
teachers  in  Wells  College  worthy  of  grateful  re¬ 
spect.  None  will  more  unanimously  deplore  his 
loss  than  those  w’ho  were  thus  his  associates.  It 
is  a  cause  of  sincere  congratulation  that  his  man¬ 
tle  has  fallen  upon  an  accomplished  brother,  who 
will  not  suffer  these  high  beginnings  to  lapse. 

All  who  loved  Max  Piutti  for  his  enthusiasms 
will  remember  how  many  outlets  they  made. 
Whether  sailing  upon  the  Cayuga,  or  talking  de¬ 
monstratively  upon  the  great  principles  of  musical 
science  and  art,  or  winning  now  friends  in  society, 
he  was  always  himself  and  no  other,  alert,  kindly 
fervent.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  adapted  him¬ 
self  to  the  conditions  of  our  American  life,  and 
the  loyalty  with  which  he  became  a  citizen,  were 
of  one  stuff  with  his  fidelity  to  all  the  providences 
of  God.  The  friends  he  made  in  Auburn,  Ithaca, 
Syracuse,  Buffalo,  and  Atlanta  by  his  brilliant 
lectures  and  musical  illustration,  will  mourn  with 
those  who  more  nearly  and  deeply  valued  his  rare 
and  true  heart. 

His  riper  work  was  only  outlined.  His  library 
was  full  and  curious  in  many  ways,  and  in  the  line 
of  Folk  Song  he  was  amassing  material  which 
would  afterward  have  borne  mature  and  valuable 
results. 

How  tenderly  he  was  attached  to  his  pupils,  his 
fellow  teachers,  and  to  the  dear  friends  of  his  life, 
not  only  in  the  rare  circ  le  of  that  charming  village, 
but  far  beyond,  many  warm  written  words  give 
treasured  evidence.  The  heart  writing  of  such  a 
life  is  not  deleble  by  death. 

It  is  my  personal  joy  to  say  that  I  knew  his  in¬ 
nermost  religious  mind.  While  it  lived  and  blos¬ 
somed  constantly,  it  spoke  seldom.  He  was  of 
profound  and  tender  convictions,  and  cherished 
deep  the  fear  of  God  and  the  faith  of  Christ.  A 
communicant  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  held  sa¬ 
cred  in  emotions  that  lay  too  deep  for  anything 
but  the  rarest  hours  of  confidence,  the  things  of 
Christ  that  are  unseen  and  eternal.  A  steady  faith 
rooted  and  grounded  him,  and  revealed  itself  in 
all  things  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report.  We 
cannot  all  be  fluent  in  religion — ah,  tliat  we  might 
all  be  (rue ! 

The  same  spirit  that  was  so  considerate  of 
others’  b<!St  good,  and  so  generous  in  all  assist¬ 
ance,  sympathy,  and  help,  mellowed  and  i)eautlfied 
at  the  last,  and  in  the  weary  months  of  disease 
was  transfigured  in  the  utmost  thoughtfulness  for 
his  loving  attendants,  and  crowned  with  the  most 
resolute  patience.  The  vessel  was  too  frail  for  the 
quivering  enginery,  the  electric  flash  ate  up  the 
wires  that  carried  it.  He  is  gone,  but  not  his 
work.  It  was  complete,  though  rapid,  and  many 
of  us  will  carry  its  impetus  through  all  our  con¬ 
scious  lives.  For  those  who  in  good  hope,  through 
grace,  await  that  day  when  we  shall  catch  the 
completed  issue  of  all  these  heavenly  but  broken 
fugues.  I  have,  with  a  sorrowing  but  a  rejoicing 
heart,  traced  this  tribute  to  my  friend. 

M.  WooiiSET  Stkvker. 


A  CALL  TO  ALL  CHRISTIANS. 

At  the  Christian  Convention  atNorthfleld,  Mass., 
on  Monday,  Aug.  10th,  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  of 
Philadelphia  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  Christian  world, 
and  the  motion  was  adopted.  Subsequently  the 
following  committee  was  appointed :  Eev.  Dr.  A. 
T.  Pierson  of  Philadelphia,  chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
A.  Gordon  of  Boston;  L.  W.  Munhali  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis  ;  Rev.  Dr.  G.  F.  Pentecost  of  Brooklyn ;  J.  f,. 
K.  Studd  of  London,  England ;  Rev.  William  Ash¬ 
more  of  Swatow,  China;  and  Miss  E.  Dryer  of 
Chicago.  At  the  final  meeting  on  Friday  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  was  unanimouslj'  adopted  : 

.\DDKE.SS. 

To  feliow-believers  of  every  name  scattered  through 
the  world,  greeting :  Assembled  in  tlie  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  one  accord  in  one  place,  we 
have  continued  for  ten  days  in  prayer  and  supplica¬ 
tion  communing  with  one  another  about  the  com¬ 
mon  salvation,  the  blessed  hope,  and  the  duty  of 
witne.sslng  to  a  lost  world. 

It  was  near  to  our  place  of  meeting  that  in  1747, 
in  Nortliampton,  Jonathan  Edwards  sent  forth 
his  trumpet-peal,  calling  disciples  everywhere  to 
united  prayer  for  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit  upon  the 
whole  habitable  globe.  That  summons  to  prayer 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  Church  of  God.  Praying 
bands  began  to  gather  in  tliis  and  otlier  lands. 
Mighty  revivals  of  religion  followed,  immorality 
and  infidelity  were  wonderfully  checked,  and  after 
more  than  1500  years  of  apathy  and  lethargy,  the 
spirit  of  missions  was  reawakened.  In  1'792  the 
monthly  concert  was  begun  and  the  first  missionary 
society  formed  in  England.  In  1793  William  Carey, 
the  pioneer  missionary,  sailed  for  India.  Since 
then  over  100  missionary  boards  liavo  been  organ¬ 
ized,  and  probably  not  less  than  100,(M)0  mission¬ 
aries,  including  women,  have  gone  forth  into  the 
harvest  field.  The  pillar  has  moved  before  these 
humble  followers,  and  the  two-leaved  gates  have 
opened  before  them  until  the  whole  world  is  acces¬ 
sible.  Tlie  ports  and  portals  of  piigan,  Moslem, 
and  even  papal  lands  are  now  unseale<i,  and  the 
last  of  tlie  hermit  nations  welcomes  tlie  missionary. 
Results  of  missionary  labor  in  the  Hawaiian  and 
Feejee  Islands,  in  Madagascar,  in  Japan,  probably 
have  no  parallel  even  in  apostolic  days,  while  even 
Pentecost  is  surpassed  by  the  ingathering  of  10,- 
000  converts  in  one  station  in  India  within  sixty 
days  in  the  year  1868.  The  missionary  bands  had 
scarce  compassed  the  walls  and  sounded  the  Gos¬ 
pel  trumpet  when  these  walls  fell,  and  we  have  but 
to  march  straight  on  and  take  possession  of  Satan’s 
strongholds. 

God  lias  thus  in  answer  to  prayer  opened  the 
door  of  access  to  the  nations.  Out  of  tlie  pillar 
there  conies  once  more  a  voice :  Speak  unto  ttie 
children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward.  And  yet 
the  Churcli  of  God  is  .slow  to  move  in  response  to 
the  providence  of  God.  Nearly  1,000,000,000  of  the 
human  race  are  yet  without  the  Gospel,  vast  dis¬ 
tricts  are  yet  unoccupied.  So  few  arc  the  laborers, 
that  equally  dividing  the  responsibility,  each  must 
care  for  at  least  100,000  souls.  And  yet  there  is  an 
abundance  of  men  and  women  in  the  Church  to 
give  the  Gospel  to  everv  living  creature  before  this 
century  clo.ses.  If  but  10,000,000  out  of  400,000,000 
of  nominal  Christians  would  undertake  sucli  syste¬ 
matic  labor  as  that  each  one  of  that  number  should 
in  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  years  reach  100 
otlier  souls  with  the  Gospel  me.ssage,  the  whole 
present  population  of  the  glolie  would  have  heard 
the  glad  tidings  by  theyear  1900 !  Our  own  Lord's 
words  are  “  Go  ye  and  disciple  all  nations ;  and  this 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the 
world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations,  and  then  sliall 
the  end  come.”  Peter  exhorts  us  both  to  look  for 
and  hasten  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God.  And 
what  if  our  inactivity  delays  His  coming  ?  Christ 
is  waiting  to  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  we 
are  impressed  that  these  tilings  are  just  now  of 
great  importance :  first,  the  imiuiMliate  occupation 
and  evangelization  of  the  destitute  districts  of  the 
world’s  population,  and  secondly,  a  new  effusion  of 
the  Spirit  in  answer  to  united  prayer. 

If  at  some  great  centre,  like  London  or  New 
York,  a  great  council  of  evangelistic  believers 
could  meet  to  consider  the  wonder  working  of 
God’s  providence  and  grace  in  mission  fields,  and 
how  fields  that  aie  unoccupied  may  be  ensuretl 
from  any  further  neglect,  and  to  arrange  and  ad¬ 
just  the 'work  so  as  to  prevent  needless  waste  and 
friction  among  workmen,  it  might  greatly  further 
the  glorious  object  of  the  world’s  evangelization, 
and  we  earnestly  commend  the  suggestion  to  the 
prayerful  consideration  of  the  several  bodies  of 
Christian  believers  and  the  various  missionarj'  or¬ 
ganizations.  What  a  spectacle  it  would  present 
both  to  angels  and  to  men,  could  believers  of  every 
name,  forgetting  all  things  in  which  they  differ, 
meet  by  chosen  representatives  to  enter  systemati¬ 
cally  and  harmoniously  ujion  the  work  of  sending 
forth  laborers  into  every  part  of  the  world-field ! 

But  above  all  else  our  immediate  and  imperative 
need  is  a  new  spirit  of  earnest  and  prevailing  pray¬ 
er.  The  first  Pentecost  covereil  ten  days  of  united, 
continued  supplication.  Every  subsefjuent advance 
may  be  divinely  traced  to  lielieving  prayer,  and 
upon  tills  must  depend  a  new  Pentecost.  We  there¬ 
fore  earnestly  appeal  to  all  disciples  to  join  us  in 
importunate  and  daily  supplication  for  a  new  and 
mighty  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  minis¬ 
ters,  missionaries,  evangelists,  pastors,  teachers, 
and  Christian  workers,  and  upon  the  whole  earth, 
that  God  would  impart  to  all  Christ’s  witnesses 
the  tongues  of  Are,  and  melt  hard  hearts  before 
the  burning  message.  It  is  not  by  might,  nor  liy 
power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  that  all  true 


success  must  be  secured ;  let  us  call  upon  God  till 
He  answereth  by  fire !  'What  we  are  to  do  for  the 
salvation  of  the  lost  must  be  done  quickly,  for  the 
generation  is  passing  away  and  we  with  it.  Obedi¬ 
ent  to  our  marching  orders,  let  us  go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to '  every  creature, 
while  from  our  very  hearts  we  pray  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  be  with  you  all. 

Done  in  convention  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  Aug. 
14th,  1885. _ _ 


PKRSONAl,  AIVD  BTBWS  rTBMS. 

The  close  of  last  week  showed  that  business  has 
been  growing  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  new  gymnasium 
(100x60  feet)  of  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
It  is  to  be  fully  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

Prof.  C.  A.  F.  Peters  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  announced 
on  Aug.  17th  the  discovery  of  a  new  asteroid  of  the 
twelfth  magnitude.  This  is  asteroid  No.  249. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner:  “I  feel  sure  that  Lou¬ 
isiana  was  never  in  its  whole  history,  from  the  day 
of  the  Jefferson  purchase,  so  conspicuously  loyal 
to  the  United  States  as  it  is  to-day.” 

According  to  the  State  census  the  population  of 
St.  Paul  is  111,397,  and  Minneapolis  129,200.  Be¬ 
tween  1870  and  1880  the  population  of  St.  Paul  in¬ 
creased  from  20,030  to  41,473.  In  the  same  time 
the  population  of  Minneapolis  advanced  from  13,- 
066  to  46,887. 

Thomas  Penrose,  who  died  in  Reading,  Pa.,  at 
the  age  of  94,  had  a  theory  as  to  long  life.  He  said 
with  his  last  breath  :  “  Tell  the  people  not  to  take 
medicine,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  cold  air  or  cold 
water.”  When  a  young  man  he  made  a  vow  never 
to  swallow  a  drug,  and  he  kept  it. 

Unusually  large  sun  spots  are  now  visible.  On 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sun’s  surface  there  are 
several  groups,  and  the  largest  spot  is  estimated 
to  measure  about  20,000  geographical  miles  in 
length,  and  from  6,000  to  7,000  in  width.  This 
spot  can  easily  be  distinguished  through  a  darken¬ 
ed  glass. 

A  curious  result  from  the  boring  for  gas  for  fuel 
of  a  glass  company  in  Covington,  Ky.,  is  that  a  vein 
of  Blue  Lick  water  was  struck  that  throws  out 
about  25,000  gallons  a  day ;  and  since  this  flow  be¬ 
gan  the  famous  Blue  Lick  Springs  of  Kentucky,  100 
miles  distant — a  resort  for  invalids  for  more  than 
lialf  a  century — have  partly  dried  up. 

Prof.  Howard  Osgood,  D.D.,  says  every  revision 
of  an  accepted  translation  of  the  Bible  has  been 
met  with  suspicion,  indifference,  and  on  the  part  of 
a  few,  with  derision.  No  revision  has  been  accept¬ 
ed  in  place  of  the  old  by  the  generation  in  which  it 
was  made.  There  is  a  sound  law  of  progress  at 
the  basis  of  those  liistorlcal  facts.  No  revision  in 
our  land  will  be  accepted  by  the  people  until  they 
themselves  are  convinced  by  long  use  and  compar¬ 
ison  that  the  new  is  better  for  them  than  the  old. 

The  Scientific  American  says  tlie  use  of  beer  is 
found  to  produce  a  species  of  degeneration  of  all 
the  organs.  Profound  and  deceptive  fatty  depos¬ 
its,  diminished  circulation,  conditions  of  con¬ 
gestion,  perversion  of  functional  activities,  and 
local  inflammations  of  both  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
are  constantly  present.  A  sliglit  injurj-,  a  severe 
cold,  or  a  shock  to  the  body  or  mind,  will  common- 
13'  provoke  acute  diseases  in  a  beer-drinker,  ending 
fatally. 

There  is  great  diversity  among  American  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  matter  of  gauge,  liut  of  late  the  ten¬ 
dency  has  been  toward  the  adoption  of  the  same 
standard,  viz ;  four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches. 
The  leading  lines  in  the  South  have  agreed  to 
change  their  roads  to  this  gauge  before  next  June. 
It  is  not  unlikely’,  therefore,  that  a  few  years  hence 
a  railroad  car  can  bo  run  from  one  end  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  other  without  any  trouble  from  differ¬ 
ence  in  gauges,  with  a  marked  saving  in  time  and 
cost  over  tlie  present  system. 

The  miners  employed  by  Walton  A^Co.  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  in  the  third  pool,  have  acceptetl  the  reduc¬ 
tion  offered  by  the  firm — resuming  wo^k  at  2ji  cents 
per  bushel.  The  price  for  mlniii}^  has  not  been  so 
low  along  the  Monongahela  for  years.  In  the 
fourth  pool  a  number  of  pits  are  working  at  IJ 
cents.  There  are  aliout  500  men  employ’ed  at  Wal¬ 
ton’s  pits,  and  by  signing  tlie  contract  they  have 
forfeited  their  right  to  membersliip  in  the  Miners 
Association.  Tlie  men  say’  they’  will  stand  by’  the 
contract,  no  matter  what  action  may  bo  taken  by 
the  officials  of  the  organization,  as  it  assures  them 
steady  employment  for  the  ten  montlis. 

In  the  last  few  months  Prohibition  has  grown 
rapidly  in  Mississippi,  and  obtained  a  strong  foot¬ 
hold.  The  Prohiliitionists  held  a  convention  in 
July  last,  which  was  largely  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentative  men  from  every  portion  of  the  State,  who 
desire  to  obtain  local  option  by  counties.  Tliey 
pledged  themselves  to  support  no  candidate  tor  the 
Li^gislature  who  would  not  agree  to  vote  for  such 
a  measure.  The  whiskey  men  since  then  have  be¬ 
come  much  alarmed,  and  have  called  a  convention 
to  devise  way’s  and  means  to  check  prohibition. 
Sentiment  is  mucli  divided,  and  the  liquor  men  are 
much  at  sea.  In  counties  where  they  have  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  they  will  support  for  the  Legislature 
only  those  candidates  who  reflect  their  views,  and 
by  .so  doing  they  hope  to  control  the  L^islature. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Truby  is  an  aged  widow  of  Martin’s 
Valley,  Pa.  Until  Friday,  Aug.  14th,  she  was  sup¬ 
ported  comfortably  by  her  three  sons,  John,  Jason, 
and  W’ynian,  aged  respectively  34,  36,  and  38. 
These  sons  met  violent  deaths  within  twelve  hours 
of  each  other.  John  worked  on  the  East  Branch 
Railroad,  and  wliile  running  to  tuni  a  switch  on 
Friday  night  last  fell  into  a  cattle  guard  and  broke 
ills  neck.  Jason  worked  in  the  slate  quarries,  and 
on  Saturday  morning  fell  into  one  of  the  quarry- 
pits  and  was  drowned.  Wyman,  who  was  a  miller, 
was  found  suffocattKl  in  a  grain  bin  by  the  man  who 
came  to  give  him  the  sad  intelllgonco  of  his  liro- 
thers’  deaths.  Tlie  three  men  were  bachelors,  and 
Mrs.  Truby  is  so  prostrated  by  her  loss  that  her 
life  is  despairetl  of. 

Lieut.  Finley  of  the  United  States  Corps  says  cy¬ 
clones  are  ocean  storms  moving  landward,  while 
tornadoes  are  land  storms,  although  they  some¬ 
times  pass  out  to  sea  a  considerable  distance  be¬ 
fore  their  fury  is  exliausted.  Theeyclone  is  a  trop¬ 
ical  product  and  is  unknown  in  Summer,  while  the 
tornado  comes  from  i-ool  regions  and  is  most  de¬ 
structive  in  the  warmest  weather.  The  cyclone 
has  great  breadtli,  and  a  ship  may  float  in  it  with¬ 
out  injury,  while  the  track  of  a  toniado  is  narrow,' 
and  nothing  but  adamant  can  resist  its  destructive 
power.  The  cyclone  wliich  sweeps  over  ttie  Atlan¬ 
tic  from  the  West  Indies  in  September  or  October, 
is  the  same  as  the  typhoon  which  ravages  the  coast 
of  Japan,  yet  in  origin,  couree  and  destructivcn*jss, 
it  is  wholly  unlike  the  tornado,  to  whose  revolu¬ 
tions  tremendous  atmospheric  pressure  is  said  to 
give  a  speed  of  20(K)  miles  per  hour. 

The  Probate  Judge  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  says  the 
paragraph  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Temperance  cause  in  Kansas,  is 
wrong.  The  statement  covers  not  only  the  sales 
in  the  city  of  Topeka,  but  those  in  Shawnee  county 
and  other  adjacent  territory,  embracing  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  50,000.  The  sales  are  not,  as  stated,  “  for 
medicinal  purposes  only,”  but  for  mechanical  and 
scientific  purposes  also.  The  drug  stores  of  To¬ 
peka  furnish  all  the  painters’  supplies  and  the 
Atchinson,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  with  its 
enormous  mileage  of  track,  with  all  of  its  supplies 
for  mechanical  purposes,  besides  furnishing  spirits 
for  medicinal  and  all  other  purposes  for  which  the 
law  allows  it  to  bo  sold.  In  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  four  arrests  each  were  made  for  drunk¬ 
enness  in  Topeka,  with  its  population  of  30,000. 
Our  saloons  have  all  been  closed.  A  few  persons 
are  trying  to  “  sell  on  the  sly,”  but  a  vigilant  watcli 
is  kept,  and  few  arrests  are  made.  We  do  not  claim 
that  our  law  is  perfect;  we  do  claim  that  a  won¬ 
derful  stride  in  the  promotion  of  temperance  has 
been  made  during  the  last  three  years  in  Kansas. 


Five  horses  in  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  w’ere  killed  by 
lightning  Aug.  21st,  by  getting  their  necks  across 
a  wire  fence  which  was  struck  sixty  rods  away. 

The  first  of  the  trial  races  between  the  American 
yachts,  to  determine  which  shall  meet  the  English 
Genesta,  was  won  on  the  2l8t  by  the  Bo.ston  sloop 
Puritan.  The  second  was  won  on  Saturday,  the 
22d,  by  the  New  York  sloop  Priscilla. 

The  general  freight  agent  of  the  Union  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  Railroads  at  Omaha  reports  that  the 
last  train  which  carried  to  New  York  tea  ship¬ 
ments  via  San  Francisco,  made  the  run  from  ocean 
to  ocean  in  six  days,  three  hours,  and  thirty-eight 
minutes,  the  fastest  freight  time  ever  made. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  have  seen  the  specimen 
of  a  Martello  Tower  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  built  in 
Revolutionary  days,  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  “  British  Coast  Defence”  is  now  to  be  secur¬ 
ed  by  the  new  armored  turrets  Instead  of  the  old 
martello  towers  on  English  shores.  After  their 
use  has  been  severely  tested,  numbers  of  the  tur¬ 
rets  will  be  placed  on  the  south  coast.  They  great¬ 
ly  resemble  a  snail  with  its  house  on  its  back,  as 
only  one  gun  protrudes  from  the  building. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  decided 
that  sons-in-law  cannot  insure  the  lives  of  mothers- 
in-law.  “A  man  has  no  insurable  interest  in  the 
life  of  his  mother-in-law.”  With  cynical  candor 
the  Pennsylvania  bench  declares  that  “the  mere 
fact  that  he  married  her  daughter,  gives  him  no 
such  pecuniary  interest  in  the  preservation  of  her 
life  as  to  permit  him  to  effect  a  valid  insurance 
thereon  for  his  benefit.” 

The  Pliiladelphia  Record :  Bishop  Stevens  has 
just  decided  that  Mrs.  M.  C.  H.  Baker  and  Vinne 
Graff,  who  were  elected  to  the  vestry  of  St.  Luke’s 
Church  at  Chadd’s  Ford,  Delaware  county,  are  eli¬ 
gible  under  the  law.  This  decision  is  of  unusual 
interest,  because  it  is  the  first  instance  in  which 
women  have  been  electai  to  the  vestry  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
England,  and  have  been  accepted  as  eligible  to 
such  membersliip.  Those  two  ladies  are  thus,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  higliest  ecclesiastical  autliority 
ill  this  Diocese,  made  the  first  vestry-women  of  the 
Cliurcli.  Bishop  Stevens  considered  the  question 
as  a  legal  one  entirely,  and  therefore  submitted  it 
to  the  consideration  of  those  well  versed  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  secular  law.  The  matter  has  not  yet 
attracted  widespread  attention,  because  tlie  facts 
are  little  known ;  but  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  de¬ 
cision  will  be  considered  a  very’  important  one, 
likely  to  lead  to  important  results.  Women  have 
had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  governing 
power  in  the  Churcli,  and  this  is  .something  of  a 
decidedly  new  departure.  If  a  woman  may  take  a 
seat  ill  the  vestry,  the  question  arises  wliether  she 
cannot  become,  .sooner  or  later,  a  delegate  to  the 
Convention,  and  even  be  sent  to  the  General  Con¬ 
vention. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Daniel  Le  Roy,  a  mendier  of  an  old  Knicker¬ 
bocker  family  in  New  York,  died  in  Newport  on 
Aug.  19th,  aged  87  years.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of 
ex-Secretary  of  State  Hamilton  Fish,  and  his  sis¬ 
ter  the  second  wife  of  Daniel  Webster. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  brought  together  in  this  city  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  more  than  sixty  electric  light  and 
electric  manufacturing  companies,  and  yet  it  is 
only  a  few  y’ears  since  the  first  electric  light  was 
introduced.  Several  years  ago  Boll  offered  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  the  exclusive  right  to  use  his  tele¬ 
phone  patents  in  London  for  $150,000,  and  the  of¬ 
fer  was  declined ;  yet  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Government  offered  near  $2,000,000  for  the  same 
right,  and  the  electrician  had  his  revenge  in  declin¬ 
ing  the  offer.  It  is  said  that  the  stock  of  one  of 
these  companies  is  worth  more  tlian  $5,000,000. 

The  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field  and  Judge  Jolin 
F.  Dillon,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
reporteti  to  the  Anieriean  Bar  Association  that  the 
present  delay  and  uncertainty  in  judicial  adminis¬ 
tration  can  bo  lessened  in  part  by  means  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  Trials  before  courts,  whether  with  or  with¬ 
out  juries,  should  bo  sliorteiied  by  stricter  disci¬ 
pline,  closer  adlierence  to  the  precise  issue,  less 
irrelevant  and  redundant  testimony,  fewer  debates, 
and  no  personal  altercation.  Trials  before  ref¬ 
erees  should  be  limited  in  duration  iiy  order  made 
at  the  time  of  appointment.  Tlie  postponement  of 
a  trial  should  not  be  allowed  because  of  tlie  en¬ 
gagement  of  counsel  elsewhere.  The  ordering  of 
new  trials  should  be  restricted  to  eases  where  it  is 
apparent  that  injustice  has  been  done.  The  law  it¬ 
self  should  be  reduced,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the 
form  of  a  statute.  Upon  wliich  the  Evening  Post 
remarks :  Wlien  the  oldest  lawyer  in  active  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  New  York  liar  and  a  judge  who  has  had 
long  experience  upon  the  Federal  beneli  unite  in 
an  admission  to  tlie  American  Bar  Association 
that  “most  of  ttie  lilame”  for  the  grave  evils 
wliich  they  admit  to  exist  rests  iqion  tlieir  own 
profession,  and  call  upon  lawyers  to  redeem  their 
forgotten  pledges  to  promote  speedy  justice,  the 
prospect  of  lessening  the  law’s  delays  becomes 
hopeful.  By  a  vote  of  64  to  10  tlie  report  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  except  that  portion  which  read  “Tlie  law 
itself  sliould  lie  reduced  so  far  as  possible  to  the 
form  of  a  statute,” 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  cable  traction  for  street  care  in  Now  Y'ork  will 
soon  be  a  fact,  says  The  World.  The  Cable  Com¬ 
pany  propose  to  construct  about  seventy  miles  of 
railway,  [lart  elevated  and  part  surface,  comprising 
three  routes,  extending  from  King.sbridge  and  the 
Harlem  river  to  the  Battery,  with  about  twenty 
cross-town  lines  intersecting  and  connecting  all 
the  principal  ferries  to  New  Jersey  and  Long  Is¬ 
land.  A  passenger  may  ride  from  one  point  to  an¬ 
other  on  all  of  these  lines,  be  it  one  mile  or  ten,  for 
a  single  fare  of  five  cents.  The  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  after  nearly  six 
months’  consideration,  liave  unanimously  recom¬ 
mended  tlie  system.  Tlie  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermon  say :  It  gives  speed  without  danger. 
It  gives  a  constant  service  irrespective  of  snow  and 
ice.  It  gives  unlimited  supply  of  tran.sit  facilities 
on  any  given  route,  and  a  seat  for  all — there  is  no 
standing  room  nesdful  to  occupy.  It  falls  neither 
in  Summer  lieat  or  Winter  frost.  Storms  of  snow, 
wind  or  rain  cannot  retard  or  prevail  against  its 
uniform  and  steady  service.  We  recommend  it  be- 
eau.se  we  find  it  is  practicable. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  runs  a  train  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  over  900  miles, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  including  .stoppages,  or  about 
fifty  miles  an  hour  running  time;  and  the  pas.sen- 
ger  need  not  leave  the  car  for  anything,  not  even 
his  meals. 

The  steamer  Etruria  of  the  Cunard  line,  Capt. 
Theodore  Cook,  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook  at  3.35 
P.  M.,  on  Saturday,  tlie  22d,  having  left  Queens¬ 
town  on  Sunday,  the  16th.  Her  trip  was  tlie  fast¬ 
est  on  record — six  days,  five  hours,  and  thirty-one 
minutes  in  a  total  run  of  2,801  miles. 

FRO.n  .VIIRO.\D. 

Sir  Francis  Hineks  has  ju.st  died  in  Canada  of 
smallpox.  His  career  has  been  long,  and  full  of 
varieil  activities.  He  held  many  official  positions 
of  high  trust,  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  smaller 
colonies,  of  which  he  was  Governor.  He  was  se¬ 
lected  Ijy  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  accompany  him  in 
negotiating  the  famous  reciprocity  treaty  with 
the  United  States  in  1854,  and  was  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Canada  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  on  the 
subject  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway’,  which  result¬ 
ed  in  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
way.  6nly  an  hour  before  his  death  he  was  put 
on  a  Committee  to  arrange  for  a  public  banquet  to 
the  Hon.  Thomas  White,  the  new  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Ho  was  78  years  old,  and  died  “  full  of 
honors.” 

It  is  a  significant  item,  illiwtrating  the  growth  of 
democratic  ideas,  i^iat  The  London  Graphic  of 
.Aug.  8th,  reviewing  tlie  ]M)litical  situation,  says : 
“The  Parliament  elected  in  1880  has  now  practi¬ 


cally  finished  its  labors.  It  is  too  early  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  final  judgment  on  its  work,  but  we  may 
safely’  .say  that  the  last  five  years  have  been  in 
some  respects  as  important  as  any  similar  period 
in  our  history.  ...  At  home  the  period  has  been 
made  memorable  by  the  definite  establishment  of 
Democratic  methods  of  government.  It  can  no 
longer  be  said  that  England  is  ruled  by  a  class ; 
the  people  have  supreme  power  in  their  own  hands, 
and  on  them  will  rest  the  responsibility  for  all  that 
may  be  done  by  their  representatives.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  added  that  we  have  seen  the  beginning  of 
a  new  grouping  of  political  parties.  The  old  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Liberalism  and  Conservatism 
seems  to  have  become  obsolete.” 

Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  has  great  experience  in  Irish 
affairs,  and  though  he  is  personally  objectionable 
to  the  Irish,  he  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  Liberal 
leadere,  and  his  "statement”  is  a  comprehensive 
and  broad  view  of  the  needs  of  the  case.  The 
plan,  which  involves  the  abolition  of  the  vice-regal 
court  at  Dublin  and  the  transference  of  all  local 
legislation  to  the  hands  of  the  Irish  people,  must 
meet  with  general  approval  from  conservative 
minds  which  sympathize  with  the  Irish  people. 
Sooner  or  later  this  plan  is  the  one  which  is  most 
likely  to  be  accepted  by  Parliament.  The  extreme 
Nationalists  go  too  far,  by’  demanding  a  repeal  of 
the  Union,  for  England  ever  to  consent  to  their 
demands.  The  Lloyd  plan  grants  to  Ireland  the 
same  measure  of  home  rule  that  England,  Wales, 
or  Scotland  possesses,  and  provides  for  a  just 
equalization  of  authority  which  would  put  Ireland 
on  equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Mr.  Lloyd’s 
statement  of  Ireland’s  needs  is  put  out  as  a  “  feel¬ 
er  ”  by  the  Lilierals  in  order  to  test  the  public 
pulse  on  a  plan  for  the  government  of  Ireland 
■which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  home  rule. 

The  most  valuable  wedding  present  which  the 
Princess  Beatrice  received  was  a  magnificent  tea 
and  coffee  8er>ice  of  solid  gold,  each  piece  being 
richly  chased,  which  was  sent  by  the  Empress  Eu¬ 
genie. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  was  married  on  the 
16th  to  Miss  Lawford,  32  years  of  age,  daughter  of 
a  former  judge  in  Bengal.  Lady  Coleridge  was 
born  in  India,  but  on  the  death  of  her  father  went 
to  England,  and  was  educated  there.  When  return¬ 
ing  from  a  visit  to  relatives  in  America  two  years 
ago  on  the  steamer  witli  Lord  Coleridge,  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  formed  that  has  resulted  in  the 
marriage.  She  is  a  Presby’terian,  but  the  marriage 
service  was  conducted  by’  Rev.  J.  T.  R.  Fussel  of 
Trinity  College.  After  a  journey  through  North¬ 
ern  England  and  Scotland,  they  will  live  at  No.  1 
Sussex  Square,  Hyde  Park,  Lord  Coleridge’s  town 
house. 

The  Salvation  army  has  issued  an  appeal  for 
$100,000  to  rescue  fallen  women  and  to  send  them 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  they  can 
liave  opportunities  to  reform  and  live  respectably. 
Samuel  Morley,  M.  P.  for  Bristol,  has  subscrlbi>tl 
$10,000.  Three  other  gentlemen  have  given  $5,000 
each.  $35,000  was  raised  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Christopher  Talbot  is  the  only  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  sat  in  it  prior  to  the 
Reform  bill  of  1832.  Fifty-five  years  ago  he  was 
returned,  at  the  age  of  29,  for  Glamorganshire,  and 
the  connection  thus  formed  has  been  continued  un¬ 
interruptedly’  up  to  the  present  day.  The  only 
member  who  <mn  be  said  to  rival  Mr.  Talbot  is  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  was  bom  in  1809,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  since  1832,  with 
an  interval  of  two  years  from  1845  to  1847. 

For  a  picture  of  English  life,  English  scenery, 
English  character,  patrician  blood,  competitive 
courage  in  bidding,  a  focus  of  nationality,  a  phase 
of  fashion,  a  rislon  of  beauty  in  fonii  and  motion, 
a  group  of  animal  perfections  and  physical  tri¬ 
umphs,  go  to  a  sale  of  broo<l  mares  and  their  foals 
in  an  English  paddock  in  Summer. — H.  K.  J.,  in 
Grapfiic. 

The  London  Zukunft  (Judeo-Gennan)  says:  "At 
Vienna,  last  year,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  Jews  became  Christians — among  whom 
were  thirteen  barristers,  nine  [Ihysicians,  four  jour¬ 
nalists,  three  professors,  three  judges,  seventeen 
merchants  and  manufacturers.” 

General  Lord  Wqjseley  says  no  reward  was  ever 
offered  by  the  British  for  Olivier  Pain,  and  that 
"no  British  officer  in  the  Somlan  would  have  given 
five  sliillings  for  Pain’s  head,  on  or  off  his  shoul¬ 
ders.” 

It  Ls  stated  tliat  the  Westminster  Review  is  to  be 
changed  from  a  quarterly  to  a  monthly  magazine; 
and  tliat  Mr.  Marbray  Morris  will  succeed  John 
Morley  as  editor  of  Macmillan’s  Magazine. 

Thunder  storms  liave  been  exceptionally  severe 
on  tlie  ettstem  continent  this  Summer.  In  contrast 
to  these  fierce  ruins,  serious  drought  prevails  in 
some  parts  of  Brittany,  and  in  Finistere  not  a  dnip 
of  rain  lias  fallen  since  May. 

Tlie  liistory  of  the  old  Swiss  “Lake  Dwellers” 
is  being  industriously  investigated  by  the  Lacus¬ 
trine  Society  of  Zurich.  When  exca^’ating  at  the 
ancient  Lacustrine  Station,  Robenhausmi,  they 
found  the  workshop  of  a  lake  weaver,  filled  with 
the  rude  implements  of  his  craft,  and  with  quanti- 
titis  of  red  chalk,  which  was  apparently  used  for 
dyeing  stuffs. 

In  Berlin  tlie  wreck  of  tlie  Gorman  corvette 
Augusta  is  confirmed.  She  was  wrockotl  in  a  cy¬ 
clone  in  the  Rod  Sea,  and  lier  crew  of  238  officers 
and  men  were  lost.  Her  value  was  $1,750,000. 

The  efforts  of  the  French  engineers  (under  tlie 
guidance  of  M.  de  Lesseps)  to  find  water  in  the 
do.sert  tracts  of  Southern  Tunis,  have  been  success¬ 
ful.  At  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  they  reachetl 
water,  which  rusiied  from  the  ground  wilh  such 
velocity  tliat  it  raised  with  it  stones  weighing 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  threw  tliem  liigh  into  the 
air.  The  well  yields  8000  cubic  metros  of  water  a 
minute. 

Lettere  from  Tonquin  say  tliat  the  treaty  of 
Tien-Tsin  is  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  the  evacuation 
of  the  country  by’  the  Chinese  is  concenied.  The 
troops  have  refused  to  return  to  China  or  to  dis¬ 
arm,  ami  are  forming  a  strong  army  of  irregulars 
and  preparing  to  attack  the  French. 

The  Herold  of  St.  Petersburg  says  that  Russia, 
after  a  topographic  survey  of  tlie  Afghan  frontier, 
has  decided  to  abandon  her  claim  to  the  Zulflkar 
Pass.  The  Herold  also  denies  that  Russia  has 
made  any  kind  of  agreement  with  Corea.  The 
London  Standard  confirms  the  statement  that 
Russia  has  abandoned  her  claims  to  Zulflkar  Pass, 
and  says  that  peace  is  thus  secured. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Itidependance  Beige 
announces  the  arrival  at  Capetown  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  explorers,  Messrs.  Capello  and  Ivens,  who 
started  from  Mos.Hamedes  in  March,  1884.  The  ex¬ 
plorers  have  traversed  Central  Africa  from  west  to 
east,  while  Stanley  and  Cameron  crossed  it  from 
east  to  west.  They  reached  Quillmaii  in  June, 
1885,  after  having  rnarcheil  7800  kilometres,  4800 
of  which  had  never  been  explored  before.  They 
discovered  the  sources  of  the  Lualaba,  a  tributary 
of  the  Congo,  and  a  country,  rich  iiucopper,  nam¬ 
ed  Garanganja.  Eighty  of  the  120  men  who  es¬ 
corted  them,  died  on  the  route.  They  suffered 
from  great  privations.  Ivens  and  Capello  will  re¬ 
turn  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Congo. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  has  asked 
its  House  of  Representatives  for  a  subsidy  of 
$30,000  per  annum,  to  enable  them  to  enter  on  a 
fresh  contract  with  the  line  of  steamers  running  to 
San  Francisco.  Foreign  governments  seem  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  this  American  line  of  steam¬ 
ers  much  better  than  our  own. 

Two  races  of  men  are  dying  out — the  Laplanders, 
who  number  30,000,  and  the  Maoris  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  reduced  from  100,000  to  45,000  since  the  days 
•of  Captain  Cook,  and  likely  to  be  extinct  by  the 
year  2000. 

Wednesday,  the  19th,  there  was  reporteil  from 
Valparaiso  a  heavy  and  prolonged  shock  of  earth¬ 
quake. 


The  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Canton  nh 
ports  to  the  Department  of  State  extraordinary"' 
rainfalls  and  consequent  floods  along  the  tributa- 
riee  and  valleys  of  the  Canton  river,  causing  inun¬ 
dation  of  large  tracts  of  country  above  and  about 
Canton.  Bice  fields  are  so  flooded  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  lakes  fifteen  miles  in  width,  and  the 
rice  crop  is  greatly  damaged.  Measures  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  poor  have  been  adopted  by  the  wealthy, 
but  great  suffering  exists.  The  rainfall  in  twenty- 
four  hours  was  10.22  inches. 

The  Congo— Agent  Tledel’a  Report. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Tisdel,  United  States  Agent  to  the 
States  of  the  Congo  Association,  has  sent  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  report  on  the  condition  and  climate  of  the 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Congo  to  the 
State  Department  at  Washington.  After  mention¬ 
ing  the  undoubted  existence  of  slavery  everywhere 
within  the  Congo  Valley,  Mr.  Tisdel  says  that  he 
cannot  see  where  or  how  It  is  possible  to  create  a 
paying  business  in  the  up-country.  Admitting  even 
that  the  country  above  Stanley  Pool  is  rich  in 
everything  which  can  be  produced  in  a  tropical  cli¬ 
mate,  even  if  there  be  gold  and  silver,  he  doubts 
whether  anything  could  be  made  to  pay  the  cost 
of  transportation  out  of  the  country.  There  are 
no  roads ;  oxen,  mules  or  horses  cannot  live  in  the 
country,  and  the  proposition  to  construct  a  rail¬ 
way  from  Vivi  to  Leopoldville  is,  he  thinks,  far  in 
advance  of  the  wants  or  capabilities  of  the  country. 
With  regard  to  the  lately  much  discussed  subject 
of  the  climate  of  the  Congo  country,  he  says : 

The  climate  of  the  Congo  country,  especially 
that  portion  of  it  below  Stanley  Pool,  is  bad,  and 
but  few  white  men  are  enabled  to  remain  any  great 
length  of  time  without  contracting  one  or  more  of 
the  terrible  diseases  which  prevail.  A  bilious  or 
pernicious  fever  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  attended  with  fatal  results.  It  comes  upon 
one  suddenly,  and  unless  immediately  checked  as¬ 
sumes  the  phase  of  y’ellow  fever,  causing  death  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  oftentimes  within  a  few 
hours.  The  mortality  among  the  white  men  who 
have  engagea  to  serve  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  something  fearful.  I  have  never 
known  anything  to  compare  to  it  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  The  new  comer  is  sure  to  be  attacked  with 
dysentery  or  small  fevers  very  soon  after  arrival  in 
the  country;  not  one  escapes.  These  latter  dis¬ 
eases  readily  yield  to  medical  treatment  or  are 
overcome  by  an  immediate  change  of  climate,  which 
is  obtained  by  sending  the  patient  to  the  seashore 
or  to  the  cool  country  of  Lower  Angola ;  but  the 
pernicious  fever  generally  terminates  fatally. 

It  is  said  that  the  climate  near  Stanley  Pool  is 
much  better  than  in  the  country  lower  down,  but 
my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is 
very  little  difference.  I  found  much  sickness  at 
Stanley  Pool.  In  fact,  it  was  an  exception  to  find 
a  well  w'hlte  man  anywhere.  It  was  my  painful 
duty  to  bury  Major  Burns  at  Stanley  Pool,  a  fine 
young  English  officer  who  had  accompanied  me 
from  Manyanga,  and  who  was  ill  but  a  few  hours. 
Tlie  death  roll  among  white  men  along  the  line  of 
my  marcli  was  something  appalling,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  does  not  muster  to-day  in  Af¬ 
rica  fifty  able  bodloil  white  men,  and  but  120  all 
told.  During  a  period  covering  six  years  last  past, 
the  president  of  tlie  International  Association  has 
contracted  witli  about  six  hundred  white  men  to 
serve  in  Africa  for  three  years.  But  five  of  this 
large  number  have  thus  far  been  able  to  remain 
for  the  full  contract  time.  Only  two  Americans 
have  ever  been  employed  by  the  Association.  One 
came  to  the  United  States  ill  last  year,  and  com- 
mitteti  suicide  while  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  fever,  and  the  other  I  left  dangerously  ill  at 
Issanghlla  on  my  way  down  country. 
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llorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

'Valuable  in  Indigestion. 

Dr.  Daniel  T.  Nelson,  Chicago,  says :  "  I  find 
it  a  pleasant  and  valuable  remedy  in  indigestion, 
particularly  in  overworked  men.” 


Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nuiritiouB  proper^ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  ol 
beet,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeeUed 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co.,  Proprieton 
New  York. 
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New  York,  Monday,  August  24, 1885. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $1,214,400  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$58,341,475  against  $31,649,550  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $5,821,825  at  the  corresponding  date  la 
1883.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of$2,614,100 ; 
the  specie  is  up  $1,358,400;  the  legal  tenders  are 
decreased  $1,681,400;  the  deposits  other  than  Unit¬ 
ed  States  arc  up  $3,565,600,  and  the  circulation  Is 
decreased  $4,100. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison :  _ 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 

American  Cable . 


Central  Iowa . 

Central  PacIQc . 

Cnarlotte,  Columbia  k  Augusta. 

ObesapeaEe  and  Ohio . 

Oheeapeaxe  and  Ohio  1st  preL.. 
Cbesapeaae  and  Ohio ‘id  prel.... 


Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret.. 


Chicago.  Ullwautee  s  St.  Paul.... 
Chicago.  Hll.,and  St.  Paul  prel... 


Chicago.  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburg.. 
Chicago.  St.  Louis  it  Pittsburg  pref 
Cleveland,  C..  C.  k  Indianapolis.... 


Col.  and  Oreenvllle  nref . 

Consolidation  Coal . 


Delaware,  Lack,  k  Western . 

Denver  a  Bio  Urande  . 

E.  Teun.,  Va..  k  Georgia . 

E.  Tenn.  Va.,  at  Ueorgla  pref... . 
Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  .  . 

Fort  Worth  k  Denver  City . 

I  Oteeu  Bay  k  Winona . 


Uoiuesiake. 


lud.,  Bloom,  k  Western 


[x>ug  Island . 

Keokuk  k  Dee  Moines . 


Louisville,  New  Albany  k  0. 


Memphis  auu  Charleston . 

Michigan  Central .  . 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  k  Western  pref. 

Uluneaiiolls  k  St.  Louis . 

Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis  pref.... 

Missouri  PaclUc .  Utl 

Missouri,  Kansas  k  . . 

Mobile  k  . . 

Nashville.  Chat,  k  St.  Louis . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

Mew  Pork  Central . 

Mew  Pork  A  Mew  England  . 

Mew  Vork,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis . 

N.Y.,Chlc.  k  St.  Louis  prel . 


New  Vork,  L.  £.  and  Western  preL. 

Mew  York,  Sus.  k  Western . 

Mew  York,  Sus.  k  Western  pref . 

Norfolk  aud  Western  pref . 

Northern  PaclUc . 

Northern  Pacinc  pref . 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  Souiuern  . 

Ohio  k  Mississippi  . 

Ontario  Mining . 

Ontario  k  Western . 

Oregon  Improvement .  . 

Oregon  Hallway  k  Navigation . 


Pacillc  Mall .  . 

Peoria.  Decatur  k  Evansville... 

Philadelphia  k  Beading . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.. 

Quicksilver . . 

Quicksilver  pret .  34j 

Uicbmond  and  Allegneny . 

BIcbmond  k  Danville  . 

Blcbmond  k  West  Point . 

BochesterA  Pittsburg . 

St.Louls  A  San  Francisco . 

8t.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref..... 

St.  Louis  k  San  Francisco  let  pref 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  . 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  prel . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  nref . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  «  Manitoba . 

Texas,  St.  Louis,  M.  A  Ark . 

‘Peias  PaclUc . 

Dnlon  Paclflo . . 

Dnlted  States  Bspreae . 


Wabash.  St.  Louts  A  PaclUc . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pref.. 
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